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“god helps those who help themselves.” 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA., MAY, 1880. 


lAkBIAX EDUCATIOJJ. 

W bat Is thought of it by those in etaari^e 
of the Indians. 

Tlie work of. promoting Indian ed«cation is 
the most agreeable part of the'labor performed 
by the Ind an Bureau. Indian children are as 
bright and teachable as average white children 
of the same ages; and while the progress in the 
work of civilizing adult Indians who have had 
no educational advantages is a slow process at 
best, the progress of the youths trjjined in our 
schools is of the most hopeful character. Dur¬ 
ing the cuiTent year the capacity of our school 
edifices has been largely increased, and some 
additional schools have been opened. The 
following tables will show the increase of school 
faoihties during the year: 

1879 1878. 

Number of cliiljrcn, exclusive of the five civil- 


izetl tribes,who ciurbe aocouimoiiated iu board- 
iu8'-sclu>.ol8 - . - - . . . 3,461 -2,589! 

Number of children whocaii be accommodated 
hr day schools- ------ 5,970 5,082 

Number of boarding-schools - - -• - 53 -19 

Number of day schools.107 119 

Number of children atteuding school one or 
more mouths during the year, male, 3,965, 
female, 3,228 ------ 7,193 6,-2-29 

Number of children among the civilized tribes 
atte)idiag school during the year - - - 6,250 5,993 I 


In the last report of the- Ind'an Office an 
account wais given cf the plan of Indian education 
initiated at'Hampton," Va. The progress of the 
children sent to Hampton last year has been 
very satisfactory. They have learned as readily 
as could have been expected, and the success 
attending the experiment has led to the establish¬ 
ment of a training school of the same land at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., under the immediate 
charge of Lieut. R. H. Pratt, U. S. A. He has 
now in full operation a school consisting of 158 
Indian children of both sexe.s, three-fourths of 
whom are boys. These children have been 
taken in large numbers from the Sioux at 
Rosebud, Pine Ridge and other agencies on the 
Missouri River, and from all the tribes in the 
Indian Territory except the civilized Indians. 

Carlisle is pleasantly situated in the Cumber¬ 
land Valley. The soil is fertile and the climate 
healthy, and not at all subject to malaria. In 
the grounds surrou. ding the barracks a large 
amount of garde ning can be done advantageously 
The buildings are comparatively new brick 
buildings, in a good state of pre.servation, and 
furnish pleasant and commodious quarters for 
those already there, with a capacity to provide 
accommodations for at least four hundi-ed more 
children. It is hoped that Congress will make 
further provision by which the number of pupils 
at this school may be largely increased. 

These children have been very carefully 
selected,' having undergone the same sort of 
examination by a surgeon to which apprentices 
for the Navy are subjected, and only healthy 
ones have been accepted. The pupils will not 
only be taught the ordinary branches of an 
English education, but will also be instructed 
in all the useful arts e.SBential in providing for 
the every-day wants of man. The civilizing 
influence of these schools established at the 
East is ^ery much greater than that of like 
schools in the Indian country. AH the children 
are expected to write weekly to their home, and 
the interest of the parents in the progress and 
welfare of the children under the care of the 
government is at least equal to the interest that 
white people take iu^their children. 

In addition to the scholars at the Carlisle 
training school, the No.* during the coming year 
at Hampton will be increased to about sixty-five. 
Benevolent persons all over the country are 
taking a deep interest in both of these schools, 


and are contributing money to promote the 
improvement of the pupils, by furnishing aificles 
that cannot be supplied and paid for under 
g8vemment<regulations. 

From the statements herein made it will be 
seen that the work of education among Indians 
has been largely increased, and the facilities 
now enjoyed will tend very materially to promote 
the work of Indian civilization. The interest 
of the Indian chiefs and ruling men in these 
educational movements is very great. They 
have already expressed a desire to send school ^ 
committees from their tribes to see and i-eport 
upon the progress and treatment of their 
children in the government schools, and per¬ 
mission to come east for that purpose will be 
granted to a limited number. The older Indians, 
and those experienced in the affairs of the tribes, 
feel keenly the want of education, and as a rule 
have favored all endeavors to educate their 
childi'en, and it is a rare thing to find an Indian 
so benighted as not to desire to have liis 
children taught to read and write in the English 
language. 

Arrangements are now in progress for opening 
a school similar to the Carlisle school at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, for the education of Indian 
children on. the Pacific coast. Ikd. CoM’n 


Pima Agency, Abizona, October Gth, 1875). 

. Without dwelling upon facts well known and 
familiar tojjmu, I will merely give my own prac¬ 
tical views and impressions of these rod men and 
the means most likely to conduce to their wel¬ 
fare. Taking the latter point first iu order, let 
me say that it is my firm conviction that any 
means for their amelioration not beginning 
with the education of the children, teach¬ 
ing them the English language, and separating 
them from their parents, and the burrowing 
mounds in which they manage to sustain life, 
will be only useless, and effort expended in vain. 

A. B. Ludlam. Agt. 

TuleBiver Ind. Agency Cal. Aug. 11, 187'.). 

A day school has been taught eight months 
during the year, with an average atendance 
during the time of sixteen. There has been 
some improvement, but not satisfactory or iu 
proportion to the labor bestowed. My teacher 
has been very efficient, but has become dis- 
couragbd in teacbmg a day schooi among these 
Indians. 

Nothing but a boarding-school connected 
with manual labor, in my judgment, wili be at 
all satisfactory. I am glad to be able to state 
that a school of this character has been 
authorized by the department for the present 
fiscal year, and I shall enter upon the work 
with increased zeal and confidence. 

C. G. Belknap, U. S. Ind. Agt. 

San CAspos Agency, Arizona, Aug. 11 1879. 

No school is in progress at this agency. 
There is no building for the purpose, or that 
can be converted into a school-house. 

Adna R. Chaffee. 

Cheyenne River Agency, D. T., Ajig. 20, ’79. 

Fivfe day-schools and one boarding school for 
girls, with which a day school for children of 
both sexes was connected, <«were earned on 
mainly by contributions from the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches during nine months 
of the last year, with an average attendance 
of 123 scholars. Four of the day schools were 
taught by native teachers, two of whom are 
almost entirely ignorant ofthe English language, 


of which the other two possess only a very 
imperfect knowlerige. The attendance, though 
better at some of the .sc*hool.s than formerly, has 
been very irregular, except at the boarding 
school proper. (k)nst!\nt attendance of the 
pupils of the latter, which is partly sustained by 
the government, has been insisted uiion. and 
iu several instances the services of the ptdice 
j were brought into reitnisition to enforce the 
return of children who hinl run off to tu had 
been carried oft by their parents or relatives. 

It is believed to be uti indisjiutable ^fact that 
the Indian’s ignorance, of our language form.s 
an almost insuperable obstacle to his civilization. 
The difficulty can only be overcome by making 
the study and aocpiiremeut of the English 
language by the children paramount to every 
other consideration iji their education. English 
I cannot however, be successfully taught at the 
day schools of the Indian camps; certainly not 
j when conducted by persons who arc not 
eonvei-sant with the language themselves. Hut 
! even if competent teachers were assigned to 
these schools, the difficulty of overcoming the 
irregularity of attendance and the bad effect, 
of the home infinence n])on the children, would 
still render futile any attempt to teach 
them English. In order to learn this, the children 
must be .separated fn.m their own people the 
gimter the separation the bettor. 

The scliome recently adopted of i»lH< iug In¬ 
dian children at scluiol iu the Eivq is a most 
excellent one, I feel assured:'bul ius the great 
expense which it involves doas uot admit of its 
being carried out iu the case of all Indian 
j children, the next best plan is lielievod to be the 
establishment on the re.servation of hoarding 
schools (which ought also to be industrial 
schools) of sufficient capacity for idl children 
of a certain age, say from 11 to 13. Day schotfis 
: might still be carried on at tlie camps for 
I children of a lesser age. The boarding schools 
should not be located near Indian villages or 
settlements, and ought to be under the charge 
of thoroughly practical, resolute, and com¬ 
petent white teachers, amendable to the author¬ 
ity of the agent, who should be respfmsihle for 
the proper management of schools hi the 
department. Attendance at the school shouhl 
be compulsory, and no parent or relative, slmuld 
be permitted to take a chUd home, even for one 
night, save for some eause deemed suftieient by 
the agent. Of course this plan woultl still 
involve a considerable outlay, but it is ladieved 
the money could not be expended tf) better 
advantage, either in the iutere.sts of the Indian 
or the government. Moreover, as the latter 
already feeds and clothes all Indians, the expense 
of maintaining such schools would not be as 
great as might be supposed. 

At this agency the government has done 
comparatively little for the education of the 
Indian youth. The enlargement of the boarding- 
school building at the Striped Cloud camp, so 
that it may accommodate 25 instead of 12 girl 
pupils, has been recently authorized, and upon 
arrival of the material, which has already been 
purchased, the needed additions will be at once 
made by tbe agency employes. The establish¬ 
ment of a boys’ boarding school at the agency 
has also been recommended. Should this 
recommendation be adoxited, it shall be my aim 
and effort to have the boys taught English and 
the labor of the s’lops and farm and also to 
instill into their young minds an idea of order, 
system, and neatness, as well as resjieet for 
authority, in all of which respects the Indians 
a -e sadly defficient. Theo. Schwak. 

Capt. Uth Inf try,, .ictiug U. 8. Ind, .A.gt. 




E^DIiKvKK/lTTIlIvTep 


CAliLlSLE JJAKKACKS, TA., MAY, 


Indian parents n.rf! iiot to hr- hlruiifd for fau 
iufr to train their 'childreu in oiir joctLocl-; of in- 
dtiKfry. 

IIo\F ran Jmliajis leaTH oxeepl they are tanghtr 
ff wo want them to learn our ways we inutit 
teach them. 

Wk train the Indian youth under our care in 
wayK, that with us. sueecrai best in iiuiking use¬ 
ful oili;'ens. 'I’iiey like the training. 

Indian eivilhation will no longer vex tlie 
public coj-rc'crice, if the puldie eonacieuee will i 
extend edncntional and industi'ial training 
advanf ;.,!'! ■, to all their children. 

Indians eanl>e civiljxed,educated,chiistianizcd 
and taught tf!e same industries that make the 
white race fx> prosperous and happy, and this 

OTTfiUTXO BE. 

Nothing could he more gratifying to us in our 
wf.rk lu're at (larlisie than the constant expre.s- 
sior.s of appreciation that we receive from Indians 
who have childrcTi here and from chiefs and tribe; 
i.oacltcrsandmi .sionaries. Horoeweeksagoflpot- 
ted 'J'ai! 'icnt ns a message through his son,who is. j 
at school bore, toiliiig us that we could come and 
get .uOf> children from iliat agenr; v- alone. One 
of the bijoux Agc.jits asks pennission to rend 
enough girl:; to equalize the scxe.s; and now 
coiiiC;;-: Agent Milos, who has cJiargc of the 
Ilheycnjie <j?id Ani})ahoes in the Indian Tenitory 
saying, that ho wants to add twenty-five more 
boys and girls from his agency. He saj's, “1 
want you to deny in the strongest term.s tbati 
there is one (;hild in your school or Hampton 
agiujist (he ]‘arei'.ts wLhos. Thkt ake peottd or 
IT. Ho says further, “We have al.n»ost ilaiiy ap¬ 
plications to include my child in the next party 
hm Cai'lisle,” This does not look much as though 
an Indian war would begin if (hildren v/cve 
bi’ouglit from that agency,as was officially rcpoit. 
ed throngh t’-e public press some weeks since. 
The reason that Ind’ans are not educated and 
civilized is not because tliey do not want to bo, 
but because we do not want them to be. , 


(tatuN tM»<S Credits. 

In 1874 the Kiowas, Oomanchos, Cheyennes, 
and Arapahoes excepting a few of the Latter 
were 0 }qioscdto any education for their children 
and no Kiowa, Com.anoho or Cheyenne cliild, 
attended school anyw'hcra. In fact they W'ore 
thoroughly nomadic and savage in every respect. 
Now iho.j.c tn’beasend to school all the chiklren, 
for whom the government has provided accom¬ 
modation (il2r> of the Cheyennes and Arapahocs, 
and 100 of the Kiowas and Comanches) and tri¬ 
ple the uunibca’ would be under training if 
the c>p})ortnriity were oilorcd. 

In 1871 their young men raided in Texas aud 
stole hoifies and other stock* and' committed 
murder eveiy full of the moon. Now the same 
young men are permanently located about the 
ag 'neies,hauling their own supt)liesf::omthe rail¬ 
road, can-ying the U. S. mail, uitling cord wood, 
for u.so of the military and agency, making brick 
for school houses, and not a lew have their own 
patche.s of corn, melons, vcgetablo.s &c. A 
umnber of these former raiders are organized as 
a 2 >ohee and are actually engaged in airesting, j 
upon their own reservation, both red and white ! 
disturbers of the jicace. These are facts within 
the WTiteEs personal knowledge and experience. 
Tlmt these changes have been brought about 
without the hse of the inilitaiy is not true; that 
they have been thought about without the use 
of agents. tR'hool teaohei-s and missionaries is 
not true;but that they have been made through 
a coiiibinntion of all these forces and influ¬ 
ences, is fine. None can say, “I did itall can 
say “I helped do it.” 

The • Interior and Indian Department 
wntrolling, under Congressional dh-ection and 
allowances, the sources from which the mental 
aad idiysical wants of the Indians are supplied. 


idfaliog C, , , nable (hccause ignorant 

and I ' "in llic faee of much criticism, 
anddvti - u ac n glcnf; theories and pro¬ 
jects by iti.e diousand, having had the manage¬ 
ment of the Indian t.hreugh all tliis period of 
progreA-c: and ihe War Department, through¬ 
out tho same ]H;ncd, struggling to execute" the 
duties of a gf.cal jiolice over a vast territory', and 
among a peo^ifc without a kjnov.'l6dgc of law or 
obedierice, arc directly ontiUed to claim all the 
success of tiicir management 

The faitdiritl Indian Agent who has stood at his 
post year after year and by e\ ery argimient 
which the emergency demanded, and hig brain 
could conceive of, tried to persuade these same 
Irdlanstoaocept the inevitable civilizationi and 
education, as a meam; to save themseh-ts from ex- 
terminatien and redeem them from vagabond¬ 
age; who has met all their innumerable and alas, 
often just comi'.Iaiutsagainstthe government and 
the white man; who has explained away th.o 
absence of promised and needed supplies and 
counselled endurance, under pressure of hunger; 
who has advi.scd and urged tliem to settle dow'ii 
and quif their nomadic habits in obedience to 
tSie orders of his department chief,at times wlien 
those habits, from the presence of bixiialo and 
the absence of goverument sujjpiies, seemed 
their, only chance for life : who has stood at liis 
post, when his own life and those of his wife and 
chiidren were in great peril; who has heard the 
reports of the guns, disch.orged by those same 
•ravages, mmdeting Ids own employes at 
their posts ; wlio was imor in the be 
ginning and iioor in the end ; vilified and tra¬ 
duced from one end of the land to the othe; 
as a thief and a robber, yet w'ho carries within 
his o vvn bosom such consciousness of rectitude, 
and high sense of duty,, that he could through 
the long and perilous years, cany his ill recom- 
2 >enRcd load, can say “I have done something 
to bring about the gr^t change.” 

The missioiiai'ies and school teachere, who, 
among the Indians have patiently,kindly,prayer¬ 
fully, for days, weeks, months and years, in the 
face of peril and even, death, fulfilled the high j 
duties of their office, witli scarcely a cheer¬ 
ing ray .of success at first, but with great courage • 
and liope Ihroughont, may^ ju;rtly claim no, 
:-m:ill meed of praise. ' 

Tho militaiy officer at hi.s station on the fron- . 
tier of Texas or in the Indian Ten'itory, remote 
from civilization, who, in obedience to the or-, 
ders of the post commander, took his life in hk 
liands and mounted his horse at midnight, time 
and again, to conduct troojis to some point, 
where the Indians had committed depreda¬ 
tions or murders, and taking up the ti’ail 
followed, the marauders hmidreds of miles 
under hot July’- suns, day after day, exerting 
every fibre and nerve of ho:^SQ and man to its 
ut.ino.st tension to overtake and punish, untiJ 
his command was fi-ittered away by hoi’ses and 
men dcojvping one after another from exhaustion; 
or, who with his command, in tho same section, 
in the- dead of winter, went out and imj^eriled 
his health in facing those temble deadly northern, 
or jvlaccd his life in the balance in battle in order, 
to make ajn “effective w’inter campaign” afid, 
drive the.se same Indians into obedience, or who 
has caused the arrest and removal to a remote 
shore, of daugerous, discontented and criminal 
disturbers, and thus rendered bad conduct at 
least dangerous, can claim some share of the 
credit for this progress. • 

'VVNat is true of the tribes, times and sections 
here mentioned, is, after some sort, true of all 
the past, of aU the tribes, and of all the great 
West. If Hampton Institute, with its sixty- 
eight Indian boys and girls, and Carlisle Barracks 
with its one hufidrod aud sovejity-four Indian 
boys and girls, gathered from these and other 
equally obdurate tribes, are demonstrating 
to-day in tlioir class rooms and work shops, and 
on their farms, that* nil the Indian needs to 
make him a comtietont citizen, is the appEcation 
of tho ancient and elfoetive method, of training 
up a child in tlie way it should go, we must not 
forget that we are enabled to apply these 
methods successfully at this time, oidy through 
the efforts of martyrs, civil and military, who 
have gf ne before. 


Our Dining; Itall. 

It was paid: “Prepare a riiort article for our 
jvaper telling of pur dining-kall arrangements. 
Wo may be tailed enthusiastic; but then w'e want 
it to be known what we are trying to do.” 

Yes I Enthusia'kicI I like that word enthusiastic 
—Crt-d in us, and I like to use it on proper peca- 
siouH,” M'as tbe resjionse. Our dining-hall is one 
hundred feet long with an Ii fifty feet in length 
being added aud when completed will seat three 
hundred persons. At present nine tables are 
furnished at each of which eigliteen IntUaii 
youths are seated and each table served by an In¬ 
dian girl. Wlip would not be euthu.siast.ic to see 
the.sG one hundred and eighty youths gath¬ 
ered from sixteen difi'erent Indian tribes, many 
of whom have- from time immemorial been deadly 
enemies to each other, three time,s a day' mareh- 
ing in order from their different quarters, enter¬ 
ing the dining-hall quietly, and when seated rev'- 
ereiitly bowing the head while thanks are given 
for the^foed prepared? It is tme, giring of thanks 
is uo new tiling for an Indian,for what tribe for¬ 
gets to offer tbe firet fniits cf the field or tie 
cha.se to Him of whom they have craved success. 
But to come to Gcd through Je.sus the Son, is the 
new thought to them,and as some are Christians, 
it stirs the soul with fresh ferv'or to hear from 
different tribes the breathed amen. The tables 
are served with food entirely by Ind'au girls, and 
at the close of eacli meal they are set in order by 
them for the next; indeed all the dining hall work 
isdoneby these girls; and when they once under¬ 
stand what is the order of all the service they are 
a-i faitbfnl and labor as cheerfully as is usual for 
t'lo girls of oui- own nation to do at their age. In 
directing so re any girls with regard to the minutia 
of this work, one person is not especially idle if 
the woi’k when done will bear criticism, but the 
tedium of such c-versight is relieved, by the 
thought that all this repetition is to tell on tbe 
happiness of homes in the various tribes 'from 
which these girls are gathered for training and 
we can go forward cheei-fully giving, “Line uji- 
online, line upon line, iireceptuponpfecept, fhe- 
cept upon precept,here a little and there a little,” 
tih those who are now with us shall return to 
their people to carry -back to them the intiuence 
of their new life, and others shall come to fill 
their places. E. G. P. 


From tbe Farmer’.*! Heport. 

The agricultural department of the Indian 
School at Carlisle Barracks labors under some 
disadvantages arising from the nnfavorable 
condition of the land belonging to the Govern¬ 
ment. It was deemed important by the au¬ 
thorities to confine the agi'icultural training of 
the boys to tbe immediate vicinity of the school, 
where the land is much nm down. Time and 
.’abor will_ remedy this difficulty. Yi^e have at 
this date, April 28rd, planted six acres of 
potatoes, set out three bushels of onion sets, two 
thousand early cabbage, planted early jiea^-, 
beets, jjarsnips, lettuce, radishes, sweet corii&c., 
proportionately. The cutting dvoiDping and 
covering of potatoes, the setting of onion sets, 
planting of cabbage and sowing of .seeds, such 
as parsnip seeds &c., has mostly been done by 
boys from ten to fourteen years of age, and 
much to my satisfaction. Beyond expectation 
I find many of tbe boys quick in acquiring a 
know'ledge of the work, but for want of practice, 
verj' awkward in handling tools. They also 
show considerable care in doingwork as instnict- 
ed. There are times when they grow' careles*^ 
and indifferent but if rejiroved and instructed 
to renewed care they show a desire to obey aud 
are not stubborn or disobedieut. The giWatest 
disadavntage I find is in communicating first 
principles, or the why and wherefore, as they 
cannot understand our language, and the offiy 
method of instruction is by practical illustration 
aud signs. A know'ledge of our language then 
becomes an all important feature. This they 
are fast acquiring und,er the school system. 
Boys from tea to- fourteen are generally active, 

! cheerful intelligent and obedient. Boys from 
fifteen to twenty, do not improve as rapidly 
because their indolent habits have become more 
fixed. A, Minmam, Parmer, 
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SuVisciiptTon price—Fiftv cents for twelve nianlun '. 

-M. BL'KGH^S, Pnidisher. 


lIO.nK ITEMS. ^ 

—Owing to a delay in the issue of the May 
number we present home items for June.— Ed. 

—We need something more to decorate the 
walls of the chapel. 

—Two boys are learning to bake bread and 
are so far advaticed in the art as to almost be 
able to run the bakery. 

—On May 7th, Eta-dleuh, one of the Kiowa 
boys left for Syracuse, N. Y., where he will re¬ 
main for a while under treatment for his eyes. 

—The new laundry is approaching comj^le- 
tion. It is to be fitted with steam and will be- 
much better adapted to our needs than the one 
hitherto in use. 

—The thanks of the school are due, and are 
hereby tendered to the Coleman sister-s for 
their pleasant musical entertainment on more 
tha;i one occasion. 

—Tire workshops are progressing- both in 
(prantity and quahty of the work done. The 
manufacture of harness and tinware -are the 
leading industries. 

—The mew bell for chapel, pre.sented to the 
school by Mrs. Larocque, of Astoria, N. Y., has 
been placed in^position. In tone and appear¬ 
ance it is a beairtiful bell. 

—Mr. Stickney and son. of Washington, and 
Mr. Roberts of Sandy Spring, Md , of the Boa”d 
of Indian Peace Commissioners, paid the school 
a short visit on the 17 th, inst. 

— A. tiire lot of photographs of the school build¬ 
ings, irupils, and visiting chiefs have been ob¬ 
tained by Mr. Choate, of Carlisle, who ha, them 
for sale at reasonable rates. 

—Dan Tucker and Prank- Henderson, two 
Arapahoe boys, have worked for, live months 
at cartiage building hr town, and are proving 
very satisfactory appr-entioe.s. 

—Tliree girls who went for a -time with Mrs. 
Rumuey, in Philadelphia, relumed home after a 
very short absence. They had the kindest < f 
treatment but itrefetTed life at Carlisle. 

—Oti Alay 1st, Mr. Barstow, chairman of the 
board of Indian commissioners, visited the 
school. He was present at the evening exer- 
cise-s in the chapel and inspected all parts of tiie 
in.stitution. 

- A company of^ ladies from Harrisburg Visi¬ 
ted the school on the 8th inst. They passed 
through the school-rooms and work-shops, giv¬ 
ing to such pupils as pleased them some pretty 
trinket as a souvenir of their vi^t. 

—Black Beaver, a Delaware Indian, and one 
of the best of' the race, past or present, died a 
short time ago at his home on the Washita River, 
Indian TeiTitorj'. Our next will contain a nmre 
detailed account of this remarkable man. 

■—The work of the farm has been steadily 
pushed, and a-< a result we have had a good sup¬ 
ply of early vegetables, while the growing crops 
of peas, beans, corti, and potatoes are looking 
first-rate. As a spur to industry and self-reli¬ 
ance the boys who woi'k on the farm have been 
promised an interest in the crop. 

—A number of Wichita girls and boys, who I 
have been educated in agency schools, are anx¬ 
ious to come east for a while to become better 
finished in the English language. Here is a 
good field for bene vole .rce, to take some who 
have aheady a fair education and by a years 
residence in the East, fit them for teachers at! 
their homes. The names of some very worth}*i^ 
subjects could be furnished. 

—A visit is shortly expected from Agent P. '.>, 
Hunt, of the Kiowa and Comanche Agency, a -d 
some chiefs from the tribes under his care. 

Later—Agent Hunt and Indians arrived on 


the Kith inst. Afier spending a day in looking 
I a’Dund, the chiefs expressed themselves as well 
, pleased, and would return to their homes with 
I a l^eart ftill of gladness. “We will encourage 
j our people to have their children educated, 
j as we consider that it will be the saving of tntr 
j nation to send them to a school like this," they 

I S!Ud. 

j —-\t the close of onr declamation exercises on 
! the evening of May 28th. where the twenty-nine 
xisiting chiefs from Dakota were present, Reii 
Cloud, with much feeling and dignity, arose and 
made the following prayer and speech : 

' ‘ Great Spirit look at me and listen. My Great 
Father, this land is yotirs. My friends, the pale 
face, have a land acros-s Die ocean. The man 
stauds before us who has our childreji all in 
ohai’ge. Shake hands with them. Great Father, 
that they many live long and prosper in the 
future. Oui'Great President Father has told me 
that the laud on this side of the ocean is the red 
man’s laud. YV'e want to all shake hands with a 
good heart that in the future we may live in 
peace. That is the reason I say these words. 
I want all the present and the generations to come 
to find the good road of our Ma’aer and follow 
His words.” 

—There are seven luclian apprentices learn¬ 
ing the carpenter trade—thi-ee Sioux, two Chey¬ 
ennes, one Iowa, one Ponca; six shoe-makers 
one Kiowa. (ne Arapahoe, two Sioux, one Iowa, 
one Menomonee; eleven saddlers—eight Sioux, 
one Kio-wa, one Comanche, one Cheyenne; six 
bla'.-ksmiths—three Sioux, one Cheyenne, one 
Nez Perces, one Menomonee; throe tinners— 
one Kiowa, one Cheyenne, one Sioux. 1'liey 
show' average tact and industry in following 
these trade.s, and good mechanical work is being 
done. The work done by appreatices and iu- 
sti-uctors aggregates about a? follows : ICrO 
pairs of shoes, half soled and repaired; twenty 
sets of double and one of single harness ; two 
wagons hmlt, plo'ws and farm implements made, 
addition built to dining room, and numerous 
repairs and alterations to buildings, and about' 
ItK.'O articles of tinware inaiufactiu’ed. 

—The foliow’iiig letter and extract were writ¬ 
ten by two Sioux bqys who had never attended 
school previous to their coming here. They 
went to Lee, Mass., on the 17fh.,a id this is 
their first letter after arriving: 

Lek, M-vss., June 14, 1880. 

My DEA.R Eriexd Clarexcb : 1 Thank you 
yoxt letter came to me, I was very glad, very 
nice letter and white to you. VVe have no school 
and we work every day and I have No paper 
and Miss Hyde father is ha-; a bea-.uifiii House, 
and a good man, and we glad ever^' day a id all 
the boys write to me, and We talk English every 
day and We iJays evei^ day. I can not write 
much this time. Write to me again. 

Y.ou Friend, Fiuxk Twisr. 

“And all the boys write to me and one Deer 
and two horses and six- pigs and .">0 hous and 
Miss Hyde Father a good man and have two 
little wagons a.nd write to me again good bye.” 

I Friend, ■ AIu. Stepuex. 


I 0:ir Visitors. 

Since the last number of the Eadle Ke.axah 
Toh w'as given to the public, this school ha.s 
been visited by several companici of Indians 
from the West. The first of the.se wai a party 
of Jicarilla Apache-s, from New Mexico, under 
the care of Agent B. M. Thoiiia.s. They had 
been to W’'ashington on busiue s conuecied with 
their land, and were sent here with the hope 
that they might be stitnulated to do something 
for theirown children in the way of education. 

The next visitors w'ere .some Chippewa-, un¬ 
der the- care of Agent Maha.i. These were a 
mne looking set of men, whose faces show' more 
of the,Lad'tional nobility and dignity of the 
-a.e tha i any others who have visited us. As 
a sp'evime : of their language I give the names 
of two of the old chiefs who were nearly ninetp^ 
i years of age. but hale and active :—Kis-ki-ta- 


wag, Eda-wi-ji-jig and Osha-\vash-ko-ji-jig. or 
Bine Day. This language is now spoke.i by 
about 2.'),000 people, .\bout half are Christians 
and half Pagans. 

The foregou-.g were followed by some Hisseton 
Sioux, piart fro:ii the ageney and pirt from tho 
James River, in Dakota, where they have been 
for many years resident, but now are erowded 
by advaneiiig .setile:nt'nrs. They all .seem to l>e 
intelligent, robust m.o-.'., who are eapnble of and 
are doing tutich towards making their own liv¬ 
ing, but the fact of these men preferriui; to go 
on a rtser\ation, rather that', to become citizens 
and ow'uers, is significant in view of sotue 
wholesale Iegisl;!: i.>n 2 n'oposed,on the stibject of 
Indian citi/ensliij'. 

On May l.sth, the Shosliones anti Hammeks 
an-ived, in charge of .Vgenfs Keller and Wriglit, 
I'he Crows do not aitpear to be at all progres¬ 
sive, or desirous of any inqn'ovemont iif their 
mode of life—are motose ni:d stol d, but withal 
a fine looking set of ir.en. The Shoshones are 
soiuewhat ditfo-renf, in far, they seetned to take 
great interest iu all iho}' saw, and were much 
pleased with a sii.all 2 >r('sent of tin\v.are_ icade 
the school, given tlann by Cajfiuin Pratt. • 

The old Chief of the Btinnocks, xvh</’ha<l bee-! 
a doeptly interested spectator all through, and 
finding out the nuinber of tribe-: who were rep¬ 
resented here, s;i’d he was asl!a:!:ed of Idmseit 
when he saw what eouhl be dot'.e. ai.d though: 
of how they were, doing at-home. 

The great event, howec er, whieh we I-tne t.o 
chronicle Is the visit of wlta: Hec’-eiarv Selmr.'. 
culls the India'i School Committee, vi/: 'I'hirty- 
one of the promiiaic.t ehi<-fs of ttieSionx Nation, 
ejubra-ing rejtre.scnlativeT from all the jn-itu ipa! 
bands and agencies of the trib.y and itteludmg 
the most pow'erfula.ul noted oli;efs of iln- Wey, 
viz: Red Cloud, Sjjotied Tail, Sink, the l.’ee, 
and otliers. 

Many ol these visitors have eluld en or. n u- 
tives in the school apd there ctimiug v. us a time 
of great rejoicing. No efi'f'n was spared ( - 
make their stay here agi eeuble and instriK iiNe to 
tiietn. The. first evening of the r a.-Htival 
to be. the time R])pointed for some twelve jiuitus 
of the Sioux tribe to veeeue the rite of eootirinu- 
tion in the E})isoopalChurcii. .Sputlr { Tail and 
others were jn e ;ent on the occas:ou. The ncr; 
day'was spent in a thorough e.\a:ainai ion of tl.e 
school, followed by a time of eonfe.ro.loe with 
the chiefs in oidor to give thc.n oppovtnnit; fo,- 
expre.ssion iu rega-rd to tlie school.' 

Hj'Ofted Tail was the priueijial spealon-. T-TIs 
spiee.ch was one of approval iu all iuijairtu't 
matters. He took .soyie exceittioig! to a.-iy 
method of discipline tending to enforce 
obedie lee, but his remarks, he said, were made 
only as just tolling his miml, not that In- wished 
to give them much force. He sjM)ke also o , 
the .same basis in rega'cd to lbs- work of juqhi-. 
Its though he would prefer .-ihool to be first a>ivl 
the work to be taught afierwards, i: is rigi.: 
that such a man ahouid be heard, but in a'i 
probability, hml lie the knowledge and exyiei-i 
euce of the whites, he would not l.ave e;i\e ■ 
e.\pre.ssion to these .sentinjigds 

One evening during theirstay a meeting of tl.e 
citizens of Carlisle was held in the large-. 
church in town to give e.xinession to the fi*e)- 
ings of the peopJe of Carlisle in regard to the 
Indian School and the Indians in general. 

On Tuesday, June Ist, the chiefs, scholars and 
officers went fora picnic up) the South Mmuitidn 
Railroad. The train Ktoi) 2 )edat Mt. Holly long 
enough to examine tfie pajier mills; further rm 
the ore banks xvei’e visited and also the funia . e 
whei'e the process of rimning iron into pdate-: 
and bars was pra'.:ticallj' exemplified. 

The workshops ’-.vere frequently visited by 
the- Ind'aus during their stay here, a^id the 
work do„e me, their entire a 2 >pi-ovaI, esiieciaily 
the hai'uess a. d tinware. 

Thc.se visits entail Mome^ expense on the go-.- 
eminent, but in no otiie.r way could the same nn - ; ■ 
her of dollars be made to accomplish so luu-ii 
in the, eaus-e of Indian civilization as by giving 
those men v.hn have infiuHuee t-re oppiortimit-/ 
of using their eyes and seeing what is practita- 
ble with any tribe of Indians on the continent. 





Nr. StandinK kIvcs as th« followlna ac¬ 
count of Ills recent visit to tlie 
Indian Territory : 

In revisiting the Indian Territory after an ab¬ 
sence of several years and comparing the present 
condition of the Indian with that of 10 years ago 
some items are noted which may interest the 
readers of the Eadijb Kkatah Toh. 

The object was to safely return to their homes 
some young men of the former Florida prisoners 
and one Comanche girl who proved to be of un¬ 
sound constitution and not a fit subject for the 
school. The items worthy of note on our outward 
trip aside from the ordinary incidents of travel 
were the opinions expressed by fellow travelers 
in regard to Indians m general and these in par¬ 
ticular. The majority seemed surprised that they 
looked so nearly like other people. Some applaud¬ 
ed all efforts for advancement; most, doubted the 
utility of trying to make any thing of them. 

As we got nearer the Indian country among the 
people who had been familiar with Indians the 
opinions became very decided—with some of 
cou^ they were red devils, fit only to be shot; 
while others, who knew them as teamsters and 
policemen, had a feeling of admiration at their 
really zealous efforts to accomplish something. 
The testimony of all, as to their behavior when 
vising the settlements, was entirely favorable. 
I have good authority for stating that not one 
case of drunkenness has occured among the full 
blooded Indians who visit Wichita and Well¬ 
ington, Kansas, to get agency supplies. The 
verdict of all who bad an opinion on the 
subject, was that educi ti >naway from their homes 
of a considerable number was the best move 
that could be made in their behalf. Towards 
evening of the fourth day from the railroad we 
reached the Cheyenne school where at present 
youth of that tribe are receiving solid in¬ 
struction in literary and industrial pursuits. 
Three miles from here was Cheyenne agency, the 
destination of White Bear and Cohoe, who had 
lieen absent from home for five years. A brother 
of White Bear, a huge great fellow, came to the 
wagon, lifted him in his arms and kissed him and 
among parents and friends he was borne away and 
I saw no more of him until the next day. 

While here our home was the Arapahoe school 
house where 170 cliildren of that tribe are 
receiving like advantages with the Cheyennes 
At this agency over IKK) children are in school 
steadily. Four years ago no regular attendance 
could be obtained, and nothing in the shape of 
labor exacted. In these schools a fair state of 
discipline is enforced and much useful knowledge 
imparted, which is through the children largely 
disseminated among the tribes. 

The result of three days at the agency I can 
sum up thus, as compared with 10 years ago. 
Then, the Indians had not realized their situation 
as to subsistence; buffalo covered the cormtry 
and was their staple article of food. 

Now the Government rations and the product 
of their own labor is all they have to depend on, 
and with faculties somewhat sharpened by 
hunger they are working at Whatever will 
bring a little money. Those who have been 
trained and disciplined in Florida are doing 
good service as policemen, and as a rule they 
have not relapsed into their former condition. 

My next point was the combined Kiowa and 
Wichita agency. This agency formerly num¬ 
bered some 1400 Indians. Now by the addition 
of the Kiowa, Comanche and Arapahoe tribes 
it numbers about 5000. To care for so many 
people, watch over their various interests, 
encourage and lead them on in the path of 
industry and civilization is no light task, is in 
fact too much for one man. To feed 5000 
people is not dijfiicult, iiiit to induce them to 
provide for their own support is a very different 
matter. This latter point however is the 
aim of the Government, but it would in my 
opinion be more quickly reached by having a 
smaller number of Indians under one agency. 
By dividing the Indians into different agency 
centers, their interests are separated, individ¬ 
ualized and they become much more manageable 
than in large bo^es. 

At this agency there are some decided features 
of progress and some that appear almost the 


reverse. One noticeable fact is that many 
more Indians wear citizen’s dress and speak 
English than formerly, and they are much 
more ready to take hold of all kinds of work. 

The Caddo, one of the tribes of this agency 
are about self-supporting and Government aid 
to them will be discontinued after July Ist 1881. 
The Wichitas are also making rapid strides in 
civilization, education, religion and self-support* 
The Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches are 
divided. About half of each tribe are doing 
their best, and are making some progress at 
farming and stock raising, the other half cling 
to savagery. 

Two schools are sustained at this agency, 
both apparently meeting the approval of the 
Indians. Tl e scholars of the Kiowa tribe seem 
to make the best progress at speaking English. 
It was ,to me a matter of congiatulation, that 
among the many I met who had passed through 
these schools there was not one who did not con¬ 
verse intelligently in Enghsh. Their school tmin- 
ing has been valuable to them and the 
applications from the best young jjjaterial for 
the privilege of going to the Carlisle school 
were far more numerous than could be accom¬ 
modated and it is to be hoped that at some fu¬ 
ture time they will have a chance of seeing 
a little of the outside world. 

Putting the experience of this visit with facts 
previously acquired your correspondent feels 
Justified in making a few assertions;— 
Ist, That education of Indian children has a won¬ 
derful influence on the parents ; 2nd, That the 
training acquired at agency and other boeurding 
schools is fast changing the outlook of Indian 
affairs; .Srd, That Christianity wherever in¬ 
troduced among them has been productive of 
the best results; and 4th, That if a policy of 
general education of the youth be continued for 
ten jears longer Hhere would hardly be any 
possibility of an Indian war thereafter. 

A. J. S. 


The following letter from the Kiowa Chief, 
Pah-bo, to his children at Carlisle school shows 
the spirit that is now moving the hearts of many 
Indian parents: 

Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Agencies, I. T. 

Anadabko, Feb. 2l8t, 1880, 
Kau-boodle and Kah-do—My deak son and 
DAUGHT^ : I sent you off to school to educate 
you 80 that when I am dead and placed in the 
ground you will know how to get along without 
me. I want you to keep strong hearts and try 
very hard to learn. The white man says that 
when our children become educated, they will 
be able to get along as well as white people. 
Son, I want you to brace up your coiurage, 
strengthen your heart, do not let me hear that 
you are getting tired or dissatisfied. I am very 
sorry to hear that you are sick. I have known 
for some time t -at I have but a short time to 
live, and my heartiest desire has been that I 
might make a good road for my children before 
I leave you. But now death is about to over¬ 
take me, and I shall leave much of my work 
undone when I am called to go. I sent you to 
school where you now are for the purpose of 
making a man of you, and to make you like a 
white man, you know I always liked the white 
man’s read i’m still the same way. If I were well 
I would work stronger than ever to adopt the 
ways of white people. I may not live to see 
you again, but when I am dead I want you aU 
to follow your father’s advice. I want you to 
remember the many good talks that I have made 
to you. When you come back from school if I am 
dead, you can come and live with your mother 
and you will then have learned to do many good 
things so that you can help your brothers and 
sisters. You used to go to school at Fort SiU and 
I often visited you on the Medicine day (Sunday) 
and heard the white people talk about Jesus. 
Many good books and papers were within the 
walls of that house. I then resolved to show you, 
my son, the good road, and as I have often heard 
our white friends talk about Jesus. I want you 
and aU my children to believe on Jesus as I4lo. 
When you have learned to read well you will soon 


learn all about what the white man thiokB about 
the Great Spirit, and you must learn to do good, 
and not bad now as you are there with 
a great many white people. I supiroseyou ha^e 
many friends amon g them. If any of your friends 
are acquainted with the red man’s road, they mutt 
surely think that you are the son of a very goed 
man or else you would not have been sent so far 
away to school. Y es, my son, your father is a man 
who listened to what our father at W’ashing- 
ton said to his red children and to the good talks 
of our Agent and believes in Jesus. Son, I would 
be very glad to know that after I am dead and 
gone that you and your mother and your brothers 
and sisters are^ live like white people. If you 
follow my advice you wiU some time be better 
fixed than you noware. We are now so poor that 
we can do nothing. Many Kiowas are making 
corn-fields ; but I have no horses to work, nor 
am I able to go to the agency to ask Agent to help 
me. You must not feel bad when you hear that 
your father has no com field for I am not able 
to make it. I am sorry that I have to send such 
news to you as you know that I always liked to 
raise com &c. but I have no stock to work with.* 
None of our Kiowa friends are willing to help me 
and as I am not able to go to see the agent upon 
whom I always depended for assistance, we will 
not be able to get any thing done this spring. 
That is all that 1 have to say, son. I have written 
enough that you may know how we are doing, 
wo^d be glad to hear thatyouare well. You must 
write to me soon and teUme how you are getting 
along, and whether you are sick or well. If you 
never see me again I most anxiously hope that 
my many whitefriendsmayremembermeandmy 
talk and be kind to my children and heip them 
to get along and show them the good road. This 
is my desire. That is aU. 

Yom: affectionate father— Pah-bo. 

*rati-bo’8 horses were all stolen hy hoi-se thieves, who 
have for many years been quite nnnieroiis in that part of 
the Territory.—Ec. 

What has been done in the case of one may be 
done for all. K five years east has so renovated 
this young man, who was a full-grown blanket 
Indian when he began, what may not be ac¬ 
complished for the children— fob abb the chib- 

DBEN? 

Cheyenne and Abapahoe Agency, 

Daelington I. T., April 7th, 1880. ' 

C^T. E. H. Peatt—Deak Sib : It has been 
my intention for some weeks past, to write you 
how our friend Little Chief is progressing. I 
must say I was both surprised and grateful, 
to see what a wouderful work had been wrought 
in the case of this young man, and in so short 
a time. It proves conclusively to my mind that 
the plan of Indian education away from their 
tribes is the best one that could be adopted. 
“Little Chief” has been with me but one 
month, and in that time has learned to do 
many things that would do credit to any white 
man of fair education, he has learned the table 
of apothecaries’ weight and measures, can make 
pills, filter tinctures; he also dispenses to Indians 
such articles as piUs, eye wash, ointments, cough 
medicine etc.; he is neat and tidy, and alwajs 
cheerful, he understands what duties are required 
of him, and performs them without being told 
to do so, which is quite unusual for an Indian 
according to my experience. It is very gratify¬ 
ing to me to be able to give such testimony in 
the case of this ^oimg Cheyenne Indian, and 
the result in this case reflects great credit upon 
the system of educating Indians, inaugurated 
at Hampton and Carlisle. It is to be hoped the 
Government will afford every facility for 
enlarging and canydng on this good work which 
is obviously the key to the problem of Indian 
civilization. Very Truly—Your friend. 

L. A. E. Hodge, M. D. 


A young CrSek Indian who is being educated 
at the University of Wooster O., took the first 
Latin prize, a gold medal, for best scholarship 
during senior preparatory year, and for best ex¬ 
amination for entrance to freshman class, at the 
commencement. There were nearly sixty stu¬ 
dents in the class. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The following extract from the report of the 
Commission which concluded the treaty of 
187r> with the Sioux for the relinquishment of 
the Black Hills, bears dh’ectly on the objects 
and aims of Carlisle Training School and will be 
appreciated by alf w’ho are interested in our 
work. As the official expression of Senator 
Allison, Genl. Terry and other members of that 
commission it is a valuable guide to edu¬ 
cational work for the Indians: 

Education and Eabor. 

These enormous sums are levied upon the 
property of the people, on the theory that univer¬ 
sal education is essential to the welfare of the 
State. These Indians are within the territorial 
limits of the United States, and subject to 
their authority, and cannot be removed out of 
that jurisdiction. Education to them is essential 
if they are to be reclaimed from semi-barbarism, 
and it concerns the whole people of the United 
Stetes. We now supply all the children of the 
Sioux Nation, between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, with food and clothing, and with better 
food than, is enjoyed by a very large portion 
of the laborers of the country, and expend as 
much, per capita, for clothing, as is expended by 
many of pur laborers, so that the only additional 
expense in educating them would be the employ¬ 
ment of competent teachers, and the necessary 
expense of buildings for school purposes. These 
schools ought to be established at points not 
accessible to the adult Indians, for instruction 
- in the elemenhiry branches of English as usual¬ 
ly taught in our primary schools, and should also 
embrace instruction in the ruder employments, 
such as are taught in manual-labor schools for 
boys and iirdustrial schools for girls. It might 
be difficult to separate the younger chUdrea from 
their parents, and an attempt' so to do might 
meet with serious opposition, so that at first 
those in charge should select, with the consent 
of parents, the brightest and most promising 
youths for such schools, and in the mean time 
other schools of like character, with stringent 
rules for their government, should be established 
in the neighborhood of the agencies, bnt wholly 
separated from them. In this w’ay the Indians 
would veiy soon realize the benefits to be derived, 
and further separation would be less difficult. 

This experiment of separation .wa.s successfully 
tried by the Choctaw Nation in 1825, and sub¬ 
sequent years. A school was established in Ky. 
known as the Choctaw Academy, and was under 
the direction of Col. Bichard M, Johnson, loca¬ 
ted at Blue Springs. P. P. Pitchlyn, a well-ed¬ 
ucated Choctaw, says, in a letter to the Hon. 
James Barbour, Secretary of War.- 

“I approve of the measure because I was 
educated in the bosom of our white brethren in 
Tennessee, and I know how to appreciate its 
inestimable blessings arising from an education 
among them. It is my decided opinion that 
promising youths of our nation should be edu¬ 
cated in this method, leaving the mass of om' 
population to the honorable and benevolent 
exertions of the missionaries who are settled 
among us; for we acknowledge with gratitude 
their pious and benevolent labors, and nothing 
is intended to depreciate their merits.” 

Niles’s Begister of November 4, 1826, noting 
the progress of this school, says: 

‘ ‘ The Choctaw Academy of Kentucky is in a 
flourishing state. The second examination of 
the pupils lately took place in the presence of 
500 people, and the boys acquitted themselves 
much to the satisfaction of all present,” 

Again in July 1827, it says: 

'‘There are at date at this establishment about 


1 00 boys from the tribes of Choctaws, Creeks &c., 
a part of whom have attended more than twelve 
mont IS, and have made very considerable pro¬ 
gress.” 

The present advanced state of civilization 
among the Choctaws and Creeks may be traced 
to efforts like those ptursued a half century ago. 
It is vain to expect that such schools will be at¬ 
tended unless attendance is made compulsory by 
law, aud enforced rigorously. If the Government 
wiU earnestly enter upon an experiment of this 
character, making the necessary additional ap- 
propiations therefor, philanthropic people will 
be ready to second the work, either with money 
or effort, or both. Even now considerable sums 
are expended by the various missionary societies 
for schools, doing good here and there, but of 
little service in civilizing a whole tribe or nation. 
It may be said if this policy should be adopted for 
the Sioux it shall be for all other tribes as well. 
The answ'er is that the burden is enforced upon 
us by the treaty of 1868, so far as the Sioux are 
concerned, and no other treaty imposes a like 
burden. There ai'e from 2,000 to 2, .500 children 
about the Bed Cloud agency, and no school has 
been established there, or any attempt made to 
have one. There are 2,000 in the neighborhood 
of Spotted Tail’s agency, and no effort worthy of 
that name has been made at this agency to 
establish a school. At the Cheyenne Biver agency 
there are probably from 1,000 to 1,500 children, 
and a missionary school, with an avemge atten¬ 
dance of 20. 

The Commissioner of Education estimates 
that there are 10,217,825 children in the United 
States between the ages of six and sixteen years, 
or about one-fourth of the whole population. 
Assuming that about the same ratio prevails in 
the Sioux tribes, there are now on the Sioux 
reservation 8,000 children who are growing up in 
barbarism, not 200 of whom have ever received 
any instruction whatever; and these children are 
not decreasing in number. An achial count of 
ti e Indians of Yankton agency was made in 1859, 
report of which is found in Indian Beport of 
that year. This count shows, men, 440; woinen, 
632; boys, 473; girls, 427, audaboutlSO absent; 
which shows the ratio of children to be not less 
than above estimated. If this condition is to 
continue, how long wiU the people of the United 
States be taxed to support the Sioux Natioh? 
If the Govermnent shall enter upon the work in 
earnest, these labor-schools could be established 
in a mild climate and productive country, aud 
could soon be made self-siistaining; but the 
power of force, mildly exercised, must be in¬ 
voked in the beginning. To rely upon volunta¬ 
ry attendance is futile. This has been tried for 
two hundred years, and has rarely bee)i a success 
among the wilder tribe,s of Indians. This ex¬ 
periment may not be, but should be attempted 
gradually, and upon a well-matiu’ed plan, pre¬ 
pared by eminent teachers. It may be said 
that this experiment will make large drafts upon 
the Treasury. This need not be so. As stated 
before, these children are now clothed aud sub¬ 
sisted; or, rather, money is expended to clothe 
and subsist them. All above twelve jmars of 
age could, if well directed, very soon be made 
to earn their own subsistence and enough to 
supply food to all attending school, aud in time 
do very much toward providing their own cloth¬ 
ing. The latter, if succe.ssful, would relieve the 
Government from clothing tliem for thirty years, 
as required by the treaty. Besides, the ex 
periment could be tried in such a gradual way 
as that, if failure should follow, it need not be 
pursued. Or, if it shall prove too expensive, it 
could at any time be abandoned by Congress. 
This method is suggested for consideration. If a 


better can be found, it should be adopted. It 
seems to the commission that education, as here 
.suggested, or by some effectual method, is the 
first .step towai-ds the civilization of these tribes, 
Beligious missionaries or sectarian schools are 
useful as adjuncts, or may follow; hnt a com¬ 
plete system of etiucation, emlu-aciug all the 
children, is the first requisite. Sotne comprehen¬ 
sive system of education for the Sioux Nation 
should be established, or all attempts to educate 
and civilize them might as well l»e abandoned. 

The remsmiag element in the treat}’, as al¬ 
ready stated, contemplated that these tribes 
should become self-supporting at the end of four 
years. Seven years have elai>sed, and they are 
no nearer self-support now than then. How can 
they support themselves? Froude says: ‘T 
know but three ways of living—by working, bv 
i>y stealing.” The two last cannot 
apply to a whole tribe or nation; therefore, for 
them there is but one way, namely, by workitig. 
'I'hey comprehend fully that tlioy can no longer 
five by hunting; the game and Inilfrdo are rapid¬ 
ly disappearing from their reservation, so that 
they cannot now subsist by the chsise. To avoid 
self-support, they ask the Government, as a con¬ 
sideration for the Hills, that they be subsisted 
aud clothed for seven geueiiitious, aud some of 
them insist that this slionld continue as long as 
any of their tribe remains. They are averse to 
labor, and will not work voluntarily. Shall we 
require them to labor, and enforce the require¬ 
ment ? The American idea is that “to force a 
man to labor against his will is to make him a 
slave.” An attempt in this direction can be jus¬ 
tified only on that wljieh has been called the ty¬ 
rants plea—necessity. Does ibis necessity exist, 
or d<'e8 tiie public good require it ? Our Govern¬ 
ment does not hesitate when the public safety, 
or in other words, the general good reqiiires, to 
compel citizens to serve in the Army. During 
our recent conflict, a most stringent conscrip¬ 
tion law was enacted aud enforced, because the 
Govenimeut needed soldiers. Vagrant laws are 
enforced in most of the States as necessary for 
the good of the Slate. 

Francis A. Walker, late Commissioner of In 
dian Affairs, who has studied the ludiau ques* 
tion with great car-e, clearly cxpre.sses the neces¬ 
sity of exercising governmental control in the 
following paragraph, which we quote aud ap¬ 
prove. He says: 

“A rigid reformatory control should be exer¬ 
cised by the Government over the lives aud man¬ 
ners of the Indians of the seveml tribes, partic- 
ulary in the direction of reejuiriug them to learn 
aud practice the arts of industry, at least until 
one generation shall have been fairly started on 
a coiirse of selfrimproveinent. Merely to disarju 
the savages and surround them by forces which 
it is impossible for them to resist, leaving it to 
their own choice how miserably they will live 
or how much they shall be allowed to escape 
work, is to render it highly probable that the 
great majority of the now roving Indians will 
fall hopelessly into a condition of pauperism and 
petty crime. The right of the Government to 
exact in this particular all that the good of the 
Indian aud good of the geuarel community may 
require is not to be questioned. The same supreme 
law of the public safely which to-day governs 
the condition of 80,000 paupers and 40,000 
cfiminals within the States of the Union affords 
ampl authority and justification for the^most 
extreme and decided measures which iftay be 
adjudged necessary to save this race from itself 
and the country from the intolerable burden of 
pauperism and crime which the race, if left to 
itseft, will certainly inflict upon a scjre of fv- 
ture States. 
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KntftrpiJ at the FchtufScimt C.i. iiri i, IX 
Matter. 

tfexMiaCl; ; 

8ut«crii>ti-.»ii prtne—Fifty cckIb f ;r tw'"'. 

.'0 niiinhers. 

M. BCiC 

C.r.l, ni' Its-i-r. 


Tl'^nis* vfJ. 

The ooiiimuous caro of loo e'vht iro-j..L.’6 
rfcbool term mal'fei u !,til.ah.-.-; 
uecOf;i-ary for ihoao 7A10 lavc hail <;■ lI ..-j 
I ndian children, aod a. a'^ouoi w h >h * 
and teaohon, ;t ir, inj.M r;-..,-a X a ^ 

t,ho vacjuion. aru(»nj^ • 

can.j'njig inji/ \vaa projioMd k -ii'* -d .,1.0 
ina‘*;fo;>;od d '',';uiiL,ifpu c m <•:, - i.- --.- ,■■ 

ThOy n.n-. j. ...iro 

FlOiicia b-jyH, wito wn.ji.c ..nao h<j . ni-l 
v»alk in the indjan, rci;.! ;vty mmc, b *<, t- u j.'d 
■‘live io hoa-'.e.; j.'-ri-,.-cr.(J-- tu* to -'.ota .;uO..' 
uot only £roedt»iu bill, iii'.'i, a-.a .'.1; an c .; ci 
all the coniu»ri.i4 auci ..i t iuy 

have learned n* prize, t-o wu.ide- ’tev. r-.if-.j 
look abom dicir ei/nn'-ir <pr. . a ,1 ;e- 

iiOUo to live in n'-- 

ai.isi'ived liiat camp i>f .' av .■•■ -e l b^- 'in a'i., 
officer and liic enijiloyc ; .t.no.i;. i,nt, . .. 

of PennKylvania, vomiil be ..-boui ; d; < r 
fro-m an litdian camp ui ,r - . 

are from i.hoir formi.r \vc n‘,>.li... 

to find that they .b:< vi; no loio;. fc,; vuo u 
life. It ie an cvi.lcncc • .0 ol m viy—dna.. ..nc 

i-Grudrig indcn’./i.y';; •, mo:.. i. l- 

lUiily bmJoiup i !ii‘0i ap >ni. > a ; ad 

tasteful wornyi.uo ;d, v.nh’h v/jd t.rrnik i..v - . 
that which iv! ea: :.c a ;(i b.;. h.io o:;. 

Wo a»e,emiod.d j., i-ic vd a,. ol.j.-.Ct:■ 
made by sorrie an- ..iit . Ti-.c .(Ic i.o die • 
oha.tye 01 m.'lnni.r ..j ),o: .1! i;aiC.j. b? l;n; -C- 
movai of i.iic ■.nil.l i; i /ro.-n tin!..- oKi ho.ncu. 
It will asked, '’Vv'ill cc. sii'M) e, syctym or, fdu 
■ .a',..io .lulit the n o .' -. i.>r c ;.;do.<.i 

oil v;am;,tH.iii r.. whn-.ti \-.mU vur -omid bim up > 
Uhi return to Ihe noiiie ■j' V\ ill you ..-ot, li i .iu,. 
a t:6xia),-a[.iUij wail of new la .tea ao-a sy.iiy.a; i c 
between hiei iv'id iii;; poojile'!”’ Wo a no.', 

“Yes.” 'L'hn.' ;.i ju . wh.o wctiron.nv , 

and with ,'O'>d nope.', oi .iU'ice.is. v/c 
no tIiOfou,i;aly in.u.. iiioso clindren .fir i.uo coii. 
dibkin , no ,Y . 1' ,ni ■ nn ihci-r ho,,;- t„-:, 

wiii find n, iib.i.evr (;ly r. ; •...om-y to cvea’.e 
oonditionn. Wo hopcui b.i.idlncocpa,.! , !‘j 
of aboilar e.-i!'! '. ; ul b 'iid n, i;'.i 
will, bo ab V nii;;os.,.lnc 1 .ii.iin v.- 

get over it xu l .v u!.; do > e 10 i-levei 01 . ■ 

old life; .afi'l iho:i e c >«'•(■ i.Ka! il e- i; •■!.!, ; i 

of roatural aileoiion, e ve iiphe-ied anl p.; i.i.:,' 
with che growth of tne; bei.'cv e., .vre, nni 
{iromp^ tjieru to renni down rnc.r s ■ 
young arniti to bh- up tlnur po ipie, sf .not to 
their own level, b>‘.'U' h an i.ucmvM ide 7>oiot 
as will make the bo..id o, i;i./n;ly and ’idm. rela¬ 
tions a ruuitJid bctiofti, un >ui.!c-,U'.va to] 
Christian e-dorc on '.no Xiart of ed ■. ■d-Ii 
youth aud an i'r.x ‘'..'b'y .i'b.'w^d. fovo >n b'-c 1 
direction of ChriMia n../ and oiviii;--a,a;Ti. \Vc 1 
are sure of '..ho theory ; the ditii ■..a:-v is a jn-ac-1 
tical o.nOjit io simply ton.: .-.ii.r nttie br.. of v. U'. ■.•m | 
be far too short to avaii much unless cur wo' k k- 
HUppleincnn'd by uiiicti m-iro of the .-amu Ji..nd. j 
There are in ttve Bioiiic i. ‘dK) aboutdiKiO c;n'.d-.-cu j 
of a school ago. 'j he -ago number au.m riing 
agency schools io only 7u!. 

The total nuraber of Ttidinn chiid-en of 
Hohool age oxolus.i.?e of ibe five o. '.dbzed tnbes 
in Indian Territory is 31,113—an unde'c-estuoare, 
many tribes b mg vii-o.>ord\>. The n‘.c .ige 
number Hoteiidiug y b'-hcoK 1, }S8. 

This showo that inoro ’..hiin 3o,<KiO criildrca a^e i 
growing up in igaora'Kio. We want lOb 'lo.'b I 
schools m this at Carlirla. To quo ,0 from the 1 
report of the Indian Cmom'! wi :/)cr: 1 

“If aMj tlie Indian chiulrca could enjoy the] 
privilege of such sohoois, a fc v ; oa.s i <\ < eg ] 
wQ.uldsolve the Indian pfoblem. In i.ui.s ivay a 
generation of Indiana will be •.ra. .led uj) who 
will bo no longer a burden acd a nubauoo, but 
helpful and useful citiaonsof the State.” 


In«:!an Citlacnsisip. X 

Hardly ever Las there been a time when the ^ 
Pro.. cf”thc ^ ou .. m'l h a e ■.ucn to i 

ir.a.'oro ;cia ■’ ’j J 0 -■ c. iu c <’X the .-...u a.;.", ■ 

Eoatthei-'c- ; - i y of . .c.e artiC'es ato • 

made tg; c-f , .ou.v yri .i; c. a.ui.i Indian 
R ' . . - > . i ^ 1 ' b . . mi c u, 

WJiO j.a.C ■ , U .■ .-.'.'I j,..d t a;<aii!:.. • 

bojr'O ot . • ^ I 00 ’ ‘ o l, but a - 

i grear denief li, r-.-i cei„a .- v unin.a.'.t'ea and ' 


i-ujjac i - • V. . -'1 • T, i>by wm. iccans, 

moi ^ iS'.J .J" by Iny o. ytr, wiii 

the de.sb'c i ' 1 bo 1 . 1 1 f ni.akiu.g tlio 

iui a.* i.av. as h r. ’.d.'., fa t n m our prugioss 
a" a - ‘ (y ic le-turc very ^cjv., acntly 
jijc i.nt„d ;> u , • 1 ,d b<.' auco the jci.aii is 
. 1)1 a :;i -o i -CO :aii be poinocutod, robbed 
.ind .>.vu-.d n-./ul, 'Ulh no law ^.r powor oi 
defence, ■■ 1 d* a: .•(f-ior • o \o.a U«c pravuoge 
m mtU'C'-'I.p la tJ;e suro^, a-id bei-t \ ay of 
ngLtni^_, u’! -v i,r cmootiing aiJ diillcultiefl. 

This ocr.,.a’-uy lo a rrasrake. Ail intclhgent 
J, V' pie icu j .T tl at, b few ROhai'S ai-e ready to i 
perform C,/: b> cs uitizens as voters 'Oid tax 
r'ayer-,-;;ai‘1 ■* ■> t‘,c im m. i.. they pass from 
the iuu'.ccLi • -j "-tr-i cf ILc executive, the law 
IS thetr rml) p.i'oto tor, a.od being iu couipiora- 
t. , 0 c ..hcy arc; ha.hlo to bo inqioeea tn. 

.Aid et.. . 1^1 XI’ ni- ofieetualiy ui>dcr fona of 
law than ./y a.v/ rxla-r mean:-;, a.-i >uia been dem- 
. ,•,1 ' ' ' '■ > > i die i'olTiwatojnic, O’dj;- 
pex'/aa .'- ,or,-.;o .'tribes. 

Ac it vioc.' ’.s, ri:i ,.-i . rAvindlos feel tlxosc who 
v/ouid i"e ■ .-.''i <-' ■..o'.u are ;u o.-xoe co..,irouteu 
wnU lU; 0 .... n*;..- r.., "v f the (ho erjonent; 
hold iiva.i.l i>;.'ebauiy ./uftir dobigns frue- 
traucd. e r,t;c innaed; .;.e aiul xjov.’crful 

prolocuen 01 idio ccrameiv^ and put them 
nuder the ti.v, (wluch does n;t lieco.aarily 
iueau ju,t;':c) and wo cliouid certainly see 
wroagi; ui-'d-J,’ iorui <1 laiv that 

woui'd'arau'jc finv nonost iuu: f latlon. and make 
O'.'h W". o ui.l l-idinns z.-rej d. n. the re^poUSi- 
Iv.ln e,-; oi ..n.izericiiij* \ve-.e e-vO;' eon erred on a 
p.'-.'.p'e ■vfi.x yo'j f.ir 1 etufiYc-i from barbi’ineai, 
iv'nx,:; . T , -naitip IK ai jsc.eA a goi.^d tiling, it 
•• ...I’-J ife t.hc ,'*!)f,'jhno min c.f liinc timtiis ; i the 
i d'.i 1 ', v.-.-,; uhoy lua-do the iminecLate recip- 
c'.i.. . i' Jt. S.iine ceta! lishod law 01 Indian 
■ .cliei.urc is avj^cni.iy needed and tiic xiresont 
mi'cciu-ity m a gresu, drawback to profjress. 

A. J. S. 


'.riiC-rS ;l'■ 1 i-llsg the of 

Le I C'l 1 . > d 0 -'d anm , ■ of ed'i.M.hjg Juin- 

d. i I •! w.,., in,III .tio .’.nii.c-.ccfuj; ’'-e camp. 
TLii ):\X i‘ i.e may be m-umedui'. loUow s* 
iJMfn ;./‘8 Tea chug i.ifiuenvxe;-. 

d ei ! .. .; <:[>p<.r;.U fi:.> .'duTdod tho chii- 

1 . ; , 1 ' • • .11 ’;•« p.irc .-f xiie White : 

■h"' I I'O', ;.,:i’an. -''uh. Associa- 

'-•io.i a'd • 'i-c!'-'■'.►. i'l flic ri inst’au chuivhes. 

These a-'.; ai; r/‘'d i.i.mts, a .d it, XR to be 
•>'J;ed .h ■ ... I.i t iO_ i.A, ; SIKi'. 

apj .vor, ' .ixf, 1 for d.e piu'pose as will make the 
i^'-eriu-o '* sm •e;.K -and a'lnii:. i-f die e.stahksh- 
iO-e J. of -tv, • ‘.jtij . • .1 a,' k. J1 u t e 'i' imaie 
■-'bjcci r'lc ’’v-'- - ‘u-: if, of ti.c wh'Ue indiaji 
-a’6, and v tmnp - .i shi., buTCii '-i school 
facilities -■:? .‘d ou cbe v ; .cr akOiis. Tlisse 

'cTo'jl J U'CSi. a den,a id that. cai'in.;5f. 00 , jnet- by 
' / i,ih' s. A .!•-.'/* "u .’U r ;' '-didavi can be 
" a’he . d J ■ !i'im i ou.d . .a be induced to 
go av'ay m e ho-ol. Ami a’ 3.0 tho.so as the 
p'-c-paniv.vy ‘•..iii.' .Ic, ).l>e htu.,'-:.-, of .i '.'hild. to he 
so. I .vwr,/c. nhw:.! U'-.iy be h-o.'v.-i.'od. The 
tinimiig K. .;o;ds r.i cho t’eac-i should Ixiar the 
► 1 U'C n ‘ , the 'n.(''ng, i ':o -'i tliat. c-clv.gss 

do>'/> ill "ur ayotem. lot a scholar- 

snip in t lio i / aining Kclioal bo set before tlie 
cliild. in the jiTeparatory school a inward for 
industry and persevoraucc, and it will prove a 


avi'ay from tl.>i u’.lw;, wi.;i;rc a iu.-'ber develop¬ 
ment may be e:-eC'.ed.—[Cheyenue Trans- 

The following iv..;iracte were taken from the 
specoli of Hon. Frank E. Beltzhoover, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, on the Ute bill, delivered in the House 
of Eexirescntafcives, at Wasiungton, June, 9tli: 

“The policy which must solve the red-nme 
jiroblein must conform to the sjiirit of humanity 
and charity and culture, if it is to be expected 
to bear any beneficial and practioa! fruits. The 
Indian must be brought into contaot with our 
institutions and be made obedient to our Jaws. 
The dead-line wMcii for a century has soijarated 
him from all the j'-eople of the earth must be 
obbteralod, lie must be made to understand 
the customs of civil society, and as fast as he 
I becomes fit be enfranchised with the great pre- 
I rogatives cf citizensliip. We nmsi take him out 
of the hereditary tutelage in which ho has been 
hold for a century. We must make him stand 
on his foot as a man. W'e must give him a fair 
chance in the mighty race of humanity. We 
have coirOnoci him to the woods and hold him 
with iron fetters hr unending servitude to 
savagenesfs. We liave environed hun witii 
agents and traders and sharpers a>id contractors 
and people of ah kiiid.i, whose contacc ha.s made 
liim shudder at any wholese-ie doses of civiliza¬ 
tion if these arc the foretastes of it. We have 
kept and fed him as a pauper, a.nd msiated that 
ho must stay so. Wo have not tried to make 
him self-supporting. No race of men on the 
face of the earth would improve in such per¬ 
petual ostraoism and exile.. -Wa Uave-shut.the 
Indian out from the society, and told 

him to go on with bis ancient customs cf 
cruelty and b.ai’barism. Wo Iiave allowed and 
encouraged him to practice all the cruelties of 
the inquicition in the punishment of his crimi¬ 
nals. We stand by and see him shoot a.od tor¬ 
ment the cattle given him for food. Against all 
these things huma.nity cries out and we make 
no word of jirotest. We have tried no preven¬ 
tion. 

There are tlxrse hundred thousand of these 
pecxilo still in this land, and this large number 
compels us to meet the question of their govern- 
munt without any maudlin sentiment or cruel 
selfislmess. We must practice an intelligent 
and sagacious policy which is founded on and 
may jirofit by the experiences of the past. We 
have to contend with the natural disinclination 
of the Indian to physical labor, to reverse all the 
traditions from time immemorial common to the 
In.dian mind, that labor is degrading. We 
must conquer the natural and_ umversal op¬ 
position of the Indian to the introduction of 
civilized habits cf life and thought.” 

“There is no reason why those tribal institu¬ 
tions and relations should not be gradually and 
eifcctually abolished.” 

“The Indian is human, and, no matter what 
his fc^aditione or his habits, if you will locate 
him and jiut him in contact with the force,s of 
our ciwilization his ragged nature will rospond, 
and the fruit of the endeavor will be his civiliza¬ 
tion and development. . 

Tfci© ClosiHSf Year. 

In leas than a week the school year of ’79 and 
’80 will have or.dcd. Many of tho workers will 
bo off for the Summer vacation or to rejoin 
their friends in other work of tho States. As 
wo lookback over the nine cy ten months of 
..the ^hool and compare the children as they go 
out with the they made when re¬ 

ceived at tho opening of the school, there is 
much to encourage us, certainly their advanee- 
mont amfily repays the energy and labor be¬ 
stowed.—[Oheyonne Transporter. 
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—Hereafter the Eauus Keatah Toh will be 
published by Mason D. Pratt. >¥0 w’ish him 
success. 

—Eadle Keatah Toh has received a second 
generous donation of 85 pounds of paper from 
the Smith Paper Co., Lee, Massachusetts. 

—The evidences which are continually ap¬ 
pearing of the interest of the students in the 
school and their appreciation of the efforts made 
in their behalf cannot but be cheering to those 
in charge of them. 

—^Dming the absence of the boys their cpiar- 
ters have been thoroughly overhauled, white¬ 
washed and renovated. It is intended, if possi¬ 
ble that their rooms shall have a more cheerful 
and homelike appearance than has been practi¬ 
cable hitherto. 

—There are very few instances of an educated 
Indian being averse to the general civilization of 
Ihs race and perhaps never does he become a 
subject for the government to fight. It is ig¬ 
norance not intelligence that causes the princi¬ 
pal difficulty in managing Indians. 

—^Letters from different points in the Indian 
country to pupils of this school give abundant 
evidence that whatever may be the prejudices of 
the older Indians against a civilized way of life, 
the rising generation who have had more or less 
instruction in the schools at agencies are in favor 
of progress and they try to encourage one an¬ 
other to zeal and perseverance. 

—Those who are working m any depart¬ 
ment can only expect results in proportion to 
the effoi-ts put forth—especially is this true of 
those who work for the uphfting of a degraded 
race. It takes faith in the possible future, 
hope in the endeavor, unflagging energy and 
perseverance in the execution, and syiUpathy 
and love for humanity wherever found. 

—^Education of Indian youth has been in vogue 
to a considerable, extent for years and 
what are the results? To a a large extent 
prejudice and opposition are gone. Thousands 
have been disciplined and etiucated enough for 
their station m hfe and wherever there is a 
good boardmg school, it becomes the neucleus 
of a settlement, and pei-haiis lias had more in¬ 
fluence than anything else in settling the Indians 
in permanent homes. 

—The benign and elevating influence 
of the Christian religion on the Indians should 
not be measured solely by the number who are 
joined by membership to the mission chm-ches; 
there are aside from them a large number who 
are influenced by that which they do not profess, 
and the power of the Gospel is felt by thousands 
who do not choose to join visibly wit^ those 
who have said, goodbye to heathenism,but who 
nevertheless are controlled and guided by the 
truth their consciences cannot resist. 

—One want very much felt during our last 
session of school was that of a boys’ sitting and 
reading room, where they could sit in quiet and 
read or unite. An effort has been made to 
remedy this by fitting up two rooms of the 
boys' baiTacks in an attractive style, and as soon 
as we are able suitable pictures and games will 
be added; the whole placed under the care of 
some trastv boys to insure a quiet, pleasant 
room for their benefit. It is proposed to add 
an organ to each of these rooms when practica¬ 
ble. 

—We are informed by letter from Cheyenne 
River Agency, I)okota,that a recent census 
shows umety-four actual homesteaders among 
the Indians of that Agency who have renounced 
the tribal relation, taken up farms and turned 
their attention to agrioniture and stock raising 
successfolly. Great interest is being taken in 
education, and many applications ai-e made to 
send children to Carlisle and Hampton. We 
■ wish we could take thq whole of them. Any one 
. -Rcejiuahited with the.se Indians daring thepast four 
' jmars can see tliat this is malting most wonderful 
progress. 


—The different Sunday Schools in Carli-sle; 
which have Indian classes have not forgotten ■ 
their Indian scholars now that the picnic ti>r,e ; 
has come around, and in consequence many ul 
our pupils have been particijiants in these 
pleastmt occasions. The kuiduess of their 
teachers, and the hberality which gave them 
a share in the refreshments and amusements 
px'ovided made these days memoi-able. This 
is a kind of object teixchiug which the Indians 
fully appreciate and eujoy^ The refining 
effect of such association with cultivated Chris¬ 
tian people will sooner or later be apparent. 

Doings of the :ftouf h of July. 

Mond.vv, July 5th.— A few dollar’s were ex- 
Xrended in tire-works. To most of the Indian 
cliiidren these were something entii*ely new and 
pleased them immeirsely. In the fore part of 
the day the boys wer-e almost strangers to fire, 
cr’ackei's, but tliey caught the mania from some 
white boys and before evening were as patriotic, 
as any body. 

WEUN'iEsnAY, 7th.—Capt. Pratt, several teach¬ 
er’s and about tweutypupils visited Harrisburg,at 
the iuvitatiorr of the Rev. Dr. Robiirsou, of the 
1st Presbyterian chvrroh, to be present at a 
missionary meeting of the Wonrens’ Christian 
Association, Speeches were made by Capt. 
Pr-att and others and by the Indians—a few 
short speeches and recitations. Here as else¬ 
where the cause of Indians and Indian missions 
was the gainer by the presence of liviirg rep¬ 
resentatives of the race, who had made 
some jirogress in the" way’ of civilization. A 
great deal of interest was arorrsed in the meet¬ 
ing which took a tangible slrape when the c*ol- 
lection was aunoirnced. While there they vis¬ 
ited the Capitol and were showir all over the 
departments. Joshua,a Kiowa Indian, delivered 
“Logan's Speech” from the speaker’s desk. 

Tuesday, 13th.—All the member’s of the 
school, both teachers and scholar’s werrt oi\ a 
picnic to the War’ur Springs where the boys 
were irr camp. All spent a pleasant day. 

Thursday, 15th.— ^^A irortion of the school 
wa.s present by hrvitation at the Sunday’ School 
convention at Oakville. The committee in 
charge had arranged nicely’ for eutertaimneni 
and a pleasant aird profitable time was siieirt. 

Sunday, 18th.—Capt. Pratt and several of 
the older pupils were jrreseut by iirvitatioir at 
New Bloomfield, iuPeny Co., fit an irrterestiirg 
meeting. 

FnrD.VY, 23rd.—The Rev. Jno. Robirrson and 
Sister Sophie of the Dakota Mission, arrived 
at the Barracks. These two worker’s have been 
many years on the frontier ainoirg the Indians. 
They are now just from Spotted Tail’s Camp. 

Monday. 20th.—A rrumber of the teachers 
and pupils attended the camp meeting at Oak¬ 
ville. The proceedings were participated in by 
the Rev. Jno. Ijlobinson, Capt. Pratt and 
other’s, and all had a good time. 

liKiitius lu f'ainp. 

For the past three weeks all the largest boys 
of the school, and those who were at all on the 
invalid list, have been iir camp at the war’ll!, 
sulphur springs, Pen’y, Co. This mode of life 
has been a complete change for them and the 
results of the fishing, bathing, climbirrg the 
hills and breathing the pure air of the moim- 
tains have been of marked benefit to them. Irr a 
few days they will return and resume work with 
a new zest. Orre fact has been made e’vident 
by this camp life, viz., tliat they have a decided 
preference for houses rather than tents, and 
their home at the barracks will hereafter be 
still more appreciated. 

It is intended that the girls shall also have a 
few -weeks of camp life before school com¬ 
mences again. 

St. Augustine, Fla., July 5, 1880, 

Capt. R. H. Pratt—Dear Sib : 

Enclosed please find $5.33, a small oontri- 
butiou from the “Union Bible School” of 
St Augustine, PJa. I say small, because with 
I your large expenditures and generous donations 
I it will seem small to j'ou, till the circuoLstances 
■ under which it was raised are known. 

I Our school is composed entirely of colored 


children and their pavent.s, who ovni their daily 
broad by the sweat of their brow, ami whoso 
means are, of cour’se, very limited. 

It has been our habit for several years to 
.alvo up a collection every Sunday, and evei'y 
Summer the money has been forwanied to tlie 
Woman’s Board of the A. B. 0. F. M. for the 
Zulu mission. 

Many of the scholars have been interested, this 
year, in the Indians, and particularly in your 
effort on their belralf at Carlisle, so when 1 
rendered in my annual account, and asked what 
should be done with the money, one of the 
young men got up, and sivid he thought it would 
be nice, as our Superintendent, Miss Mather, 
was so much iuter'ested hr the educatiorr of the 
Indians, to send it to Carlisle, j.and at the same 
time gratify her. I said “Yon have always sent 
to ihe Zulus, and you must not be influenced l)y 
.Miss Mather in this. Tiio money’ is yours, ami 
you must send it just m here yon like best, and 
to whomsoever you think it would do the most 
good”. Then it was suggested that it might he 
divided, and half sent to the Znius, and lialf U' 
the Indians. A very respectable colored innn 
then rose and said he seconded that motion, he 
thought we ought to do something for “om- 
Indians,” and at the same time give Miss Mather 
pleasure: so the vote of the school was taken, 
and it was decided to send you $5.33, the lurlf 
of our annual collection. 

Excuse my long story, but f wanted you f<t 
see that the colored people as well as the whih's 
are waking up to the “Indian question”. 

Wishing you all success, 1 am 

Yoru’s mo.st sincerely’, It. L. P. 

The following original speoclr was delivereil 
by Joslrna 11. Given, before the Cund.nu’land 
Valley Sunday School Convention, held at 
Oakville. I'a. 

“My friends, I speak to y’ou a few words. 
The Indians are not much civilized. We livv 
in houses made of the skims of butt’aloe.s. The 
Indian women have very hard work nmking 
moccasins for the men. and work all the days 
long. The Indian men do nothing, just we 
think aboul figliting and they dont know any¬ 
thing about God. Now they had diildron to 
send to school. I say the Indian children do 
iirtich better because we have souiething to do 
now. We are learning carpenter trailo, hinck- 
smith, shoemaker, harness-uiaker and tinner. 
Koba and Roman Nose is best tinners among 
the boys, and rest of the boys are rvorkiug on 
the farm and the girls know how to sew and 
how to cook in stove. Capt. Pratt is a very 
good friend to the Indians, and lie teaches us a 
good iniiuy things and rv’e love him too. I 
chink some of you have not understand mo and 
some of you do, because I am not much Eng¬ 
lish. The Indians send tlieir children to Car¬ 
lisle to education. There are 17 different tribes 
here to make the same family, and try to do 
the best we can, so wlion they gone back to 
their homos and they can teach their iiaroats 
beeau.se they have sometliiag to leai-n from the 
white people, so the Indians may bo save. Now 
the red mens wants to follow the vviiite men’s 
road and they want their children to get edu¬ 
cation. I am glad the Indian children do good 
many’ thing and done very’ nicely too. I am 
Kiowa boy nineteen years old. 

IJstof D<»siulioiiM RceciviMl ill aiil of I lie 
Carlisle Iiiiiian School ivliicli 
liuvc not llltlicrto liocii 
Achiiowicilgrcil. 

From Mrs. Larocqne : Bell and mount¬ 
ings, for chapel.'.$ 5s no 

From Miss Longstretlr: Package of 
dr-a-iving books and pencils, also box 
of books. 


From Joseph Laroequei: Cash. (If 88 

“ T. H. Robertson; “ . 25 on 

“ Miss Davenport; “ . 50 00 

“ Friends at Troy, N. Y. 25 00 

“ Mrs. Waiter Baker: One set of 

Band instruments. 400 Oo 

From Mrs. Booth: A large number of 
copies of Scientific American. 

From Mr. Eby: Cash. 5 00 








;r..| til' Tut.j 

t'jtrty y.Kjn-rh’tn-t'S atiuntfe iUc 

‘•Wake nj)I Wake up I The day has dawned, 
and here are so)/ie !><>ys for yon.” Tliis cry at- 
t< nded by a isiu;< e-i<'in of iond laps o.pon our 
(•loH<!d Klmf.torK, aron-.< d n.s very tre.riyo.a; iiiorn- 
iiig in the K'uuinerof IMl."). Ti;«i a'v) ee-^ liad 
iiia/lo £i trc.'tty wit.li our ;'o\enui.e'..:, > cilinjr ns 
the of '.s ay on liu; KonUi eide of ti (■ P;atte 
river, and in fiiHiHirij' (} e iicaty on our part, 
{. .irher- w re U) he (-cut to them, tho:igh they 
inade no jsjed;.,' , to ‘. ml their ehildreu to 
sehool. 

We !;i'.d been with them nearly a sear, making 
li'.'iny etlorls to gather a mjIiooI, and -when at 
!.'nt we nMia (i-ded sve could only get the girls. 

former teacher hivd built a .school house and 
Iri.'d to gather the ehiidr.-.n daily from their 
Vih’age honnjo to in.struct Uunn ; )m ’.‘.a--about 
.c;sncci- sfn’i a; he would hase been had im pro- 
j'.'eed to call in a flock of prairie . hii'hons end! 
chiy to e;it tim r-oj-n he would throw to them, 

W'e proposed to take the childrexi to oar home 
a.;d liav.' a hoartling school. Heveral bad been 
broiiglit to iis V. ith tlie promi.se that the}' should 
-.■;iy ; hut when we refu.-:ed to board all the fa- 
tlu'i's. moiiicrs, i'landpareiit*;, uuc.e.s. a.int.sa.:d 
lonsiUN. who su.ld.jnly remembered ihc'r leia- 
itou-.nip to tliC ch’.ld. they would take it back to 
:!ie.r v.iitace m ■.■r.'al disgust tliat we v-eiCso 
mliosjcnioie \t la-t a man be'icmgir.g lo the 
■s-icds'Is'.nd bron„Mit tiis litt'c gre.nd da.ughter 
a'id : :i:d she should be oum to Uucli, for he 
•./Lshed wc. io Know liow 1(1 live like the. whites. 

All 111; Ti.v -anu- tone a w'oinan iroin the same 
i.and bmu.^ht her daughter, sayiigv (led ),ad 
v.iwi!) l.iT a ch'l'l that was \ery w'liite and it was 
gf.od .vh*' i,l,imid learn t(. read while mau’s book. 
.\ man from auotlmv l;and, who never met us 
without telling us of something lie .saw in Wash- 
'ngtoii till he wiltK known to us by‘ that name, 
bromdjt hi.s daugliter that she miglit be dressed 
iik.i I he shite women he saw on Ids visit to his 
t lo ut Father—e .pecially must we lie her ha'i 
•with ribbons. 'J'hns one after another had been 
.:<i«a d till M c had eight girls and no hoy. The 

Is v.cre ill learu to sew, cook, dress like the 
. ;■< iid and write., if we clioso to teach 
.ivi.i; hut the boys must s ay at the villages, 
.1. I !iiv Hf ...ames where they ajrpcared like 
v.’-,> .t.hlne, hu'd and go to war. 

Jt w;n nea.ly a yea’- after our first girl came 
lo ns brf.n-e tno utTiMd of the lii'st hoy.s was 
i'MUi nm-ial as X ha'.e recorded. Ouv door was 
..(-m; opcirnd and the hoys entering seated Ihem- 
.’clvcs on :!m floor. d,'he men who brought 
tlmia must cal before leaving; and the kettle 
of corn, beam; and dried bufialo-m.eat that had 
Is'nu cooked in anticipation of the adieux we 
.■.ciM to re.'oivc that day, as the vilUigos were 
about to start tin th.cr summer hunt, \va 
brought into froqnenl requisition as one after 
aool.imr drojiped iu to eat. and say good-by, 
I’.ach . in; v,-lio came w as careful to charge ns to 
wa'idi the Isiys they gave us, for they were like 
wolv.i; in their village ruuniug around to see 
viiiivi linw could .steal. 

From this we knew that it was to rid tbem- 
si.'h.c.s of ii .mti.saucc tJuU the boys were given; 
lad we laid long asked for boys and accepted 
ilie gift lulling for good re.sults, and were 
greatly relieved wdieu our last visitor took his 
icHve. so the two little wretched beings who sat 
o.i the door need no longer cndur .3 the shower 
..f iiihuUs poured upontheip. 

I need not desm-ibe the cleansing jirocess 
(lirougU which they passed, before tliey could 
have a place beside ourotlior pupils, but I will 
add tiiat the little wom, pinched face of one 
peeping from an enormous mass of hair several 
inches in length, that stood ere d 'ill over his 
head ia-icanso it, wa.s so stilf with dust and grease 
and vermin cans.al my hu.sband to call him 
Moses ^Yild. 

We found our boys tr;^<.-ub;e, and so great was 
their imju’ovement. when the Pawnees returned 
from tlieir hunt, Arote-ko-ut(Oid Hay) the man 
who Imd brought us our first scholar, eojieluded 
to give us ids youngest sou— a beautiful manly 
yontli in whom our hearts timsted and of whom 
wo were ’proud indeed. Hut the ague attaeked 
l-otli vvhifcs and Indians tluit .seasou. There 


luid b- ■ a i,;ur.y acifs of pia'rie biokeu and 
we a-.m-.l ed t/.r. appeara.'.ce of the disea-e to the 
decaying of vegetable n.atter, a; the Pawnees 
said it had never juevaiied among them before. 

Our ‘xd.olars were sufferers with the oitier.s 
a:,d a. tiiC disease was not easily con trolled the 
Itid nu.s became re.-tics.s and took their childi-eii 
home to treat them. They were fed till full 
when hungry and when burning- with fever 
plunged into the river-. 'Phis caitsed congestion, 
and the p.ride of our school, the beautiful Alfred, 
d.ed. We could not care for our scholars during 
the winter and they all went on the hunt. In 
the spring of liSfh, when they returned, many 
more, both of boys and girls were oflered us 
than we could ca.e for. Twenty was the num¬ 
ber received. 

Several war parties of Sioux visited us after 
the I’a-.vnees left for their summer hunt and 
were so threatening that the missionaries sta¬ 
tioned there together with the government em¬ 
ployes considered it unsafe to remain, and all 
removed to the Council Bfufls agency, at Belle¬ 
vue,on the Missom'i Kiver, we tatriug our twenty 
scholars with us, where we remained till the 
next spring, w-iicn our school that we had 
gatliered with so much piains-taking and cared 
for with so much joy w as taken from us and 
given into the hands of others. 

But tlie thought that boys as well as girls 
.should ieai-n the mysteries of civilized life had 
taken root in the Pawnee mind, and when they 
cad piledgecl themseive;i under a new treaty to 
send their eldidven to school,and having returned 
to them, we in 18()2 established the Pa-wnee 
Manual Labor school, there w as no diliiculty 
ill getting the number of boys called for. 
When the school l ad been in opemtion some 
yeai-s, the village Indians who could not read 
considered it a favor to be permitted to take 
our school girls for wives recognizing the truth 
that the mother gives the impuess of her mind 
to her famUy. E. G. P. 


A I.ottcr from a I’riciKl to tlie Indian 

Foni' BE,NNE-rT, D. T., May 12th. 18H0. 

Dear Pratt: —The good world moves along 
smoothly and I think of no complaint to olfer. 
I have been remaeded to my old duties in con¬ 
nection with tliO Indians and they all apjieared 
glad to see me back and made a thousand in- 
quirie.s iu legard to Carlisle and Hampton. By 
the way 1 am vei-y much obliged for the piho- 
tograpihs of boys and girls. They are just 
splendid and has e served to greatly interest the 
ludians. 

Two of our leading men will join the delega¬ 
tion of visiting Indians who are to do Carlisle 
and Hainjiton this summer. I am trying to get 
the.se Indians interested in wheat produce, for 
wliich the clim.ate and soil of their reservation is 
emineutly adapted. 

In looking over the photographs my heart was 
drawn towards the dear children. I feel a yearn¬ 
ing interest in the welfare of each individual and 
hope that you will find time to keep me posted 
on the progress made. I read the Eadle Kea- 
TAH Ton with a great deal of interest and have 
been pleased to see it favorably mentioned in 
several of the leading journals. Youi- work is 
a graud, noble enterprise; must be successful, 
and cannot help) but reflect credit and honor up¬ 
on its author. 

I feel that you over-estimate the value of my 
poor services. It seems to me as though I ought 
to have done more and the time w-as so short. A 
life-time is too brief to achieve the grand object 
in view, but I am sincei-ely glad that I was able to 
afford you even a little help in your time of 
need. My heart aches w'hen I am obliged to see 
so many of my little friends idling away their 
time here. They ought to be in school and re¬ 
ceiving the careful training wliich can alone ef¬ 
fect their reclamation from their barbarous life. 
It is TOO BAD 1 I wish the good people could see 
and realize the needs of this ignorant a-ud blind¬ 
ed race. The missionaries are w'orking hai-d, 
but they labor under fearful disadvantages and 
are woefully 'weak in numbers. 

'J’he aclvautages gained by removing the children 
from the influence of their people and thoroughly 
training in useful knowledge are imperatively 


necessaiy to the thorough eradication of the 
barbarous customs and the cultivation of their 
better (pualities. 

The Indians at this a .^ency have made really 
wondei-ful progress in the past four years; but 
tiiere is still ample room for improvement. Bull 
Eagle has increased his herd of domestic cattle 
from thi-ee to tliirty-two in the past three yeai-s, 
a.ud many of his Indians have been equally suc¬ 
cessful. The first sergeant of the detachment of 
scouts, has in the neighborhood of 70 head. 

All the Indians axe cultivating more or less 
ground and wear citizens’ clothes, chop wood for 
tJae steam-boats, work at the Agency and em¬ 
brace every opipoi-tunity to earn money. 

lioy often talks about his little Indian boy at 
CariiMe and wants to know when we will see 
(Japxtain Piatt. I hopxe we may before many 
months see your school increased in number of 
pmpils and generously endowed. G. L. Brown. 


An liKlian Boy’s Visit to Xow York. 

I arrived. Fix-st I came to Harrisburg. I 
take the cars there and go to Philadelphia and 
.stay there about tw euty minutes. I had dinner 
there, then I came to J ersey City. I came there 
about six o’clock; then I take little steamboat 
and cross the Hudson river to New York. I got 
tiieie half past six, I went on elevatedrail-road 
very high up, I thinlx twenty fii e feet. Bome- 
where I got out^I don’t know where, and then I 
walk to Dr. Deems’ house. A great many^'p®^)- 
ple there—house full and not ,got room ; so I 
went back to Jersey City to Hotel and stay thei-e 
ail night. Vvediiesday morning I go again to 
New York. This time I go alone. I find Dr. 
Deem’s house. I staid there few minutes, then 
Dr. Deem’s son take me in elevated cars again. 
We got out and went in a big house. We got 
in elevator and w ent up to top one himdred and 
eighty feet, ax-d I saw all over New York Jei-sey 
City and Brooklyn just like the birds we w-ei-e 
high up. Afleiwvard we went again iu elevated 
cars. I went lo axpuarium I saw good many 
strange kind fish, and some monkeys very fxumy 
make me laugh a good deal. One big monkqj- 
one side and some the othei-, axid one little mon¬ 
key high xxp iix the middle J dont see. I put my 
ear pielty near ai:;d befox-e I know the little 
monkey catch my hat off and throw it away. I 
jmxip lip-) and look, but he pxretend he don’t see 
! xne he only eat very fast both his hands go up 
to his mouth quick and push in what he eat, 
Little while after I forgot and went near again 
and he go on eat he dont look at me, but before 
I know he catch off my hat again tlirow it aw-ay 
he very sly. Afterward we went to a restau¬ 
rant and got dinner and then we go on elevated 
cars again axid then we got out axid went in a 
stage and rode to the Grand Central Depot and 
got my ticket. Dr. Deexus’ son went in the 
cars with me and sit a little while, then he 
shake hands and we say good bye. It was half 
past one when the cans stop at Tarrytown. I get 
in a cai-riage and come to Dr. Cai-uthers’ house 
and I was vex-y glad to see Dr. and Mrs. Caruth- 
ers, Tsaitkopeta and Holly, and they very glad 
to see me. First thing when I got here Tsaitko- 
peia gave me a basket of cherries. We walked 
after sxxppxer on the hill top and saw Hudson 
x-iver long u ay. Afterwards we went to prayer 
meeting. Now I am sitting here with Tsait¬ 
kopeta. He is making arrows. He show me 
his plants this morning. I am very glad to see 
his plants and they grow different kind of veg¬ 
etables, maybe six kinds. Mrs. Caruthers 
sends twenty-five cents for School News for 
Tsaitkopeta and will send for other paper too 
soon and post money. Tsaitkopeta very good 
speak English, he expxlaiu commandments to me 
axid teach me about Bible some things I dont 
understand before and I very glad. I dont 
know- how many days I must stay Tairytown 
yet. I am afraid I get lost in New York when 
I go back; and afraid not enough I got to pay 
may be you tell Dr. and Mrs. Caruthers about 
it. Mrs. Caruthers says jxxst now I must not 
be afraid she will see I will get safe to New 
York to Dr. Deems. He wanted me to'come 
and stay at his house thx^ee or four days before 
I go back to Carlisle: When I go to New York 
I w'ill go to Central Park. H. C, Homan Nose, 






EABLE KEATAH TOE 


“goi> heij?s those wtho help themselves.” 
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One Way to provide a few Schools for 
a part of Oar Forty •thousand nntaagrht 
Indian Youth. 

The following report to the House of Repre-1 
sentatives from the Indian Committee, will an¬ 
swer many questions asked us as to the intent 
of the Carlisle SchooL | 


House op Rephesestatives. 

4(>th Congress, 2nd Ses-siou. Report No., 7.'>2. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
INDIANS. 


Apbil (), 1880.—Refered to House Calender 
and ordered to be printed. 


Mb. Pound, from the Committee on Indian Af¬ 
fairs, submitted the following 

REPORT: 

[To accompany bill H. R. 173r>] 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, having 
f irther considered the bill (H. R. 173*),) entitled 
•‘A bill to increase educational priviiegs and es¬ 
tablish additioral industrial training schools for 
the benefit of youth belonging to such nomadic 
Indian tribes as have educational treaty claims 
upon the United States,” report the same back 
with amendments, with the recommendation 
that it pass when so amended. 

The committee, in reporting this bill for fijial 
action, beg to restate and reaffirm the consid^- 
ations set out in their report of June 14. 1879, 
submitted for printing and recommittal, and to 
supplement and emphasize the same by citing a 
few iiertinent facts of subsequent history. The 
following is from the report above referred to: 
Your committee lieg to submit, iu support of sucli recommen- 
liation, that tlie Govtrnment lias made treaty stipulations 
with several luimaflic triiies of Indians, specifically providing 
for eilncati'inal advantages for their youth “betweu the ages 
of six and sixteen”; notably with the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
iioes, Kiowas and Coiiyvnches, Crows, Kavajoea, Sioux, Utes, 
and the northern Cheyennes and Arai>ahoe8. 

These sevenU treaty provisions now in force are, in like 
terms, as follows (see treaty between United Statcjj and the 
Cheyennes and tlie Arapahoes, proclaimed Angiist 18, 180S, 
article 7): 

In onler to insure the civilization of the tribes entering 
into tills treaty, the necessity of etlucation is aiimitted, es¬ 
pecially by suet) of tiiem as are or may be settltsl on said ag- 
licultural reservation, and tliey therefore pleiige tiiemsolves 
to compel their ehildren, male and female, bet ween tlie ages of 
six and sixteen years, to attend school; and it is liereliy 
nneie tlie duty of the agent for said Indiiuis to see that tliis 
stipulation is strictly comj)lie<l with; and the Unitwl Shites 
agrees tliat for every thirty cl)il<ireu betwen said agt®, wfio 
can be induced or compelled to attend school, a house stiall 
be provided, and a.teaclier competent to teach the elementi y 
branches of an English eilucation shall lio furnished, who 
will reside among said Indians, and faithfully discharge his 
or her duties u* a teacher.” 

Tlie treaties referred to were rnaiie in 1868; tlie tribes 
named including about 71.(XK) Indians, liaviiig upward of 
12,000 youth eligitda to such school ailvantages. Ten years 
have elapsed since tiiese treaties were concluded (twenty 
being the term of the stipulation), and le.ss than 1,000 yonth 
have received schooling as provided. In what degree tlie 
failure to cany into effect tlieee treaty provisions may be ! 
atti-ibuted to the failure on the part of the United .States to 
provide adequate school facilities, or on the luirt of the 
several triijee to a disiaclinatiou or refusal to eccept such 
facilities and compel tlie atteiidaimo of tlieir children, yoiir 
committee cannot definitely state, neither is it deemed 
material. It is clear that the uiatei ial intet ests and well¬ 
being of tlie Indians and tlie goveriinieut, us well as the 
cause of clvitizutionand humanitj', alike demand that these 
provisions be fully carried out and. enfoi eil. Tliis idll pro¬ 
vides lor ihe uliUzarloii, for such scliool purposes, of vacant 
military posts and barracks, “so long as the siuiio may not lie 
reijulr^ for military occupation ” and the employment of 
officers of tile Array, eitiier from active or reiired list,_ as 
teachers or otherwise to be detailed by the .Secretary of IVar, 
with no extraaliowanee for such service; sucli schools to lie 
conducted os normal and industrial s.;hool8,for the trail.ing 


of Indian youth of the nomailic trilios, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior. It is believed that themeas- 
iiree and luetiioils so provided will prove ccouomioal. ac-1 
.•eptable, and efffcieiit, and, if thorouglily carried out and en¬ 
forced, must eventuate in great and incaiculalde gooil to the 
Indians and to the Government. Industrial education, as a 
means of civilizing and elevating Uie savage, has ceii^ to 
lie exi>erimeutal. 

The effort iu this direction recently undertaken, and now 
in successful progress at the Imlustriiil and Normal Institute 
at Hampton Va., furnishes a striking proof of the natural 
aptitude and ciqiacity of the rudest savages of the pUiiiis 
for meeliaiiical, scientific, industrial, and moral education, 
when removed from jiarental and tribal surroundings ami 
influences. Ujion tliis subject, iu his report of Noveuil'er 1, 
1878, the Oommissioner of Indian .Affairs says: 

“Exjierience shows tliat Indian children do not differ 
f.om white children of similar social status and surroundings 
iu aptitude or cajiaiity for acquiring knoweldge, aud op¬ 
position or indifference to education on the part of parents 
decreases yearly, so that the question of Indian education 
resolves itself mainly into a question of school facilities.” 

He further speaks of the present policy in this regard as 
not ojily “short sighted” but “in direct contravention of 
treaty stipulation” and concludes tliat “what should be 
ttie work of a year will be pi'otracted through a decade, aud 
the work of a liacade thixiugh a geuonition.” In a letter ad- 
dresseilto the Secretary of the Interior, April 28, 1879, rel¬ 
ative to the prorlsioJis of this bill, tlie Comuii.ssioner says 
“ tliat the proposition to make use of mtoccupled military 
posts or liarracks aud the detail of certain Army officers in 
connection witli industriai and inormal training echools for 
j the benefit of Indian youth has the uiiquiilifiod appivival 
j of the department”; and, after quoting from his aiiniial re¬ 
port, wtierein atten^u is called to treaty violations on tlie 
part of tile government, aud to the deficiencies of ihe pre¬ 
sent system, lie adds: 

“The plan of utilizing vacant military ixistsand Kurrack-i 
will in a degaee meet the great deficiencies of this work. It 
lias in it the merit of saving much in tlie cost of building 
[or such as can be accommoilated, and it Is hoped tile speedy 
' fjxecutlou of it iniiy not lio deloy'ed for want of such necess¬ 
ary autiiority as is needed from Congress. Tlie exiierionce 
of the deiairtineiit has liceii that the bwt results are ubtoiiieil 
by a remov.il of the cliildi-en from all tribal influence dur- 
i..g the i)r.igrcss of educatiw-i, so that ediieatoiE can com¬ 
mand all the time and attention of their pupils. Youth so 
educated return to their tribes as teiudiers, interpreters, and 
examples in farming, Ac., and, if properly sustained and 
guideil tlnyeafter, prove far more effective guides tliun 
wiiites of the siune capacity. Nothing is more easciitsal than 
Indian yuutli wnile passing through school should have 
thoDongh instruction in somepracticjil iiranuli of lalior, tliat 
will meet iiis or tier needs fur obfiiiiiiiig a liveliiiood after 
leaving school.” 

The sehuulg contemplated to be estaidisbed by tlie bill 
under cotisideratiou will have this direction. Farming, the 
coire of stock, moclianics, aud other needful industries will 
lie an imiiortant feature, and it is expected tliat iu course of 
time many of the teachers, iuterpretei-s, farmers, blacksiiiitlis 
carpenters and other employes required at tlie agencies 
may be supplied t>y Indian youth educated for that pur- 
IXiS. 

Tlie department has in course of training at tlie Hampton 
Nonual and Industrial Sciiool in Virginia sixty-six ludiuns, 
Isiys and girls, from elglit different nomaiiic trilies; and al- 
thougli tills work was only begun last year, the results al¬ 
ready ilemonstrate tliat no better plan now exists. Tlie 
Homptm scliool was established in the interest of the colored 
race, witli tlie .avoweil purpose of teacliing tlieiu the “salva¬ 
tion of liani work.” Tliis spirit seems to meet tlie needs of 
the Indian race equally well, and the very considemtilo 
numberof agents, teachers, missionaries, and others engag¬ 
ed iu or interested tn educational work, wlio liave visits 
and witnessed tlie methods of Hampton, .join in coininend- 
it as just what tlie Indian needs. Tlie intercourse betwen 
the youth at Hampton and their parents and jieople on tlie 
plains has produced extraordinary interest and demand for 
educational help from tliese trilies. 

It is as commeniiable as it is notable, tliat our modern 
systems of education are looking more and more to the 
training of hands to work. Useful employment, 3itber|of the 
head or iiands, for all classes of society, is alisoliitoly essen¬ 
tial to tlie preservation of good order, public and private 
morals, and good government. It tlierefore cannot he too 
strongly urged, that in tile educaiioii of Indian youth the 
primary aim shimid he b) train the hands to work, and to 
impress upon them tlie absolute iansirtanco of useful labor to 
insure tlieir well-being and happiness, as well as the ability 
to properly converse, read, write, and calculate. 

The fidlowing are some cf the Viuaiiit posts with barracks 
and dnarters, wlii.di may lie used for sclioid purposes, as 
proposed by this bill, named l>y the Affiutant-General. to 
wit: Fort Bridger Wyoming; Cajdisle BaiTacks, Penn. Fort 
Gralg,New Slexieo; Fojt Uuiiunings, New Mexico; Forts | 
Harker and Lamed, Kansas; Fort Marion, Florida; Fort ! 
Rico, Dakota; Fort Sedgwick, Colorado: and camp Stam- | 
bangb, Wyoming. ! 

Is it not wise ecomony to occupy these government build- i 
inga and premises for the otyects coiitcmidated, employ (In 
part) Army otfloors who are fitted, os teach* rs and otherwise, I 
iu eonneetiou with such schools, and to vigorously and ; 
adcqnafely provide for and enforce the treaty stipulations 
recited; thereby not only discharging a solemn government 
obligati m aud‘duty, but speedily accomplishing the edn , 
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catiiui, elevation, and civilization of all the tsivages in our 
land? It is ladieved that herein will lie found the true 
solution of the luili.%n question, aud, if ailopted and duty 
exocuto.1, H geneni-tiou will not ixiss heforothc use of a stand¬ 
ing army to protect our frontiers from Indians inidA depre¬ 
dations, liarbarities, and unmiers will no longer Iki required. 

In view of its tre:ity obligations and every cousiiicratiou of 
sound public, iiolicy, tile government can surely ofiord to en¬ 
ter upon aud s|>ccdily eonsiiuimate such u work. It cannot 
afford to longer noglev:t it. 

Pending action upon this measure, aud in 
pursuance of its policy, a school has been es¬ 
tablished in the Carlisle Barracks, in tlie State 
of Pennsylvania, which is progressing in a 
most successful manner. 

Section 7 of chapter 3.') of the statutes passed 
at the first session of the present Congress, 
provides ‘‘that the Secretary of War shall be 
authorized to detail au officer of the Army, not 
above the rank of captain, for special duty with 
reference to Indian education.” 

Under authority of this act Capt R, H. Pratt, 
of the tenth United States Cavalry, was detailed 
for tliis special service, and the l^racks named 
above were assigned for the use of such school, 
which was opened in the mouth of October last 
with one hundred aud fifty-eight pupils iu at¬ 
tendance, of whom forty were femmes. These 
youth were voluntarily committed to the charge 
of Captain Pratt by their parents, aud are 
mainly children of the chiefs aud headmen of 
the Rosebud, Pine Ridge, and Sisseton Agencies 
in Dakota Territory, and Cheyenne aud Arapalio, 
Kiowa and Oommauche, Pauwee, Ponca, and 
Nez Perce Agencies in the Indian Territory, 
and the Green Bays Agency of Wisconsin. 
Received in the rudest state of savageism, their 
progress is already most remai*kable. 

Your committee, accompanied by the Secretary 
of the Interior and others, made a visit of in¬ 
spection to tills school on the 2l8t of February 
last, and were liighly gratified with the method 
of education and training adopted, and the 
marvelous advancement already manifest, which 
fully attest the feasibility and wisdom of such a 
I policy. The following extract from a report 
i submitted by Captain Pratt to the visitors on 
the occasion referred to will be of interest in 
this connection: 

Till- aim «f the «i;liool is to give, wlucAtlon iu the common 
English braiichos a(l»{>U»l to the cuiulitloii iu life of the 
stiideuts; to iiiciUcato habits of iiiilustry ami tlirift, ami to 
iiiipiut to thi'ni such knowledge in cumiiion useful pui'suifs 
118 .will make theih feel self-reliant aud incite them to free 
tliein.selves from the iiosltiou of government paupers. 

It is claiimxl for tills solKHil tliat It serves H double piirpos 
—first, as an educator of those who are here, and, second, os 
nil ctincatiiig and controlling iiifluemle over the Indians of 
tlie West. It Is pliilii tliutthey will feel a lively Interest In 
an iiistitiitlou wliicli shelters aud provides for tlieir elilblreu. 
It Is also plain that tlie fact of liuvliigliere so niatiy children 
of eliiets and headmen is au effectual guanintoe of the giHiil 
behavior of the tribes leprescinsl. Our buildings furiilHli 
amplo accommodation for ^(1 student; and by adding rei ita 
tion-rooms, 600 cun be hamUeil. Increase of niunticrs would 
retluce tlie, per capita cost. 

Au oi-fUiinry intelligence is now exhibited by the pupils 
ill all the depavtuients, aud their progress Isaii eady greater 
than we had expecteiL Tlieir personal Influence on the 
Indians at homo is vei-y great, and is entirely on the side of 
friendship, good feeling, and progress. 7’lie tide of In liuti 
sentiment lias set toward education. Our oorrostsmdeace 
with agents, educators, nilsaioiiaries, and Indians themselves 
is very large, ami it all indicates tliat the time has arrived 
when almost evei-y Indian child may beceme a pupil in an 
English scliool. 

Idle bill submitteul by ttie Indian Committee, directing 
the use of vacant miUtary jiosts for the establisliment of 
industri.il training sohiMils, ought to provide (ho liest op¬ 
portunities for tlionsauds, and their agency schools would 
receive new impetus, and through tliese means most of tlie 
wild Indians can surely he placed ujKju a self-supiiorUng 
ViasU hefere many years. 

To the foregoing might be added maity^ fiig- 
nificant data and other pertinent considerations, 
showing the feitsibility, economy, and 
eminent fitness of the policv so well initiated 
in the school above described. 







BefslnninfiH, ^Tetbods, and Pro$^re.<iiS. 

In connection with the report to Congress 
from the house Conimittee on Indian Affairs 
which appears]on our first page it seems well to 
go over the ground of our work, from the be- 
ginning to this date, Aug. 12th, so that we may 
have in this month a prepared answer to the 
many letters of inquiry received by us, The 
tabulated statement below gives the numbers, 
tribes, nativity and losses of the school. 

The Sioux children from Rosebud and Pine 
Ridge Dakota,reached Carlisle, October 5th 1879. 
Most of the Indian Territory children arrived 
October 27tli 1879, and we began our educa¬ 
tional effort on the Ist. of November with 150 
children. On the 6th of November the Sisseton 
Sioux and two Menomonee boys from Wisconsin 
reached us under Agent Crissey. On the 26th of 
Feburary 188o Agent Kent arrived with the 
lowas. Sac and Foxes. March 9th the Lipans 
came to us from the 4th Cavelry in charge of 
Sergeant Smith. These two had been captured 
in old Mexico tliree years before. 

On the 20th of Februaiy, the Poncas andNez 
Perces arrived in charge of Inspector Pollock 
of the Indian Department. April 1st. 10 
children were added from the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Wichita tribe.s, brought in by 
Mr. Standing. On the 31st of July Rev Sheldon 
Jackson, General Agent for the Presbyterian 
Church, in charge of its mission work among the 
Indians, brought to us 10 Pueblos and 1 Apatche 
from New Mexico. 

Oivc great object has been to teach the child¬ 
ren English, the rudiments of an English edu¬ 
cation, encourage industry and give some 
special direction to their effort. To accomplish 
this various branches of the mechanic arts have 
been established rinder competent and practical 
workmen, and a skilled farmer placed in charge 
of the agricultural department. The boys 
desiring to learn trades have generally been 
allowed to choose the trade. Once placed at 
work at a trade they' have not changed except 
for extraordinary reasons. 

Under this system we have a blacksmith and 
wagomuaker with 8 apprentices so apportioned 
as to work two days each week^and atteird 
school the other days. The carpenter has 9 
aj)prentices, the harnessmaker 12, the tinner 6, 
the shoemaker G, printer 2, and baker 2. To 
these branches we are jnst adding a tailors de¬ 
partment for the cutting and making of boys 
clothing. All the mechanical departments will 
be materially enlarged for the coming term. All 
boys not rmder instruction at trades have been 
required to work periodically under direction of 
the fanner. The progress, willingness, and 
desire to learn, on the part of the boys in their 
several occupations have been veiy satisfactory. 
Tlie girls have been placed under a system of in¬ 


struction in the manufacture and mending of 
garments, the use of the sewing-machine and the 
routine of household duties pertaining to their 
sex. Some instruction in cooking has been giv¬ 
en but that branch is not well developed yet. 
In aU our labor instruction to the students of 
both sexes, we aim to produce good marketable 
work and allow as little waste of matenalas po.s- 
sible. We have made hundreds of dozens of tin¬ 
ware ; dozeiis of sets of harness; wagons and ag- 
rieultm-ai implements; have mended all our own 
boots and shoes, and made a number of pairs ; 
have made all of the girls clothing and most 
of the boys underwear. We have dealt with Ind¬ 
ians, a jjeople universally credited with little or 
no disposition to work or skill to help them¬ 
selves, and the effort has been complicated by 
their speaking 20 different tongues, and in the 
beginning most of them unable to under¬ 
stand us at all, and yet, we claim results, scaroelj- 
below what might have been expected from the 
same number of children of any other race. 

In the Educational Department the instruc¬ 
tion is objective, although object teaching is 
subordinate to the study of the. language. This 
is the fii-st point the mastery of the English lan¬ 
guage. We began this study and that of reading 
by the objective word method. The object or 
thought is presented first; then language given 
to express the idea. We use script chara ters 
first, reading and writing being taught at the 
same time by the use of the black-board. DiiU 
in elementary soimds aids in securing correct 
pronunciation. Spelling is taught only in this 
way', and by writing. Numbers are taught ob¬ 
jectively, as far as the knowledge of language 
win permit following Gmbe’s method. Geogra- 
I phy is taught by orM lessons, and by drawing. 
Next year we propose to use moulding-boards 
for forms of rehef. 

I For beginners we use no text books. Keep’s 
! First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb ha.s been 
serviceable and suggestive for teachers use. To 
1 a limited extent we have followed his method. 

I We use Webb’s Model First Reader and Aj^plcton’s 
j second “Keep’s Stories with Question.” and in 
I Arithmetic “Franklin’s Primary.” “Picture 
[ Teaching, by Janet Byme” is especially adapt- 
I ed to Indian work, but is expensive. • 

We find pictures and objects of great service 
furnishing material for conversations and 
sentence-building. 

The progress in our school-room work is most 
gratifying. About one half of the children came 
to us with some instruction at the agency 
schools, speaking or under.standing more or less 
of the English language. It is not too much to 
say that these have made as great progress as 
other children would in the same period. 
Those who came to us without educational train¬ 
ing have generally shown capacity and acquired 
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Sioux from Rosebud agency', Dakota Territory. 

48 

18 

66 

13 
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“ “ Pine Ridge “ “ “ . 

12 

6 

18 

1 
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17 

“ “ Sisseton “ “ “ . 

4 

2 

6 



2 
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Menomonces from Green Bay agency, Wiscoasin. 
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Nez Perces, from Ponca agency Indian Teiaitory. 

5 

2 

7 
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Poncas, “ “ “ “ “ . 

9 


9 
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Lepans from Old Mexico, ... 

1 

1 
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Cheyennes, from Chey'enne & Arapahoe agey., I. T. 

16 

2 

18 



1 

1 

17 

Arapahoes, “ “ “ “ “ . 

. 6 

4 

10 
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Kiowa.s, from Kiowa. Comanche & Wichita agey., I. T. 

7 

6 
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ComaneheSjfrom “ “ “ “ “ 
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4 
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WichiWs, ■“ “ 
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Seminoles, “ “ “ “ “ “ 
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1 
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Keechie, “ “ “ “ “ “ 
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1 
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Towacouie, “ “ “ “ “ “ 


T 

1 
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Pawnees, “ Pawnee agency Indian Territory. 

2 

2 
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Sac cfc Foxes, from Great Nemaha agency Nebraska. 
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2 

lowas, from “ “ “ “ . 

4 

2 

6 



1 

1 

5 

Florida Boys,. 

11 


11 

6 

i 


6 

5 

Pueblos, from Santa Fe N. M. 

1 7 

4 

11 





11 

Totals.. 

144 

53 

197 

20 

7, 

4| 

31 

166 


knowledge equal to our highest expectations, 
some are bright and some are btiqnd, hou.e came 
with a real desire to learn,other.-; have to acquire 
that desire. 

The whole work is full of promise, and e-i- 
co’aagihg in the highest degree. 


A Queer Cause for HiscouraseJAcnt. 

“A Hampton worker, enlarging, recently, with 
I some enthusiasm, upon the sncces.s of Capta’u 
Pratt’s noble effort at Carlisle, was surprised bj’ 
the inquiry—we regi-et to say from an mdh-idr.al 
also engaged in a benevolent enterprise,— 'L' 
not' the success at Carlisle discouraging to your 
effort at Hampton, with your fewer Lidians?” 

Cai-lisle’s success discouraging to Hampton! 
The notion is a novel one, and somewhat amu.— 
ing. Let us hope the question was at least 
only meant as a jest. But if anyone entertains 
the idea that the success of either effort can be 
discouraging to the other, we would say to then.. 
Please don’t. Not to make any protessions of 
double-extra peifection and supenority to the 
rest of our race, we venture to say for ourseivcs, 
and Carlisle as well, if anybody will succeed in 
a larger Ii.dian school than either of us have, 
we shall both be more than ever encouraged. 
With thou.sands of Indian children m no school 
at aU; with hundreds or thou, ands declared 
ready and eager to come to as if we could but 
lake them, what place is tliere for jealousy 
Hampton rejoices iji Carlisle’s success, and so, 
we are assured, does Carlisle in Hampton’s, but 
both successes together are not enough to satisfy 
us. The central idea of the Lrd.an work cf 
both Hampton and Cai-iisle is not bounded by 
their own horizons. It is nothing at all less 
than the education to industry and Chi-istiau 
civilization of alu the Indian children, for 
whom it is needed as much as for all New Eng¬ 
land children or all Virginia cbildi’cn. When 
this idea is seen to be taking hoidcf the public 
uiind and yvill, Hampton and Carlisle will need 
no more eiidourageiuenti’^—1Sotltli'’ern'’^^’b'rk'iMri. 

There may be the slightest proA-oking of one 
another to good works be tween us and onr friends 
in the work at Hampton. Whatever of success 
there is in either the one or the other, en¬ 
courages and unites us upon the bniad basis cf 
education and industrial training for ail Indian 
children. Then shall the days of rest fi-om 
wars with onr Indians come. Then shall the 
days of their citizenship come. Of their peace, 
of their prosperity and wealth,forthemselves and 
the country, because then, and not tin 
then, will they become tax-payei-s instead of 
consumers of the taxes paid by others. 

Groping in dai'kness, ignorance, savagery', they 
will go on aimlessly forever unless we as a peo¬ 
ple fulfill our mission and give them the light. 
No! Hampton and Carlisle are not jealous of 
each other. We push on together—hand in 
hand with agency schools, mission schools, and 
all other sehcols h wever strong, however weak, 
—striving to educate, civilize, humanize, or 
in a.uy way train or influence the Indians towards 
ti.i; spirit of intelligence and se:f-help. We are 
bined too, hand in hand with the agents strug¬ 
gling with perplexing re-spousibilities, toward 
this same object. Witii his fanner, his black¬ 
smith, his carpenter and all liis helpers of every 
sort who with honesty and with zeal and energy- 
work toward this end. 

General Armstrong and Hampton Institute 
need no word of praise from us, but we may 
say we can never forget, that when a 
little party of young men with red skiirs who 
had been sick and in prison, condtunned and ha¬ 
ted by the masses, were seeking the light and the 
way to become men, the walls of Hampton In¬ 
stitute were opened to them; that there they were 
taken by the hand and led fowai’d to accomplish 
their hopes; that there tlrey were treated and 
trained as men and brothers. Hampton had the 
courage to do this, and from this has grown 
Hampton’s and Carlisle’s Indian work. 

The Government should give every Indian 
child the priviliges of education as it has 
pi'Omised to do in many' treaties, and whosoever 
will work in any Avay towards this object, how¬ 
ever strong or weak, we are with them. 
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HOME ITEMS. 

D’dking tlie la?tschool session defective blaok- 
boards were a source of aanoyauceto the teach¬ 
ers. This is mended. 

Miss Weistling of Huntington Pa, has 
been added to the corps of workers a.id is at 
present assisting in the hospital. 

.A WAGON and paint shop ha t been fitted up 
and tools and material purchased for the niauu- 
faetiu’e of both light aud heavy vehicles! 

While in camp the boys employed a good 
deal of their time in making bows aud arrows 
a id practising with them shooting peimies Ac. 

The boys are again established in their quar- 
te-rs. They are quite well satisfied to be once 
more at the BaiTacks aud at their regular 
works. 

The instktjction of the baud continues da’Jy 
aud enough real progress has been made to sho-w 
tiiat there is sufficient musical talent in those 
selected to make a good band in time. 

The hospital has had some inmates foi 
.several weeks past, most of the cases here treat¬ 
ed are those in which there is some constitu¬ 
tional weakness or hereditary disposition to dis¬ 
ease. 

The res-olts of the .seasons work on the farm 
ai-e proving quite satisfactory, an abundance of 
vegatables for present use and a good supply of 
beans, potatoes, and cabbage have been sernn-ed 
for winter use. 

Is OBDER to give the Pueblo children an op¬ 
portunity, fpr a better stai’t at the tjoimaenoe-- 
ment of the school term, they have been put 
under the instruction of Miss Patterson for 
about five hours da'ly. 

The gibls took possesion of the camp -wbe:’ 
vacated by the boy.s and spent a plea-ant week 
there. Daring then* absence their quarters were 
put in good repair and they will know more how 
to appreciate a good clean home for the tempo¬ 
rary change. 

John Eenville’s father was telegiuphed to 
of his son’s death and i-cplied that he would 
come. This he did, aud whilst raourmng sadly 
for the loss of his son he shows the best of 
judgment about it and says that the fact of 
lasing his son, does not change Lis opinion of 
the school aud its work. That it is the desire of 
his people to send more children this fail. 

The boys now have two comfortable reading 
and study rooms which they enjoy very much. 
Pictorial books and papers and such innocent 
games as will be sutible for them in th'^se rooms 
are much needed. Any of our friends desiring to 
help us in this line can give ns material aid by 
sending foward prepaid such donations as they 
may choose to make. The boys have asked to 
have an organ in their quarters the same as the 
girls have. Their study rooms would be a good 
place for one. 

The boys were required to walk the 16 miles 
across the mountains to the camp in Perrj’^ 
Co. Among the foremost boys to reach comp -wms 
To-kah-ah-puh (strikes the enemy) a nine years 
old son of Black, Crow one of the most pix)- 
minent aud progressive men of the Rosebud 
Sioux in Dakota. No boy has enjoyed camp 
life nor gathered move vigor from it than he. , 

Quite a number of the boys from 16 to 20 
years of age, in full health and vigor dropped 
out, rested, and complained of the long walk. 

MARIEO, 

Standing—Wilson. —On Monday Aug., 2nd 
1880, at the residence of Su.san Lougestreth, 
1806 FiibertSt., Philadelphia, by the Rev, J. 
Robinson missionary to the Dakotas, Mr. A. J. 
Standing. Proxierty Cierk at the Indian Training 


School Carlisle, Pa , to Miss Annie Wilson of 
York, England. 

The sly Mr. Standing slipped off to Phila , 
anned with a clergyman to meet his imported 
bi*ida We were a;I cimous to know w’hy he 
should send so far, but since we have seen tlie 
bride we do not blame him for sending across 
the ocean for a wife. 

We extend to the courageous young English 
woman a cordial welcome to America, and re- 
ceiition amongst our jiarty of Indian workers. 

Rev. Sheldon Jackson D. D., who brougntus 
the Pueblo cliildren i-eceutly, had a narrow 
escape on his ti'ip east. He was engaged to 
lecture on Alaska and the Indians, on the 2iHh 
of July, at the Great Chautauqua Assembly at 
Cliautauqua Lake, New York. He expected to 
reach Carlisle aud deliver to us his party of child¬ 
ren by July 24th, but storms aud the washing 
away of Railroad bridges in Colorado detained the 
party, so that on the morning, of the day he was to 
lecture at Chautauqua, he had only reached 
Pittsburg. Sending forward his party of children 
and telegraphing us to meet them in Harrisburg, 
be turned aside to keep his Chautauqua ap¬ 
pointment. He reached Ohautaucpia six minutes 
before the time appointed for his lecture, went 
on the stand at once aud delivered, what the rec¬ 
ords of the Assembly pronounce a most inteusly 
interesting and instvictive lectiu’e in behalf of Ind¬ 
ian educational and missionary work. But then 
six minutes was on time. 

Soon after the Los's reaehed their camp in 
Perry Co., four of the Sioux boys named War 
Bonnett, Young Bird, Behind, and Little Man, 
slipped off and returned to Carlisle Barracks 
without the permission of Mr Standing who 
had charge of the camp. They were called up 
and asked for their reasons when they stated that 
they had given up camp life and wanted to live 
in houses like white men and that they came to 
OtU'lisle for that purpose. They were informed 
that to right the wrong committed in leav¬ 
ing eamn without pej iniHsiou, they must, the 
next morning walk back and ask permission 
from Mr. Standing, They all demurred to this. 
The oldest one after tallang with the others a 
little while, asked that they might all be whipp¬ 
ed aud then allowed to stay at the Barracks. 
.As whipping is not practiced at the school, 
they were informed that the only way to make 
it all right was to go back and ask permission 
to come in. Young Bird and Little Man, the 
younger two of the four offenders, finally con- 
iluded to return and ask permission which they 
did, walking to camp and returning to the 
Barracks a total distance of 32 mUes the same 
day. The other two continued obdurate and 
were otherwise disciplined. 


Died, on the 10th inst., after an illness of fif¬ 
teen days, John Renville son of Gabriel Ren¬ 
ville chief of the Sisseton Sioux, 

John was full of life and health when the 
boys marched out to the camp in Perry Co. 
The day was hot and at a spring on the way he 
drank heartily, from that drink began his ill¬ 
ness. He returned to the bai-racks with fever 
and hemorhages from the nose. At the last 
these defied ail skill and he died. 

“Death loves a sliming mark” the poet sang 
long ago, and in the passing away of this pupil 
from our school we sadly say, how truthfully the 
poet sang. 

We rejoice in the manly form, graceful move¬ 
ments, rich voice, and amiable spirit of many of 
our pupils, but in John all these graces were 
spec'ally prominent. 

Through all the days of his sickness his large 
sorrowful eyes had a far-away w'ondering look, 
no pain marred the beauty of his brow, and his 
voice as he addressed his sister who tenderly 
watched over him, was like the trumpet warbling 
of some mournful bird. 

Our hearts follow the father in deep sympathy 
as he bears the body of his beautiful boy back 
to the land of the Dakotas for biuial. 


An Indian Sicltool Visiting Board. 

Indian sentiments upon education have been 


further illustrated bj- a visit from about thirty 
Sioux chiefs to their children at Carlisle aud 
Hampton. 

'riiis Indian school visiting boaul as Secre¬ 
tary Schnrz called it in his last speech {at the 
Hampton school anniversary, consisteil of the 
following members : Sjiotted Tail, Iron Wing, 
White Thunder, Black (.lro\v and Ixmis Robi- 
deau, fi-om Rosebud Agency : Red Cloud. Red 
Dog, Red Shirt, American Horse, Two Strike, 
Little Wouni an! John B idgo!! an,'‘rom Pine. 
Ridge Agency; lake the Boar ana Medicine 
Bull, from Ixiwer Brule Agency; Sou of the 
Star, Poor Wolf, Peter Beauchamp and John 
Smith, from Fort Berthold; Two Beaiv. Big 
Head. John Grass, Thunder Hawk and Ix)uis 
Pi'imeau, fi'om Standmg Rock; Charger and 
Bu 1 Eagle, from Ohoyeuue River; Brother to 
•All aud Jame.s Broadhead, from Crow Creek; 
Strike the Reo aud Jumping Thtmder, from 
Y’anktou; Robert Hakewashte and Eli Abnthani. 
from Santee Agency. Mr. Tackett, from Carlisle, 
accompanied the Rosebud cliiefs as interpreter, 
with his wife, a daughter of Spotted Tail, and 
Major W. D, E. Andro.s of the Yankton Agency 
•.TOs in chai-ge of the party. 

Their first visit was to CiU'li.sie, where many 
of their children are. Spotted Tail alone having 
four boys there, bright looking little fellows, 
who came with him to Hampton. The party 
had evidently had a fine time at Carlisle, and 
talked entlmsiastically of their eutertaiument 
there and the progress their cliildren had made. 
Part of their business East being the considem- 
tion of a project for a milroad across their re¬ 
servation, from the Missouri to the Black Hills, 
they went from Carlisle to Washington, where 
the business so engi’ossed them that they could 
give but one day to Hampton. The Fort Berth- 
old party, who hail many relations here, sent 
back a petlion by telegraph to the Department 
for two more days, which were allowed thorn. 

The meeting betwen the chiefs and thetr 
young relatives would have convinced the most 
trkeprical tliat the heart of unm imswcrs to heart, 
as face to face in water, whatever the skin it 
beats under. One of the boys had grown and 
improved so much in a year and a half that his 
older brother did not at first recognise liim. 

Morning diill and half an hour of class recita¬ 
tions interested the chiefs, and still more tha 
workshops, where the language of saws and 
plains aud hammers was something all cbuld un¬ 
derstand. They watched their boys’ oi»eratioiis 
with evident admiration aud approval. The 
steam saw-mill seemed also particularly attractive; 
tliey show a special taste for inaohinerj'. After 
the hour of school and work, the Indian pupils 
were dismissed to visit with their friends. The 
Indian girls’ cooking class had felt much honored 
in making the broad for their Chiefs’ dinner, and 
the handsome white loaves did them credit. 

In the afternoon the school and a few outside 
friends met the chiefs in Virginia Hall chapel. 
After a few words of welcome from General 
Marshall and Rev. Mr. Gravatt of Hampton, 
who told them of a graceful act of some of the 
boys in presenting their minister with a pfetty 
lounge of their own manufacture, several of the 
chiefs addressed the audience through their in- 
teiqn'eters. 

Spotted Tail, who was the first speaker, 
showed such an entire misconception of the 
character of the school and its relation to the 
Indians, that General Marshall supplemented 
fiis remarks with the following-— 

“ The Hampton School was establishee long 
before Indian education here was thought of. 
The Government does not pfty as much as it 
costs the school to educate the Indians, so it 
has to ask white people to help, and they do 
help. The Indian Commissioner would be glad 
to pay the whole cost, but says he has not the 
money; so the school undertakes to do what it 
can. We know that these are friendly Indians 
and dress like white men. We are glad to see 
them here with their handsome blankets and 
other marks of rank. We would be glad to 
have some of the Indian students speak and tell 
how they like it here. We shall endeavor to 
treat them well and send them back better than 
when they came.” 




80N or THE STAB, 

The hefid chici ot the Arickarees then made 
a short speech, saying they had come to see how 
their children were lean-ing; “'Xhey have a 
great deal here they don’t have in our place. 
I wish I had time to stay and look around ntore. 
What they are doing i.s for their benefit. I am 
gia/l to see the work they are making. I will 
take the news back to their fathers and mothers. 

A pause ensued, and the othet chiefs not seem¬ 
ing ready to speak. Geneml Marshall told 
them that one of the students ha.s asked to say a 
few words to them. It was one of the older 
girls who has been he e a year and eight 
months. She had seemed so earnest and yet so 
simple in her desire to speak to her people, 
that pennishion was given, and very simply and 
earnestly she spoke. As the larger part of the 
chiefs did not speak her language, she had to 
reach them throught two interpreters, one of 
whom translated her words into Enghsh, and 
the other into Sioux. 

The interpreter said: 

‘ ‘She says, that after she had been here a 
little while and learned the white man’s ways 
her heart felt better. When she came away 
from home her father and mother all cried for 
her and she cried too, but now she never cries 
about home. She likes the place, she likes to 
understand the white man’s ways and the white 
man’s language and to do what they tell her. 

‘ ‘She s-vys Indians’ ways are down in the 
ground, but the white man’s language is in his 
head. [The chiefs who listened attentively 
seemed to understand this curious figure of 
speech and nodded their approvals] She is work- j 
ing hard she says. These Indnians have come 
here and want to know about it, and the boys 
ashaimed to get up and tell them, so she will 
tell them. She lias been here two winters and' 
knows every teacher on the place. She will 
never forget them as long as she lives. She 
means the people here in charge of the Indian 
children. They think just ns much of them as 
they would of their own children. She will tell I 
their names [which she did with appropiate 
gestures rather embarrassing to the teachers in ! 
(piestion.] She is going to stay here till she 
learns how to work, and to speak the white 
man’s language. Then she is going up home to j 
teach her people. She is working hard, she' 
says, to get into her head. She is going to try 
to be God’s daughter. She love-s this school -1 
house. When she goes back, she wants to get 
the people to send their children down hei-e. 
That is all. she says-” 

This speech from a woman was listened to 
respectfully by the chiefs, whom seemed to ex¬ 
press approved frequently by grave node. 

LIKE THE BEAR. 

A Sioux Chief from Lower Brule Agency, 
and father of one of the Indian young men at 
Hampton, came foward, and made an eloquent 
sjieeeh. He said ; 

“You see I am a red man standing here, but 
when the great father, the President, told me to 
drop Indian’s ways and take up the white man’s, 

I did it. There is no greater power in the 
world than the Great Spirit, and we must listen 
to Him and do what he wants us to do. The 
men that are sent out by the great father the 
Pi-esident I don’t want to do anything agamst 
them, and when they asked for my children, I 

g ive them up. There are many minister^ of 
od in this world, and I want j'ou to take care 
of my children. I see you are making brains 
for my children; you are making eyes for them 
so they can see well. That is what* I reach out 
to the Great Spirit for. That will make me 
strong. I want you to publish my words. I 
always said that when I came where my children 
are in school I would speak. I am here now, 
and that is why I speak. My people have been 
with the whites in the old days when they traded 
up there. We have always been friendly to the 
whites. That’s all I’ve got to say. 

KOBEBT HAKEWASHTE. 

A large, fine looking chief from the Santee 
Agency spoke eloquently and much to the point. 
He said: 


“ I’ve got some relatives here, and the great 
father told me I conk! come and visit them. 
That’s why I came. Every one here represents 
a different band, and bas come to see his people. 
Everj- band that can see ahead and t an see how 
people can make their living, does .so. 

The fii-st man who spoke [S})otted Tail] is 
my friend. I want to say something about what 
he said. He wants a school like this on his own 
reserv'ation. That’s right for him, that’s good 
for him, it is his land. But the rest of us have 
all got reservations, and some of u.s have cla’ms 
We know that anybody who imdertake.s this 
kind of work of teaching never will go to any 
bad place; they will be sure to have a reward. 

“I have dressed like this [in citizen’s dress] 
for twenty-eight years. I taught my people to 
do so by dressing this way first ray.self. I knew 
we cooldn’t get along in the Ind an way any 
more, so I dressed up this way, and now not 
one of my men wears a blanket, not one womac 
wears squaws clothes. When I see the work j 
done here, I am veiy glad. We depend on the 
white.?. You boys, if you try to learn, it will be 
a good thing for your fathers and mothers: you 
girls too. You must all learn to work; try hard 
Learn also to read and write and to look to God 
and pray, and when you get home you will do 
your people good. If you take hold of this and 
do not let go of it in the future, it will lead you 
into a life which will go into eternity. Lean' 
everything they show you and by and by you 
will leam more. After you have learned ah 
these things you will go home and have farms 
That is the way you will make your living. 
There are a great many bands of Indian in this 
house, and other kinds of people too. Since 1 
have learned the words of God, it make no 
dift’erence to me what the color of a man’s skin 
is. If he walks like a man, it is all the same. 
When I see that, I think of God. I don’t believe 
God likes the white color only. If the skins are 
different I beheve God likes all the same, for He 
made them all. ” 

ELI ABRAHAM. 

A native teacher from the Santee Agency 
school said: 

“Seeing so many friends makes me glad. I 
shake hands with you all from my heart. 1 
have been thinking of my jieople while sitting 
here. I used to think that if I could leam 
something first, I could teach them. That is 
the reason I went to school one or two years. 
After I got home, I taught the children, I 
have taught for eleven j'-ears. I learned the 
ways of the whites, and taught them so that 
they could follow them. I want every man to 
have a house and something in his house; to 
have fields and stock in them. Anyway I knew 
that w as right. I showed it to them. For all 
children to go to school and also to church and 
and leam the words of God. That is chief of 
all, that is the road of life. I thought that if I 
could do that, all would live well and increase 
the tribe. Since I have seen all that is here, if 
a man can be full of gladness, I thirilr I am 
gladder than that; I can’t express my feelings. 
This is a good country, as far as I have seen it, 
and a good school. I don’t see that w'e can 
want anything more. You can all speak English 
together here. That is good. When I get 
home to my people, I am going to teU my peo¬ 
ple w'hat I have learned. That’s why I have 
spoken,” 

STRIKE THE REE. 

An old Yanton Sioux chief, eighty-seven 
yeara old, and nearly blind, who had insisted on 
coming to see his grandson at the school, and 
the rest of his tribe, spoke in a strong clear voice. 
He is said to be as good a specimen of his race 
as can be found in the Dakota nation, intelli¬ 
gent, a true friend to the whites, and always 
having seconded the agents’ efforts to better 
the condition of his people. 

He said: 

“I grew up a red man, and the things I see 
here, I never had a chance to see before. I 
have heard about this whites man’s church, t:bis 
religion. I’ve heard about the holy house. 
That means the church and the school house too. 

I ve looked into that and I am very much pleased 


writh it- There is only one Great Spirit we can 
i truly worship. All these people, the red men 
I all over the country are hsarmg about it. \ on 
are teaching the children to worship the Gi eat 
Spirit. _ That’s a great thing and I like it. 
There is one boy here I want to fake home. 
You have two sous of one father. One is sick. 
I want you to keep the other one. That is why 
I spoke.” 

The boy referred to left Hampton, June ll)th, 
on his rettim home, for although he was not 
considered by tbe physician to be in any special 
danger, it was thought be.st to accede to the re¬ 
quest of his friends. 

A little time remained for visiting with their 
young friends, and then the party drove to Old 
Point, accompanied by those of the students 
who were related to them, and some of the tea¬ 
chers, and taking a turn around the grounds of 
the Soldiers’Home on the way. They had visi¬ 
ted Fortress Monroe in the morning on their 
way to the school. 

The Berthold party returned and had tw'o 
idays of uninterupted visiting. On Thursday 
they had a picnic at the school farm of Shell- 
banks, and expressed much pleasure with the 
Indian boys’ summer camp there, which is just 
established for the season. Before they left, the 
chiefs, Poor Wolf and Sou of the sla •, made 
short fjirewell speeches. 

BOOR wolf’s farewell, 

“I met the whites long ago on the Platte 
Biver. Ever since they have been my own fle.sh. 
I always shake bauds with them all—the men 
and women, down to the smallest children. I 
see they are well used here. All oui* boys and 
girls. I have seen their nice rooms and beds. 
We have had a pleasant visit. You have given us 
pleasant drives and made it pleasant for us. I 
shall have a big talk with the great father in 
I Washington. Cl hat is all! have to say here. I 
I have talked to the boys and girls and told them 
I to try and learn English and white man’s way.s.” 

I Mr. Bobbins told the chief that all had been 
I glad to see them here and that he could tell 
I them—they might tell it to those at home—that 
every one of the Berthold boys and girls had 
done very well indeed, and improved very much. 

SON OF THE STAB 

I added a few impressive farewell words to those 
he had spoken in Virginia Hall. He said: 

“ I have had a talk with the boys and girls 
here, and told them to work weU; that is what 
they are sent here for, to leam English, so that 
when they go back they can speak for them¬ 
selves and their relatives. That’s what they sent 
them down here for, to leam to read and write 
and talk and work. I want them to leam every 
kind of work the white man does. They are 
very young and have a long time to live, so I 
want them to leam to do everything. When a 
man knows how to work he is well off; he is 
rich. 

The Berthold party returned to Washington 
on Thursday. The visit of the chiefs has been a 
very great pleasure and enconragment and bene¬ 
fit to the Indian students. We believe that it 
cannot fail also to do good to the tribes and 
strengthen their interest in the education of 
their children. We wish they could come oftener 
as they would like to. 

At ^e same time both Major Andros and 
their white interpreter, who has lived among 
them for twenty years, assured ns earnestly of 
their opinion that the best plan is to educate at 
a distance from the tribe, to remove them entirely 
from native influence while their characters are 
fomiing. As for the health question, both say 
they believe that delicacy results almost if not 
quite wholly from hereditary disease and disre¬ 
gard of all health laws in their lives at home, 
and that the change is mt>re likely to lengthen 
than to shorten life. 

While the Eastern schools have, we believe, a 
special and important work, we regard the 
mission and agency schools as indispensable, 
and certainly of great value in creating an at¬ 
mosphere sustaining to the pupils who will re¬ 
turn to their people from the East. There is 
no lack of room or opportunity for every honest 
effort to do good —Southern Workman, 
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•GOI> HEUS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES.” 
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TtieCberokeos in A^ortta Carolina. aiross the grass. It was a rattlesnake about five I will bring us to windward of theni. As the dis- 


Our adventurer-s with difficulty foiind the road j 
to Qualla. It had once been a cartway rougiily i 
cut along the sides of the mountains for about 
fifteen miles, along the Tnckeseege River, but 
the spring torrents year after year had washed 
it away, and neither white man nor Indian had 
ever laid a log to repair it. Why should rhey? 
After two or three wagons with their steers and 
drivera had rolled headlong over the precipices 
and been dashed to pieces, they concluded to 
call it a bridle-road, which was the easiest way 
to set the matter right, and quite in keeping 
with the philosophy of the mountains. So the 
wagons thereafter tumbled comfortably at their 
leisure. 

Our friends found “the Nation” hidden in is¬ 
olated huts in the thickets a aong the ravines of 
the Soco and O wnolnfta hills. These Cherokees 
number about fifteen hundred souls, and were 
said to have ten thousand acres under cultivation. 
But THERE W.\s NO SIGN OF A VILLAGE, NO SCHOOL, 
no gathering-place of any kind; the grass was 
knee-deep before the door of the little church 
which they had built years ago. Not far from it 
was Ihe grave of six hundred wai-riors buried 
centuries ago. They still bury their dead under 
great heaps of stones. The univei-sal lethargy of 
these drowsing mountains has probably fallen too 
heavily on these savages for them to be civilized. 
Yet, o*ddly enough, they are the only mountain¬ 
eers who want to be wakened out of their sleep; 
They crowded out of every hut about the mules 
of the travelers, begging, not for money, but 
FOB TEicuERS. These strahgers Were the “North” 
to them, and the North to the Indians, as to the 
blacks in the South, is a great magician, who 
can give money, life—what it wiU. ‘ ‘My people,” 
said Enola, the preacher, “have lived in the.se 
hills since before the white men came to the 


feet long. The poor woman fairly sat down in 
the mud and sobbed hysterically, wliile Morley 
and the Judge killed the monster. “I will not 
I move a step further,” she declared, veliemently. 

I “We must go on, my dear ; it will be night in 
an hour,” said the Doctor; “and tins range ap¬ 
pears to be utterly uninhabited ” 

“Except by snakes and wolves,” interrupted 
his wife. 

Morley tried to laugh. “The conjurer is shrewd¬ 
er than Old Probabilities himself. There was not 
a sign of rain when we were talking to him.” 

“Nor would there have been if you had let 
him alone,” said Sarah, tartly. 

“Miss Davidger; It is not possible that yon 
believe in the old brate’s heathenish spells ?" 

Sarah shrugged her shivering shoulders, but 
said nothing. 

“It is altvays wisest not toh tahmper with 
such people or their—prejudices,” said Judge 
Rixley, gravely. “I inteidered once with the 
Voodoo women, and I regretted it.” He pulled 
off his coat, and glaaeiug at Sarah and at Mrs. 
Mullock, wrapped it about the elder lady, and 
stood, his teeth chattering, in his shirt sleeves. 

“Oh, this is positively too much. Judge," cried 
Mrs. Mulock, “You will have neuralgia, or— 
Why dosn’t that miserable Indian find the way 
out of this gorge? Why, where is the Indian?” 

Everybody looked around, appalled. But Win- 
osteh iiad vanished. A roll of thunder broke 
from the black wall of cloud at the west, and re¬ 
verberated sullenly from distant peak to peak. 
The next instant a blinding flash glittered about 
the.m, and the crash shook the gigantic tree.s a- 
gainsc which they leaned.—Rebecca Harding 
Davis, in Harper’s Magazine. 

The Force of an Indian Arrow. 


country, and have asked foe nothing but 
SCHOOLS; but they have never got^them.” The 
tribe are wretchedly poor: swindlers found the 
red men as easy a prey in North Carolina as in 
the West, and it is only since 1875 that they have 
obtained possession of the land on w’^hich they 
have lived for more than five hundred years. 

Crossing one of the heights, the Doctor’s party 
came upon old Oosoweh, the conjurer. lying fiat 
on his stomach. He had marked out lines on the 
muddy ground, and was driving in bits of ash 
roots here and there. He did not look np as they 
halted. ’ 

“There he has all the countries of the world,” 
said the interpreter, a nimble young Indian lad. 
“Where he drives in a peg, it rains, where he 
takes it out, the sun shines.” 

Mr. Morley laughed. “Who would expect to 
find humbuggery on the top of these mount¬ 
ains ?” he said, throwing a onarter to the wizard. 
The old man’s reddish eye ^red vindictively at 
him a moment, then he turned back to his pegs; 
but he did not look at the money. 

“Now he will send you a storm,” said the in¬ 
terpreter. 

‘ ‘Nonsense. This drought is going to last for a 
week.” 

But before they had reached the bottom of the 
next chasm the clouds did actually gather, and a 
heavy rain began to fall. The shadows of the 
mountains lay like night over the valley, and the 
steep clayey trail became so slippery that even 
the sure-footed mules slid and steggered on the 
edge of the precipice. Mrs. Mulock jumped to 
the ground, vowing that she would not trust her 
life to the good-will of any donkey, and tramped 
on, the little Doctor valorously holding up her 
portly person, down the gulley made by a land¬ 
slide, until there was a rustle among the leaves, 
and a grey, (fiuggish slimy length slowly trailed 


The Indian bows are made of extremely rigid 
wood, but the power to bend tliem effectually 
comes more from practice than mere physical 
strength. General Brisbin says: 

“I have seen a slight and small white man bend 
with ease the strongest bow when he had once 
acquired the art. A white man, too, can send an 
arrow as far and as deep as an Indian. I once 
had an officer named Beldin with me, who had 
lived twelve years with the Indians, and he 
could shoot an arrow into a buffalo while run¬ 
ning so that the point would come out on the 
opposite side. He would also plunge an arrow 
into a beast so that it disappeared, and not even 
the notch remained visible. The power of an 
Indian bow can be bettor understood when it is 
known that the most powerful revolver wdl not 
send a ball through a buffalo. Belden said he had 
seen a bow throw an arrow five hundred yards, 
and I, myself, have seen one discharged entirely 
through a board an inch thick. A man’s skull was 
found in the West transfixed to a fa'ee by an ar¬ 
row, which had gone entirely through the bones, 
and fastened itself so deep in the wood as to 
sustain the weight of the head. The man most 
likely had been tied to the tree, and then shot.” 
—Florida Press. 

An Arapahoe BuflTalo Hunt. 

The following extract, describing a buffalo 
hunt by Arapahoe Indians, is from an army offi- 
eei-’s letter to the Baltimore American: “While I 
have been endeavoring, vamly perhaps, to 
convey to you some idea of the appearance of 
the Arapahoes, the hunting party has made rap¬ 
id progress, and one of the young warriors, now 
far in the lead, waving his blanket in a peculiar 
manner, make* known to the hunters that the 
herd is near by, and that taking a certain course ' 


I tauce between the hunters and the herd grows 
i loss the bucks divest themselves of all their cloth- 
j ing save tlie breech-clout, and the superfluous 
garments are handed to their squaws for safe 
keeping, together with the ponies they have 
been riding, as they now mount the fresh ani¬ 
mals their better halves bring up to them. The 
old buffalo buU, acting as outmost guard, has 
heard a sound he cannot explain; he turns to 
warn the unsuspecting herd of his not altogeth¬ 
er gi-ouudless feai-s, when the whole pa’riy of 
Indians, like one man give the ponies their head, 
aud sweep down upon the gmzing herd. But not 
grazing now I for. as if by magic, the whole herd 
becomes aware of thedaager.aud with heads low 
aud tails erect they are bjimdlng over the level 
plain before them at a much faster rate tlian 
their lumbering bodies would lead one to suppose 
possible. The Indians, dashing upon the flanks 
of the moving column, pour in their deadly fire. 
Not waiting to see the re.sult, they urge their 
ponies on,still firing (sometimes so n6ar that the 
barrel of the rifle rests on the buffalo ) as fast 
as they can load till their ponies pause from ex¬ 
haustion aud the skeleton herd is beyond reach 
of their weapons. While pursuers and pursued 
have been thus actively engaged, the squaws 
liave not been idle, for, as the hnnt ceases, yon 
find them with their pack animals already on 
the field ivhere the dead buffalo lie. The bucks, 
returning, ride down along the dead and dying 
and point out to their squaws those they liave 
slain, a id when the squaw has put her own in¬ 
dividual mark ujwn them, she begins her 
part of the bunt, which is skinning, cutting up 
a id packing. I have seen five hundred buffalos 
killed in the above manner, and I have never 
yet heard a dispute arise owing to a buck having 
mistaken an animal he had killed. It would seem 
as if the dead carcass liad “a tongue in every 
wound” that cried: “Pass me not by; you killed 
me. ” The squaws are natural butchers. There is 
not a miss-cut made in removing the robe; nor 
is one particle of the animal left for the coyotes, 
that can be in any way utilized by these people. 
Prom the sinews lying along the backbone (from 
which the bow strings are made) to the horny 
hoofs (from which is dissolved a kind of gluten 
for the preparation of the robes,) nothing is 
wasted. No wonder it exasperates these provi¬ 
dent people to come upon the carcasses of hun¬ 
dreds of thoiLsauds of buffalo.s, killed yearly by 
the white hunters for the hides alone. Not even 
a tongue gone, or a slice from the favorte hump 
taken. Tliere they lie and rot.—Florida Press. 

Pueblo Agency, Zuni N. M. August Jrd 1880 
Capt. Pratt, 

Dear Sir:—By this time you have met 
our little contribution from Zuni, of four, two 
boys and two girls. I have not heard one of the 
Zuni people express a regret that they have al¬ 
lowed the children to go. It would be a very val¬ 
uable gift if the photographs of our scholars 
could be sent to the mission here. If one or 
more were struck off, I would agree to sell them 
here so as to cover all expenses. We would be 
delighted to have one short letter each month 
from some <Jf the teachers, until the scholars 
are able to write themselves. Any time more are 
wanted, let me know; we can furnish a regiment. 
Rains have been abundant since the schomrs left 
and this makes the people think they have done 
nothing wrong by allowing them to go. 

AH the people send love to the scholars. May 
God take care of them while absent and restore 
them in good health and enlightened undersand¬ 
ing. Your obedient servant, 

Rev. T. F. Ealy M. D. Teacher. 
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Thk PreBident of the Bord of Education 
of the great city of Philadelphia recently in 
our hearing told how during bin summer holiday 
spent ill Maine he found a well-to-do Indian 
man who ha<i, with the consent of the boy’s pa¬ 
rents, just taken a white boy to live in his fami¬ 
ly. In answer to questions as to what he wa.s go¬ 
ing to do with the boy, he replied that he would 
send him to school and try to make a man of 
him. 

]>o tbe Indians want t'ivlllzatlon ? 

We have many evideuce.s coming to us from 
many sources that the Indians are anicioiis to 
become civilized. These evidences are both in 
w ords and acts. We recently had a visit at the 
school from a leading chief of the 
Hioiix. In a conversation with him be said “If 
“the Government would do differently with the 

• ‘Indians, the Indians would be civilized faster. 

• ‘The Government has been feeding and clothing 
‘ ‘us for a good many years and that makes our 
“people lazy. If the Government would do more 
‘ ‘to help us work and educate our children, then 
“we could do better. I have been brought up an 
“Indian, and know all their old ways. When 1 
“was young,the Indians depended only on game. 
“That was the way they made a living. An In- 
‘ ‘diau man had to be out every day in storms and 
“cold to get game. If he was idle,his family suf- 
•fferedfor food. Then eazy Indians had to suf- 
‘ ‘I’Ea THE ooNSfitiUENCES. If a luau is left alone to 
“supjsn-t himself and he is lazy,he will get hun- 
' ‘ gry and rather than starve he goes after some- 
‘ ‘thing to eat. The Indians all understand now 
“soinetlwug about the way to raise things and 

• 'make a living and if we were required to depend 
‘ ‘more upon ourselves to get something to live 
“on, and had more help to show us how to do, 
“we would civilize faster. I often talk to my 
“people about this, that their being furnished 
“eveiy thing they want causes more laziness than 
“anything else, and I tell them that the white 
“people are to blame,and I tell the white people 
“so too. My people, are able to do 
“considerable fanning, and raise all they 
“need. If they weie helped more with things to 
‘ ‘ work with, and had somebody to show them how, 
“it would be a great deal better for them, but 
“there are some of my people that wait every 
‘ 'winter for the supplies that are sent by the 
‘ 'Government and these people do not work like 
“they ought to, and then because these supplies 
‘ 'are sent to us many who do raise things enough 
“to live on, waste what they raise; these things 
“spoil the Indians.” 

This talk is a fair sample of what has 
been said to us by many Indian chiefs 
and leading men. There are many parents who 
write to us about their children who are receiving 
instruction here and speak after the same man¬ 
ner. There are not many Indians in the United 
States now who do not in some degree realize 
the benefits of education and industrial training 
in civilized ways, and desire it. While "we have 
some complaining, begging letters, the great 
mass write to us of their satisfaction that their 
children are being taught just as white children. 

The following letter from an Indian whose 
tribe is not represented at this school, evidently 
written by some white friend, is one of three of 
the same character we have received within the 
past few days. i 

“Sib; —As you have the charge of this Indian 
“school a few of them in this tribe are interested 
“in the further interest of our children. We are 
“desirous of having the advantages the Govem- 
“ment wants to give us Indians, Therefore I 
“would like to ku<Jw, so as to meet yon or who- 
‘ ‘ever you send for that purpose, when you are 
‘ ‘coming for Indian children in this part of the 
“Nation. I have a boy eleven years old who 
“speaks English, smart every way, that I would 
‘ ‘hke to have at your school, and if there is any 
“possible chance to have him goto your school, 


“by all means write and let me know what to do. 
“There will 1)6 a good many you c^an get from 
“this tribe.” 

An Indian boy whose tribe is not favored 
with educational privileges writes and asks to 
come to this school. Where he got his ability to 
write, he does not state, but he says, ‘'I have 
“been craving an,education, I now apply to you 
“to see if you cau give me a chance.” 

An lDd;aa girl writes “I have heard of the 
“Indian school and I wished to get in there, I 
“would like to get au education and be of some 
“use, I would like to be a school teacher acd 1 
“thought that I would write to you to see if you 
‘ ‘could let me in. I should like very much that 
“you would intercede for me and if there is any 
“chance for me I would like to go there. I, am 
“eighteen years old.” 

These are from different tribe.s and far distant 
points of the country. 

A Semenole boy in South Florida, of that 
tribe whose treatment has been such that they 
have for thirty years rejected all overtures of aid, 
either from the Government or from individu¬ 
als who would befriend them, seeks for edu¬ 
cational advantages. He at first left his tribe 
without the consent of the chiefs and his going 
away was for a time the subject of a possible 
difficulty between the Indians and the whites 
who wanted to educate him. Now his tribe have 
accepted the situation, having found that he has 
learned Englisli and will be useful to them and 
'they ai'e willing that he shall continue at school. 
The friend who writes this says that at an early 
period it will be pos.sible to establish a school 
with children from this tribe. 

No better evidence of the progress of edu¬ 
cational ideas among the Indians could be asked 
than is here given. There are now many 
tribes of Ind.ans entirely self-supporting 
and a few tribes able to lake their places as citi¬ 
zens of the United States and become tax-payers. 

We wcrk for educational adc antages for the so- 
called wild tribes. With lauds in severalty, and 
individual rights to property, should be givec abil¬ 
ity to hold and use lands and property to the 
best advantage. The power to compete with the 
white man will develop best in actual competi¬ 
tion. Most all the failures cf schemes to civilize 
the Indians, t an be traced i.o a forsaking of the 
old estabinshed rules which have civilized civili¬ 
zation, and which keep civiliza-Jon civilized. 
The slow, sure method of tiaining and educat¬ 
ing the young, will bring its fniit cf peace and 
wealth. 


A Hammock Reverie. 

It was the sixth of August by the calendar, 
but it was a June day nevertheless,—a gloi’ious 
day, which floating down from paradise had set 
aside the sultry, panting, astonished August, and 
wrapped the world in its heavenly atmosi>here. 
The bo 3 's had tried camp life to their hearts con¬ 
tent and now they were coming home. As they 
had been too plucky to make complaints, the 
girls had come to the conclusion that, a few 
weeks of camp life might not be such a bad 
thing after all. So there was a joyful excitement 
in the burned preparations. 

A few little girls who probably had done their 
packing in some fearfully early, long-since for- 
gotten hour in the morning, were rather lazily 
playing croquet after their usual aimless fashion 
—a fashion not without its advantages: for play¬ 
ing by no known rules they have nothing to 
quarrel about. Balls are picked up and put into 
position with an indifference to all civilized no¬ 
tions delightful to behold; and through it all the 
little brown faces are as placid and tbe sweet voi¬ 
ces ring out in as merry laughter as if 
each paticular stroke were aimed at some invisi¬ 
ble antagonist whom they are unitedly sure to 
vanquish. Presently a musical whistle comes 
singing across the pai-ade. Presto! Every mallet 
is dropped, and the players vanish. Then there 
are noisy but happy shouts and contradictory or¬ 
ders, and at last, the impedimenta being deposi¬ 
ted in wagons, the line of march is taken for 
Sulphur Springs. Silence falls like a benediction 
—silence all the more enjoyable for the blast of 
a bugle which comes now and then fi‘om some 
distant quarter. Surely there some magic 


about the wonders which Mrs. Curtin is working 
with that band! After a few quiet moments, 1 
turn to the croquet ground, and there upon tbe 
fleckered parade I see the plaj ers back again, 
quietly, almost dreamily resuming their game. 
1 musingly w onder if it would not be well to 
teach them to play properly^. Just as I conclude 
that “ignorance i.s bJiss”! see a bevy of fair.sturdj- 
lookmg girls hurrying across from a distant play 
ground, and soon there is a parley between the 
two parties. I can hear but little that is said. 1 
uudei-stand, however, that party No. 2, finding 
that party No. 1 does not play according to i-ule 
in.sists upon the occupation of the ground of the 
latter. Some disagreement on points of order 
had arisen between the aggressive party and 
other child.-en beyond the poplais, which led to 
this sudden irruption. Not being able to can-j' 
out their ideas according to an enlightened cro¬ 
quet-conscience on the old ground, they had 
come to new fields for what thej' deemed the 
right. I was the spectator of a pretty little pan¬ 
tomime wliich ended in the quiet withdrawal of 
the Indian girls to anotlier gromid not quite so 
well situated or shaded; but they resumed their 
game, albeit a little subdued in manner, occasion¬ 
ally stopping to look back to the better place 
tiiey had left. 

The other party went on playing with a precis¬ 
ion and strict adlierance to rule very creditable 
to their pretentions, but their numbers being 
constantly increased by other parties from be¬ 
yond the poplars, the place soon grew too strait 
for them, and taking up their mallets they 
marched to the new ground of the first party. 
Again the same scene was enacted. This time 1 
caught some of the colloquy which iu substance 
was as follows. The Indian girls argued that the 
ground v as theirs, given to them by the Great 
(Spirit, their Father. The white children admitted 
the claim, but informed the astonished natives 
that they were children of the same Fathor, and 
that to them, his favored childi-en, he Lad given 
a book of directions by virtue of which they had 
“a divine vocation to institute a moral order’’ 
and much more of the same sort, which,of course 
was all English to the Indians and Sioux to me. 

Some of the white children produced the 
book and proposed teaching the Indians, but 
the others said that they must begin to lay the 
foundation of the new order. The Indians drew 
aside and consulted together. As no such book 
had been given to them they decided that they 
could not be expected to follow its rules, and 
as they saw t|[.at there was much quan-eling and 
ill-feeling ou_ the part of those who professed 
to follow its iTiles, the}' concluded to tuni their 
backs on the white children aud their book. 
They were induced to do this peaceably by some 
trifling presents backed by a judicious ex¬ 
hibition of superior strength. In their haste to 
find a new ground they ran pell-mell against my 
hammock, into which, as soon as they saw me 
they climbed hastily. Taking them in my arms 
which seemed big enough all at once to shelter 
the whole lace <?f Indians, I said to them. 
“My children you must learn the white chil¬ 
dren’s language and the niles of their book. It 
is no longer a question of right nor of might. 
You cau hold your ground as soon as you know 
how to use it.” They threw down their mallets 
with a bang, and called for the books. Just then 
their voices were Iq^ in a war-whoop and loud 
trampling of feet in ^e boys quarters. I sat up, 
wide awake now, and sure enough it was the 
boys. Oh, what a racket! I heard them race up 
stairs, and then a loud huzza! “They are in the 
study-room now” I said. “I wonder what they 
think of the mottoes and the pictures and the 
clean white walls, all prepared during their ab¬ 
sence.” Another-rush dow'u stairs, and another 
shout. “They are in the lower study-room now'.” 
And .soon they come browner and sturdier than 
ever. A glad welcome they receive from every¬ 
one left on the place, and the happy voices and 
cheerful faces show that they feel at home. 
What could we ask more! As I leave the ham¬ 
mock my eye falls ujion a late number of the 
“Independent,” and I see the article headed. 
“Anew Clearing in Indian Affairs.”—Very clear 
very logical very convincing no doubt—But 
this is “such stuff as dreams are made of.”S.M.C. 
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HOME ITEMS. 

—Look out for a full account of our exhibit at 
the Cumberland Co. Fair, in our next issue. 

—The boy's c[uarters are to have a heating 
system that will give far more comfort than the 
old fashioned stoves of last winter. 

—Our good friands, Miss Mather and Miss 
Perit, are %vith us for a month before they return 
- to their southern home for the winter. 

—The two debating societies are becoming 
fixed features. Some of the boys can give good 
reasons w'hy the hands are more useful than the 
feet, and vice versa. 

—Duiing the past month the whole of the tin 
roofing of the Barracks, about 180,000 ft. has 
been painted. In this as in other work. Indian 
boys proved competent and steady workers. 

—The sojourn of the scholars in the wmods 
during the months of July and August was made 
more enjoyable by the donation of ha’f a dozen 
hammocks by H. S. Sternberger of Philadelphia. 

We sent,by order of the Indian Office, fifieen 
SETS of double harness made by our Indian boys, 
to the Lemhi agency Idaho, for the use of the 
Shoshone and Bannock Indians. Wehave thirty- 
five sets moi-e ready for shipment. 

—Over seventy- five of our largest and rough¬ 
est boys were in camp for over a month, un¬ 
der no more restriction than was absolutely 
necessary. Tthey wmre allowmd to roani at will 
a greater part of the time, and it would not have 
been strange if thus turned loose in a farming- 
country we had heal'd some serious complaint 
of damage done to crops, fences,or trees,, but so 
far,only one claim has been sent in, the damage 
to trees estimated at fo.OO by the owner, ,at 2.'> 

. cents by a competent viewer. 

—During the visit of the Cheyenne and Arap¬ 
ahoe chiefs with agent Miles, one evening was 
very pleasantly spent iu witnessing some of the 
wonders of electricity as exhibited by Professor 
Himes for their eutertainraeiit. The professor 
seemed to grade his e.Kperimeuts so that new and 
more beautiful re.suits were set before them con- 
tmually,' he was often rewarded wn'th tokens of 
delight and approbation from his dusky auditors, 
who were really interested in wiiat they saw. 
Each produced a knife to be mag.ietized 

—One feature of our apprentice system is to 
pay the boys a trifle per day as an incentive to 
best endeavors, and also to instruct tliem in mon¬ 
ey value; a point on whicb the Indian need.s ed¬ 
ucation very much. This aiTangement did not 
include the farm boys, so one field of potatoes 
was set apart to be worked in shpes, two long 
row's to each one and the cultivation left to the 
boys. The crop ha:i now been stored and meas 
ured, and last pay day some (JH boys received 
sums varying from one tci two dollars, their pro¬ 
portion of the rsturns. 

—On the 6th of September Agent Miles ac¬ 
companied by hi.s daughters, Misses Lena and 
Joe Mile-s. arrived at Oanlsle bringing forty-one 
Indian children from the Cheyenne, .iiraxiahoe 
and the Comanche agencies, to be placed in 
school These chiidi’en average younger, and a 
greater jiroportioii are girls than iu any previous j 
company. These are both en^uragiug fact.s. j 
The younger the ehiid, the easier he is taught, 
and the less danger is tiiere that the ciiauge from 
ba’-barism to eivili.''ation will prove fa'a-L The.: 
willingness of the Indians to spare the girls, who, 
in the lodges, are the slaves and the toilers, 
shows that at least they are beginning to be 
actuated bv less selfish motives. 

With Agent Miles came Robert Bent as in¬ 
terpreter. and the chiefs Little Raven, Left 
Hand, and Yellow Bear of the Aratmiioc-;, and 
Mad Wolf, Bob Tail, Big Horse and Man-ou- 


the-Cloud, Olieyennes. AH are gieat men among 
their people. With these tribes there is “no 
royal road to fortune.” He who would achieve 
greatness must do it by long years of faithful 
effort, by valor on the war-path, and eloquence 
and wisdom in the councils. They have no con¬ 
stitution to stand by, but with them all young 
men are free and equal, and to the most w orthy, 
honors are awarded. And so these seven came 
as representatives of their people. 

These men spent some days in examining the 
school at Carli.sle. With keen jealous eyes they 
watched the iustniction given iu the school-room 
and w'ork-shop, and the food and clothing pro¬ 
dded, acd have studied the faces and expressions 
of all the employes, to satisfy themselves that 
their children w'ould be well and kindly treated. 
They are plea.i;ed. All is good, they say, and they 
w'ill go back and tell th& anxious parents on the 
plains, how well their children are cared for. 

Besides visiting the school, ojiportunities have 
been offered them of seeing various manufactur¬ 
ing establishments in and about Carlisle. Paimr 
Mills, Ii-ou Works, Boot and Shoe factory Ac. 
They went from Carlisle to Philadelphia, where 
they were taken through the mint and i>ublic 
schools, visited the State Fair and the Zoological 
Gardens, sa w the shipjiing and attended meet¬ 
ings. From the Friends they received much ^ 
hospitality. Many little x>reseats w'ei’e given 
them to take home as proofs of the friendly' 
feeling of the whites. Ex-klayor Fox, Prest. 
Steel, and the board of school directors ware 
also esjiecially kind. 

They went to Washington, and had a .‘Satisfac¬ 
tory talk with the Secretary of the Interior. 
Being delayed some thays there, they were in¬ 
vited to visit the Martinsburg, -Ya. Agri¬ 
cultural Fair. This gave them a joleasant 
ride uji the B. A C. Railroad. TUeyhavo re- 
tumed to their western home-; evidently much 
pleased with all they have seen a.id heard iu the 
east. 

Sejit. 10th—Matche-s, one of the Cheyenne 
Florida iirisonerSjleft to day for hi-s home in the 
Indian Territory, having been absent about five 
and a half yeam. In com{5any-with him went two 
others, who return home after a like absence, 
Koba and John Wicks. 

-They left the Territory savages, and manacled 
for safe keeping. They return exa-njile-s to teach 
their peojile civilization. 

Sept, lath—To day Albert Henderson of the 
Sac A Fox agency. Neb., died of heart disease. 
Albert had been at time-s in the hospital for some 
months, but nothing .serious was api7reheuded, and 
)ii.s death took piace very suddenly audnuex- 
pectededly. 

Sept. 16—In compliance with an invitation 
from the managere of the Berkeley Co. W. Va., 
Fair Association, a conqmny of thirty boys a’ld 
twenty girls with Mrs. Pratt and tw'o teachers left 
in the morning train for Martinsburg, and Agent 
Miieswith his ishiefs also left Washington tor the 
same i-ioint, on ai riving at the INrir they were sur¬ 
prised aiid delighted to meet their children Similar 
npxjortimities have been extended by the Dauphin 
Co. Fair A.ssociation, Cumberland Co., Horticul¬ 
tural Society and the Cdd-feUows Association. 
To all these associations we ret era our thanks 
for the pleasure and instruction these excursions 
a id exh bi.i ms.atforde J the children. They prove 
beneficial in many ways, and are valuable object 


IiKtiaas EaLor. 

Mr. M'^e-al of the Cresset, in writing up the 
sights that he saw at the Agency, after speaking 
of the Indians lounging about the, store, makes 
this remark: “The Agency has at least one In¬ 
dian blacksmith, one carj'^euter. and several that 
were working in the capacity of hod cai-riers. 
and tenders at the commissary building now be-1 
ing erected." The above stetement. w'hile not 
in itself untrue, is decidedly equivocal and 
calculated to convey the idea that these are about 
all the Indians we iiave who will wmrk, which is 
a long wa}' froimthe truth. Had the Cresset 
man made inquiry he would have found that all 
the brick, about. IJO.OOO, that have gone into 
the commissary were made \)y Indians, that all 
the lime used jn that stnu-ture wa.s burned by 


Imlians, and fliat all the hauling of lumber, 
hardware, sand, brick and lime for the whole 
work was done by Indians. A large amount of 
hay has been jmt for Govermneut nse by In¬ 
dians, and all who can get work are chopjiing 
on a Government coutx-aet for cord wood. Quite 
a number are regularly employed by the Agent, 
and these especially are steady efficient and 
reliable workmen. The truth is that a large 
number of Indians apjJy for work to every one 
who cau^c accommodated. And again, had our 
friend been here on the moniing of the Pth in.st. 
and had ho seen the consoliduteti trains of seventy- 
six four horse teams come in, with the heaviest 
load and on the best time ever made by whites 
or Indians, and had he seen this vast bulk of 
freight all unloaded and snugly stored away all 
inside of six hours, we think he would take a 
different view of the case. 

While we do not pretend to say that all the 
Indians of this agency ha\e risen above their na¬ 
tive dirt, laziness and superstition, yet we ciuinot 
helj) ob.serving the tendency of most white peo¬ 
ple to stand on their lieads when tiie Indian is 
to be considered. Most jiersons who have \ isited 
and who have written it up, have dwelt with 
groat force and effort on what they term the 
natural dejiravity of the race, while they have 
studiously avoided saying anything about the 
progi-ess the Indian is making. Such a course 
toward a xieoide who are making a eommeudable 
effort to elevate their coudltioa i.s, to use (he mil¬ 
dest exxiression, very uncharitable and caicuiuted 
to do the Indian serious injury. Chcyeimo 
Transjiprter. 

The Cheyenne Transporter, published semi¬ 
monthly in the iutere.sts of Indian civilization 
and x'rogress, at the Cbeyenno and Arai'aiioe 
agency Iiuliau Tei'ritory, has been enlarged to a- 
11 by lo eight-page, tliirty-two eohuun j aper. 
For Indian news right from the field, u here the 
l/nttle is hottest, we know no better exponent of 
the situation. Those who want to hear about the 
Indians will not lie son-y if they invest a d dlar 
iu a y ears subsoriptiou. 

The article on “Indian Labor” above is a very 
modest claim forwhat is being accomplished. Be¬ 
tween 1867 and 1870,08an army otlker serving iu 
tbelud. Ter.,and Texas, we helped to c!)a;-iO and 
light those Indians, and can therefore the more 
fully apxmeciate their advamevaeut. 

■ Mr. Tiantqiorter, we should like to see a fall ae- 
emmt of the beginning and jirogressof the Chey¬ 
enne and Araxiahoe truusxiortation work, with 
dates, terms and integrity of it, and don’t 
forget to mention what A,'ent Mile ; staUid in one 
of his Philadelxdiia sijcoclies about the hone-it 
delivery of the millious of jiouuds of freight 
hauled by his Indians in all there year.s. We know 
from the stacks of Board.s of s'lrvey i>vooecil- 
higs we used to write ux) out theio, fixing losses 
and da;na,ges. that an hoim-t (lelivery of freights 
by coatractoivs trains were the exception. If 
.Agent Miles e.vx'erienc3 is s.t faroraWe, won'd 
it not be a wise jJau f..)r the Gnvenmienf (ogive 
all il.s tmnsx>ortation of Kiii)X)lies on thcxvlnin-; to 
.Indian freiglifers? 

Tito Teotts ol IsiiHatis. 

P:uL.M)Erj>Hi.\, Pa., Sept. 11th 188(). 

C.VPT. R. Jt. pK.vT'r, 

l)E.ut B;r: - -I called at the Bingham 
this niox’nirig and examined the teeth of all the 
chiefs and their Ciiiklven. 

The age of e^cli is a; follow.-; : Y'c'llow Bear (i) 
and daughter Minnie H; Big Horse Jt) ami sou 
Hubble i f; liittle .Raven 61) and daughter Annie 
3.7; Left .Hand 12 and son Grant !6; Boh 'I'ail }.7 
and sou Joseph 16; Man-on-the-Cloiid ;5.'5; Mad 
Wolf 70 and Dan Tucker 10. I also exa nin- 
ed Mr. Bent the intequ-oter’s teeth. I fom -d 
them all very clean. Kot one had ever lost aj tooth, 
never liad the tooth ache, and never cleaned 
their teeth. Little Raven who is (!'.), said to me 
through the interpreter, the X’ale facen clean 
their teeth too much. 

If I liad an ox)i>ortmiity of examining five 
thousand x»eot)Ie’s teeth to day, I would not find 
as many perfect sets of teetli as I saw in four¬ 
teen Indian’s months this morning. 

Yours very re.spectfnlly, 

WaukenR. Will.vrd, Dentist. 









Interesting Indian Meeting. 

A Talk toy an«l thoNe who have I.a-1 

toore<l Ainonif Them. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther, and the short notice given, the Chapel of 
Becond Presbyterian Church was well fiiietl on 
Tuesday evening to hear what Agent John D. 
Miles, and the Cheyenne and Ara|)ohoe chiefs 
under his cliarge, who visited the Training 
Hchool last week, iiad to say alront Indian work 
as practiced here and on the plains. 

The meeting opened with prayer by liev. Dr, 
Norcrowr, followed by an appropriate anthem by 
the choir. Dr. Norcross then addressed a few re¬ 
marks to the chiefs, when Capt. Pratt introduced 
Agent Miles, who, in turn introduced the chiefs. 

TELLOW BE.Ut 

was the first introduced; he is one of the oldest 
Arapahoe chiefs at the agency. His remarks 
were interpreted by Kobert Bent, the interpreter 
accompanying the party. He said he was glad to 
see all present, and that when his children were 
wanted to go to school, his tribe gave theirs at 
once, his own daughter among the number, and 
he had come to see her. He intends to lay aside 
his Indian habits and live as white men do. He 
knows the whites have power to learn, and wants 
the children to have tlse same transmitted to 
them. 

He closed his remarks by saying he had given 
children to the whites to educate as soon as they 
asked for them and will do so again. 

Dan, an Indian boy, made his first attempt at 
interpreting on the above remarks but could not 
master enough English and asked to bo excused, 
when Bent was called on. Agent Miles said Dan 
luwi improved wonderfully since he came here. 

BXO HOKSE, 

a Cheyenne chief, said the working of the school 
at the agency had induced him to visit this one. 
All the w ay he noticed how white people lived, 
and that to have their children learn the art of 
housekeeping was a primary thought in sending 
them here and to the agency schools. He ap¬ 
proved of everything he saw at the school, and 
was pleased that the children went to church and 
have friends as he finds, everywhere, and hopes 
everyone will be kind to the children. He con¬ 
cluded by saying the party were having a good 
time, and had hiwi an e.Kcursiou on the i-ailroad, 
referring to a trip to Pine Grove Park. 

LITTLE BAVEN. 

Capt. Pratt introduced Little Raven, the old¬ 
est Arapahoe chief in Agent Miles’ district. Thir¬ 
teen years ago, Capt. Pratt met this Indian at a 
peace counsel, on the Little Washita river. Little 
Raven was then and is now, a firm friend of the 
whites, against whom, it is his boast, he never 
raised his hand. He said that when they received 
word at the agency that the Ti-aining School was 
to be started, he at once sent word that his tribe 
would give its share of children, knowing it 
would he a good thing. He had come here to 
see these children and found them doing well, 
and when more are wanted they can come, as he 
wants them to leani everything. The children 
want to be among white people to learn their 
ways, and ho sees that those now at school are 
learning the aids of civilization verj' fast, and he 
can go home and sleep sound, knowing all’s well. 

BOB TAIL, I 

a Cheyenne, said he was verj* glad to meet all 
tlio good people present. He was a long way 
from home; and bad been through the school 
and found everything there that his children 
needed, and all very nice.—Everybody had been 
very kind to him and his friends so far. The Ind¬ 
ians have two verj' good friends here—Captain 
Pratt and Agent Miles, who ai-e teaching them 
the good n)ad; Washington is also veiy good. 
He wants the children to leam that they may do 
good for their people. 

LEFT HAND 

the principal Arapahoe chief present, (father of 
Grant,a pupil at tne school) was glad to meet so 
many people in the Great Spirit’s house. The 
children ai*e a long way behind the whites but 
hopes the Great Spirit will ble.ss them and aid 
them in gaining knowledge. Capt. Pratt is do¬ 
ing much for them, and we love him for it; the 
children will leam now. Agent Miles is also a 
good friend. 


I MAD wou 

! a yonug Cheyenne war chief, was also glad to ' 
j meet so many people. Roman Nose liad come to 
' the agency and told how good the school was, | 
I and for that reason he come to see the school, j 
which he found good, and asked the people pres-1 
ent to aid their children to do good. He found 
everything at the school good—plenty to eat, i 
good beds and good clothes. 

MAN ON THE CLOUD, 

the youngest Cheyenne chief along, is a young 
man not over 2n years of age, with a shrewd,in¬ 
telligent, progressive countenance. He did not 
have a great deal to say having ‘"just come a- 
long to see how the party got through the trip." 
He approved the school, having ^found every¬ 
thing very nice. 

AGENT JOHN D. Mn.E8 

was introduced and made some remarks, the 
gist of which is as follows; “I am glad the peo¬ 
ple of Carlisle take an interest in this work. 
These Indians, since they came here, have 
watched all the actions of the whites, that have 
come under their notice, and expressed their 
delight that their children have been placed in 
a country where snch good influences surround 
them. With them, I can say, that I am grati- 
tied at'the sentiment of harmony with the work 
of India 1 evangelization and civilization evinced 
by the people of this place, and know God will 
b;e.ss the work. At the agencies much of the 
dross of civilization congregates, and has a bad 
eff ect on the Indian. When I first took charge | 
of these Cheyenne and Arapahoes, numbering 
-t2(K) people, whose reservations extend 100 
miles along the southern Kansas border, I made 
a visit to their camps and found large numbers 
of whisky tm ders at work, whose traffic had 
made temble times among the Indians. I at 
once went to camp Supply and laid the facts 
before the commandant, who sent a company 
of cavalry under Capt. Pratt, in the height of a 
terrible storm, to break up the bu-sinoss. Capt. 
Pratt broke up every lanche and took 27 prison¬ 
ers along with him to Supply. During the next 
few months the.se Indians met in council, as 
tribes, and resolved to allow no whiskey or 
other liquor thenceforth on the reservation. 
They so well kept their resolutions that drunk¬ 
enness was at once abated, and during the last 
five years I have not had a single case of drunk¬ 
enness to report to Washington. When the 
terrible war of 1874— an outbreak of the Chey¬ 
enne, Arapahoes, Kiowas and Comanches— 
broke out, Capt. Pratt went into and through it, 
and when the insurrection had been quelled he 
was sent to Florida with a number of prisoners, 
deemed the worst characters in the revolted 
tribes. Fifteen of these have been returned to 
the agency, and such has been the effect of the 
training at Hampton and Carlisle that no better 
or more willing laborers are found anywhere, 
and I consider them my strongest helpers, and 
to bring these facts before the people was one 
of the objects of our coming. It is out of the 
question for Indians to live much longer as 
tribes, and realizing this, they are anxious to 
make progress in the arts of civilization while j 
there is time; and our duty is to lend them as¬ 
sistance. I am exceedingly well pleased with 
the surroundings here and satisfied with the 
work being done. I would not separate Chris¬ 
tianity and civilization, for they must walk 
hand in hand.” 

Major Miles is the oldest agent, a.s an agent, 
in the service, having served through four ad¬ 
ministrations. Nine yeare ago there was not an 
Indian child in school; now there are three 
[ hundred at school at his agency and seventy 
i others from that agency at school here. He 
has stuck to his post when the rifle shot killing 
his employes was heard, and has issued beef 
when twenty rifles were leveled at liim in dis¬ 
trust growing out of the back rations question. 
He has, however, done so much for the people 
under his care that they love him as a brother. 
He is a pleasant talker and is a son of a lady 
who was bom in om- matchless Cumberland 
VaUey: 

Among the audience were Dr. Robertson, for 
the past thirty years a missionary among the 
Creek Indians, and bis daughter, who has aided 


him in his work a id who has lived among In- 
■ dians all her life. She and her father hav e had 
; abundant opportunity to watch the progress of 
the five tribes—Creek, <.!herokee, Cuoctaw, 
Chickasaw and Seminole—in their lapid pro¬ 
cess from the lowest savagery to high civmza- 
tion, living by industiial pursuits under a teixi- 
torial form of governmeat of their own creation. 
Dr. Robertson’s health forbidding it, his daugii- 
ter made a few remarks, giving some interesting 
exhibits of the Indian under civilization, and 
utterly disproving the assertion that the Indian 
cannot be made self-supporting and self-govem- 
ing. 

After the meeting the chiefs shook bauds with 
the audience and went into the auditorium, where 
Miss Sinead delighted them with a selection on 
the large organ. 

The audience was pleased throughout, and, we 
doubt not, sti eugtheued in theii- interest in tlm 
Training School.—Carlisle Miiror. 


President Hayes in his speech at Canton Ohio. 
Sept., 1st, said of Indian education; 

THE CNTUTOBED BED MAN. 

In the territories of the United States it is es¬ 
timated that there are over two hundred thou¬ 
sand Indians, almost all of whom are uncivilized. 
They have heretofore been hunters and warrioi-s. 
But now no one who observes the rapid progr ess 
of railroails and settlements in the west can fail 
to see that the game and fish on which the Ind¬ 
ians have hitherto subsisted are about to disap¬ 
pear. The solution of the Indian question will 
speedily be either the extinction of the Indians 
! or their absorption into American citizenship by 
j means of the civilizing influences of education. 
With the di-sappearanc of game there can no lon¬ 
ger remain Ind.an hunters or warriors. The clays 
of Indian wars are drawing to a close. There will 
soon be no room for question as to the depart¬ 
ment to whicji the Indian will belong. In a few 
years all must agree that he should belong, like 
every other citizen, only to him.self. The time 
is not far distant when he should be chiefly cared 
for by the civilizing department of the govern¬ 
ment, the Bureau of Education. 


The Indians Raisins' Stock. 

The Indians are fast coming to see the im¬ 
portance of stock raising as an industry, aud 
many of them have already laid the foundation 
for good herds. Certainly this country is better 
adapted to stock raising than to anything else, 
and the Indian is in his natural eiemant more 
nearly when taking care of stock than in any 
other civilized pursuit. With a counti^' and a 
people peculiarly adapted to the business, we 
see many good reasons for thinking that this 
will one day be an important stock district, and 
the Indian, civilized by the labor necessary in 
the care of his stock, will no longer be the flat- 
ion’s w ard, but an independent, self-supporting 
citizen. As remarked above, a number of herds 
have been commenced, and, considering the 
newness of the business, the defectiveness of the 
corrals and the Indians natural tendency to go 
and come when he pleases, less trouble has been 
experienced than was expected, and the genei-al 
result has been far more satisfactory'. The fear 
has been that they would get tired of their cattle 
and butcher them, but this has not been done ^o 
I any great extent, nor is this result now anticipat¬ 
ed. Sometliing was said to one of the Arapahoes 
about killing one of his cows, but he worfld not 
! listen to anything of the kind. He went on to 
show many cattle would result from one cow in 
ten years. It was interesting to notice that his 
calculation was made with all the contingencies 
taken into account, and that he had the matter 
worked down about as fine as any white breeder 
could do it. Now, when the Red Man looks for¬ 
ward in this way, it is fair to presume that he 
will succeed and become wealthy. About 3,000 
head of cattle are now owned by the Indians on 
this reservation. The names of some of the 
most enterprising stock men are given below : 
Powder Face, Little Raven, Yellow Bear. Left 
Hand, Heap-of-Bear, Bear Shield, Ja-ah and 
Jesse.—Cheyenne Transporter. 




EADLE KEATAH TOE 


“god HEIR'S THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELA’ES. ” 


C'A E L I S L E B A E E A C K S, P A., N 0 V E M B E E, 1 8 8 0. 


On the Gth day of O^t . the Carlisle Iiid'au- 
Training tichooi completed the lirst year of its} 
history. At a little impromptu gathering of thej 
school and its teachers and nelpers. ou tlie even-, 
ing of that day, the children were asked to votei 
for, or against, continu-ng the school work.! 
Every hand went up in favor of tontinuing it, | 
and some of the boys even stood up and! 
held up both hands. Speeches were in order.! 
Everybody was happy and many re iiini.scences| 
were brought out, and mach incentive to con¬ 
tinued eifort. Noo the least pleasing were the 
following lines by Miss —, read by herself. 
The protracted round of applause which follow¬ 
ed, showed that her contribution w^s fully en¬ 
dorsed, and we are glad to pla .ie it here as a par. 
of our permauent record.—Ed. 

AXXIVERSAUY 1>AY, ISSO. 

One year ago! 

I cannot believe it. 

And yet I k.iow 
It must be so, 

I must receive it,' 

It cannot be doubted. 

For I have full proof 
That on the 6th of October, 

The long journey over, 
came to this friendly roof, 

One year ago. 

One year ago.' 

Are we the same boys 
AVho, with trinkets a id toys, 

Moccasins, blankets a id pahit, 

And a costu iie most quaint. 

On the 6th of October, ' 

The long journey over, 

Oa ne to this friendly roof. 

One year ago ? 

One year ago! 

Can we be the girls, 

With our “bangs,” and our curls, 

Our dresses so neat. 

And our faces so sweet, 

Who, tired and weary, 

With thoughts sad and dreary, 

On the 6 th of October, 

The long jouruey over, 

Came to this friendly rocf, 

Oae'yeaf ago ? 

One year ago! 

Yes, we are the very same 
Who to these good Barracks came, 

Wheie kindly friends a welcome gave us. 

Did aU they could to teach, and save us 
From idle habits, and bad ways, 

.And carry us safely through the maze 
Of reading, writing, and of talking. 

And even have improved our walking; 

This we learn at dress-parade, 

Where, like soldiers, we ai-e made 
To face, and inarch, and counter-march, 

While the Band under the arch 
Of the stand 
For the Band, 

With their bugles and coronets, cymbals and drum, 
Play old “A. B. C”—then with double-ijuick run 
To our quarters we go, 

And you hardly would kubw 
We’re the very same boys, 

Who, ou the 6th of October, 

The long journey over, 

Came to this friendly roof. 

One year ago ! 

A year from now, and what shall we be ? 

We invite our friends to come and see; 

You’ll then be surprised to observe the way 
We’U speak and spout. Anniversary day ; 

And of our improvement you’ll have good proof, 
But we shall always remember 
The Gth of October, 

When, the long journey over, 

We came to this friendly roof. 


FiitiiiT AAXi IE n:;i»oKT 
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INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 

Ca'-’lisle Bavnijks, 


In the ed\u'ational department the instruction 
i.s ob;e, live, although objo; t-teacliing is subor- 
; dma.e to the study of language. This is the tii-st 
qKu.it, ilie ma teiy of the English language. We 
: bega i this study a.id that of reading by the ob- 
i jecti^e word method. The object or thought is 
Oaulisle, P.-l , Oct. .Tth 1886. ; pre.se.ued tint; the i language given to e.vpres,s' 
Ho.v. E. E. TitowBuiDGE, ^ ithe idea, o'e use sc.-ijit cham. ter.s iir.st, reading 

(Jommissio.je*r of I.id.an Aifa.rs. ; and writing bemg taught at tlm sa ne time by 
SiE;—I have me honor to tra ismit the an-; tae use of the blackb nml. Drill in elementary 
nual report of this scaool, required by your letter ismuuls aids in .-e.u.ing ct rrevt proiiuuciatkm. 
of July, LStli 1880. jHpelliug, is langiit ou'y in this way, and by 

in order that me whole iramber of students,; writing. Numbe. s avetaught objeetiveiv, a< far 
increase and decrea'>e,may bo understood, I fur-jas the knowledge of huignage whi perhiit follow- 
uish a tabiua'.ed statement. i ing Orube’s method Oengraphy is taught by 

Under your order of Kept. (;th,’7i) I proceeded; oral lessons and by dra .ving. 
to Dakota a id brougut from the Eosebud and! For begin lors we*l^e. no te.vt books. “Keep’s 
Pme Eidge Agencies 60 boys, and 24 girls, first lessons for the deaf and dmub” hai bei 


This detachment reached Carhsle,Oct. nth, 1870. 

I then went to the Indian Territory ai.dj 
brought from the (Jneyenne, Kiowa, Pawnee, 
a-.d other tribes, :58 boys, and 14 girls, ami re- 
tttrned.to Carlisle on the 27th of October. 

On both of these visits 1 was accompauied byj 
Miss S. A. Mather of Sc. .Augustine, iria., from' 
whom I received valuable assista.ice in the care 
..id managenieut of the youth. 

With the consent of Oeneral Ainustroug, I had] 
brought from the Hampton Institute eleveu of 
the young men, who were formerly prisoners un¬ 
der my care, iu Florida, a.id bad, at tiiat time, 
been under the care of the Hainptou Institute] 
eighteen months. These formed a nucleus for the' 
school, and rendered most valuable assistance in 
the care and management of the large number of] 
new children, most of whom came directly from" 
the camps. 

The school opened on the 1st of Nov., 1870, 
with 147 students. On the Gth of Nov., we re¬ 
ceived six Sissetou Sioux, and two Alenomonees. 
On the 28th of Feb., 1880, eight Iowa, Sac & Fox 
hildren readied us,under the care of Agt.Keut. 
Oa the 9th of March a Lipan boy and girl were 
sent to us by order of tiie War Department. 
They had been captured tliree years previous by 
the Ith Cavalry in Old Mexico. On the 20th of 
Feb. eleven Ponca and Nez Perces children were 
received from Inspector PoUock, audori the 1st 
of April ten Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita chil¬ 
dren were added to those previously received 
from that agency. July JLst Eev. Sheldon Jack- 
son brought to us one Apa.!he and ten Pueblo] 
children from New Mexico. September (5th,Agt. 
Jno D. Miles brought to us forty-one Cheyenne, 
Comanche and Ai-apahoe children from his own 
and the Kiowa agencies. This aggregated us two] 
hundred and thirty-nine children in all. 

Our losses have been twenty-eight boys, and 
n^ne girls returned to _ the agencies. Nine cf 
these were of the former Florida prisoners, 
who, being sufficie'ntly advau-ied to render good] 
service at their agencies as workers, and 
pies to their people, aud being rather old, audj 
some of them heads of families, it was consider-' 
edbest to return them to their tribes, aud fill up 
with cliildren, great numbers of whom were anx¬ 
ious to come. 

Of the remaining nineteen boj-sand nine girls 
returned. Spotted Tail, becaus<" of dissatisfaction 
on account of t’ne uon-ernployment of his son- 
in-law. carried away nine of his own children 
and relations; four of the others were allowed to 
go home w'ith the chiefs for special reasons, and 
the remaining fifteen were returned because of 
imperfect physical and mental condition. 

We have lost by death six boys, and have 
heard of the death of four of those returned to 
their agencies. 

These changes leave us at the date of this re¬ 
port, October .')th, with 196 pupils, 139 of whom 
are boys, and .67 girls. 

About one half of these have received instruc¬ 
tion at the agency schools; the remainder came 
to us directly from the camps. Two-thirds are j 
the children of chiefs and head men. About ten] 
per cent are mixed blood. 


October Gth, 1880. 


leable a.id simgc^r.ivc f.ir tear ic • use. To 
a limited extent w^liave fonowwl this mclhod. 
We use Webb’s M. dm Finst Eeadcr, aud Apple- 
tons Second, “Keep’s Stories with Ouestious," 
aud iu arithmetic, “Franklin’.s Primary” “*l*n-- 
ture Teaching” by Ja let Byrne, is espeeially 
adapted to Indian work, but i.s e.vpensive. 

We find pioture.s a.ul objects of great service, 
furnishi.ig material for se.itence building and 
couvevsations. t 

Tne progress in our school-room work is most 
grat.fymg. It is not too much to say lliiit these 
I.id an children have advanced as well as other 
ihdren eoiud have d me iu tne same period. 
ue_. liave bee.i especially forward iu arithmer 
i; aud iu writing, a id their correspondenee 
with their parents a id friends is be.ioming a 
source of great interest and satisfaction- 

Iiidasiriiuly, it has bee i our ob ject to give 
direction and encouragement to ea -li stude.it 
of sulfi.‘ie it age, in some particular brunch. 
To accomplish this, various Imi iche.s of the nic- 
cha.iic arts have been established, under com¬ 
petent and practical workmen, and a skilled 
farmer placed in charge of the agricultural 
department.. 

The boys desiring to learn trado.s have gen¬ 
erally been allowed to choo.se. Once placed at 
a trade, they are not clianged, e.xcept for e.<- 
traocd.nary reaions. A number of the boys 
who have passed the age of maturity, agd have 
expressed a desire to become profe.ssioual ine- 
cnaiiics are kept contiuuually at work, and arc 
given the benefits of a night school ; but the 
ge leral system has been to work at the trades a 
day and a half or two days ea ch week, and attend 
school the other days. 

Tinder this system, we have a bla.'ksmith 
and wagon-maker with ten ajiprentice.s, a car¬ 
penter witli seven apprentices, a harness-maker 
witli thirteen apprentices, a tinner witli fourap- 
prentice.s, a slioe-maker with eight apprentice.s, 
and a tailor with three apprentices; there are 
three boys in the printing office, under competent 
instruction, and two baking bread. 

The mechanical branches, except those of the 
shoe-maker and carpenter, were established last 
April. 

All boys not under instruction at trades, have 
been required to work, periodice,l]y under the 
direction of the farmer. 

The progress, willingness to work, and desire 
to learn ou the part of the boys in tlieir several 
occupations, have been very satisfactory. Being 
guided and watched by competent mechanics, 
the quality of the work turned out challenges 
comparison. 

The carpenters have been kept busy in repair¬ 
ing, remodelling Ac., and in constructing the 
chapel aud addition to the mess room. The 
blacksmith and wagon-maker, in addition to fit¬ 
ting up the shops and getting ready for work, 
has made a number of plows, han-ows aud other 
agricultural implements, has done all our repair¬ 
ing, horse aud mule shoeing, and has constructed 
one carriage and two spring wagons suitable tor 
:ency use. 


In the harness-shop, the boys have developed 
The school work is organized into six graded G special capacity. We have manufactured 56 
departments, with additional side recitations. 1. [ cWtiaued ou fourth page.] ~ 
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AGENCY SIGHTS. 

\Vk Im I'icf-iiUy wnfrniSIiid!; 

■ifs to ;'(-t uddiiirir.ul |.T’}iiIs f«vr ll-''; 


At tiio Mf nf)!i:oi:f c A ' 
i lmigf- of A^t. J'Aif. ii/.fr htoj) 
lifck} of u!)Owt inivulrcd 
’ clc.-irod of iniflfi’-bnij-li hinl . r 
nvound it, iiiul >v 
Four jdows wtTO nituiiri 
<-uf h htld by tiu liuiifui, 
d'atjK jiilitio ft7;d lii.niiji 
df:of ill tlio 


; -I'dion! 
dor tin 


IPi esliytcr'.an Board of Foregu Missions. We stiw document so abl*? aitd coinprefctmsi’. e. 
iijii :]. that was liopcful and encoumging to those These, brief extracts will shov, ho.v fuliy- 
iwiio work for the Indians, in the mlelligeuce of tli® Cherokee Clncf is to the importanct 

'the Indians immediately around the mission, of practical education. 

The scltO'^tl is not as flourishing as formerly, Enuc.vTroN. 

but there were about twenty pupils, bright and; “Prominent among, and perhaps foremost in 
'.•aral.te d'he work n ay goslowlv but it is going the elements for the preservation and advaaee- 
, , ‘ nieut of nations as well as individuals, is that of 

t(u vVHi d. ^ I education. The more intelligent a people, the 

AvV^ then visded the ttisseton Agency, in Da- i,vjfjely and carefully they govern them- 

kota, u:.utr the charge of Agent Crissey. Here,.selves, and the more fajtbfully will the Kepre- 
'• 7 ' . the greatest proLress. We know what the seutatives to whom they necessarily delegate a 
, h ,1 • portion of their duties, watch over then- inter- 

-/ioux Ind:an.s are in ,their native cond.tion.and^P^^^ intelligent public opinion that guides 


b) 1 hr>d h'een 

a good fence flic Indians now cm the SLssoton lleserv 


were, 


the }aw-maker,and it is fear of just criticism that 


i( arly h^T broken up. ‘••'venleen years ago, almost wholly in their na-i holds the statesman in cheek, 
tt the time we-aw it,-tive condition. Tree, at that time, those vener-i # + * . * x. 

Tliere were three In--able missionaries l)rs. Riggs and Williamson and' The Cheiokees tave an amjflc school fund, 


tig brush, 'hhis work liad others, had been at work among them for more 
liyrt ‘•vsu e (if a few than twenty years. But they then loved their old 


monlhs by Indians. Wilhent any .special ;huntirg life, and that their hearts were full of I derive its fullest value. 


land the utmost care .should be eyercised in the 
iapplicatioi. < f that fui;d, in order that the peo- 
jpm who entrust you with its management i 


direction fixun 
the 


..bite persen, they handled;nmrd(r and savagery the great MinnegotamaBsa-| I suggest and recommend the establishment cf 
the cHllle, ttie horses, and the plows skillfully., ere of IHGfl clearly shows. found thern.at the 

The men engaged in piling bfush were energetic date of our visit.scattered over a district suitably conducted, would be of great 

and industrious in their nov. ii c.)t., and, so fartry sixty miles in length by forty in width, liv-jbenelit to our young men in giving themaprac- 
as we could see the work in quauthy and cfuaiity jing upon lands individually selected by them for} tkal knowledge cf farming, without interfering 
uas creditable lo any men. visiied the saw .agricultural purposes, and every family sl^elter-:^;;^^ 

mill, found six Indian n:ci! engaged in rawing led by'a house of some sort.insteaclcf tejiees as be-j blessing should 

and }>iUiU' lumber and managing logs. Every'foio. All cf them with more or less land under |be an especial object cf the liaining and educa.- 
Indian seemed to know what he u a.s about.! cultivation, the whole reservation diiidecf into j tion of our ycuth—situated as we are, as a na- 
'I’luniKands of feet of- luinher were stacked up | districts, each district under the charge of a 
outside the mill in nice order. Hundreds of logs !head fariner, who was an Indian, and who was 


lay in the race. Tlio mill v, us run with the great-: recfuired to make periodic al reports to the agent 
fcst vigor while we were there and it was evident'on order, indubtry, health, mortality, and to re- 
Ihc work was done Kysteniatically and correctly | ]iort the arncunt cf crops as actually measured, 
and up to the c a))acity’ of thoinil! }iowcr. The lu- ;and in' general,the needs of those within his dis- 
iun man ill charge, at our recpiost, showed us his jtrict. One report came in while we were with 
record of lumber sawed and lumber delivered, .the agent. A line bright Indian who spoke En- 
dehtsand credits of the mill to different Indians, jglish fluently and was,by his face,a man of mer- 
'I'he whole was kepd neatly and apparently cor- it. He reported the product of the eleveir farms 
recti V. AVe went into the grist mill adjoining and jin his drilrict, for the year, to be something 
found an Indian in charge of that, and in a lover 2!)00 bu.shels of wheat.and nearly 900 bush- 
knowlcd-e of -wbat he wars engaged in beseemed! els of cats, besides garden truck.' 
to liavc no lack. The bags of grain and of; AFe met many'Indians on this re£er\ ation who 
flour belonging to different Indians, stau-iwere sharp, keen, intelligent men. Recently a! 
ing hero and there ahont (he mifl. shpwed that I rail-read came that way and wanted to cross 
the millin'!' system among the AIcnomonees was their reserve. Appreciating its value they cheer- 
carried on about thelaiuie asiunong white niiUors. ^fr.lly sold sufficient land for the pnrpo.se. AA^e 
AVe found about seventy lud'au boys and girls. fecund district school houses, and churches pre- 
in the agency school. They were full of life and; sided over by native ministers.' Many of the In- 
eidhusiuKin. They sang with vigor, they recited ■ dians were living in good ccmforiable two-story 
their les.sons with fully as much iutclligeuee as,houses. As we rode around over the resenatiou 
could he expeded. and, jn'omi.secl to acccuiplish; we found them busy plowing and going to and 
ivsmnch. in the future, as the result of their, fro in their wagons about their own business af- 
fducation and training as any other children, fairs. More educational advantages for the.ir 
I'he greatest criticism we could nrnke upou.youug and the greater degree of intelligence 
the scliool would be that they bad not halF which would be reacdied by this iuear,s,in a very 
us much room as good health and successful: few years, would fully prep.are this people fo* 
effort demanded, and that the clothing was the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
miserabiy poor; which criticism does not' inj These are things that partly attracted our 
, any degree,and is not intended in any degree,to attention at the several agencies, 
reflect upon the children or their teachers. The' -r -- - - - ; 

greatest cncinies we heard of, to tlie advirncemeiit ' “If you waxt to civilize the Ixni.vxs you 

of thc! Indians .i‘. this agency, were bad mi-st keep feom them schools akp churches. ” 

men and vx bisk2.\ . „ If you want to civilize the Indians you must 

At the l.a I'ointe Agency. Daylield, on the: - 

shore of 1 .ake Snperior in AViseonsin, the finest I t^^em intelligence and morality, 

looking homo in the town was pointed out to; If you want to civilize Ihe Indians 3 'ou must 
us by the agent, Dr. Muhau,as the work entirely keep from them civilization itself, 
of ufull blood Indian. As there were a hundred' The first remark above was made by a some- 

hon.ies in the town.many of them very fair in any'what celebrated scientist at a great meeting of 

community, we take it that this solitary instance sciei- ffic people in Bo.ston, last summer, llie 
is sometliing of an argument in fa'vor of Indian; two last we simply intended to give emphasis.to 
])rogreKs, capacity and civil’zation. I the first. AVe think the biggest argument that 

AVe fomuUhat Indians were engaged in alb we can make against this scientific conclusion is 
of the puiHuits of other citizens, perhaps not to say nothing about it. j 

aveiaging quite as well in point rf capacity as| - 1 - ~ ’ 

the whites, hut not very far short of it. AA'e visi- AA'e ipiote the following paragraphs from the 
ted the Odanah ilission and met the missionary, annual message of Chief D. AV. Bushyhead of 
Mr. Baird, and his wife, who ha . e been there the Cherokee Niition, only regi'ettiug that our 
for eight years past, under the auspices of the limited sp'ace does not allow us to give entire a 


If the condition cf the finances, in your opiu- 
n, permit an expenditure for that purpose, I 
resjiec'tfully suggest that an appropriation be 
niade for the establishing of work-shops in con¬ 
nection willi the jail, by means of which, ’ with 
proper ir.a'cagemeut, the pirisoners wifl be taught 
some useful trad*-, and the institution at the same 
time be made in a larger degree self-supporting. 
It is plain that the intention of the law, both as 
regards the puai^hment and reformation of the 
convict reip'.ires him to be profitably employed 
while confined. If so employed the expenses of 
his beard and clothing to the Natioipwili necew-ar- 
iiy be reduced to a miniinnin,or to nothing. But 
a suitable exicenditure of money for n^ateriaJ, 
etc., with prudeid regulations in regard to the use 
of tile same, will first be necessary, should the 
plan be adojited cf teaching the convicts useful 
tiacles.” 


Report from one of the Florida boy.s returned 
to bis agency. 

“Ohettoiut is everything I could ask, and is 
quite u.^eful to me. I have lum keex) the time cf 
Indian emp.loye?, and remain at the cffice wLen 
not on this duty, except to recite his lessons in 
school. P. B. Hunt, Agent.” 


A'v'T.en we visited the Sisseton Agency iu Oct¬ 
ober, after children for Carlisle, (be Indians 
wmre called together to determine about send¬ 
ing them. Chief Eenville. whete son John, a 
ery bright and loxable boy,died heie in August, 
made the following speech to his people. 

The whites are all around.' AVe are farmers. 
It is better for us and it pleases the whites, and 
it is best for onr children to be taught. AVe all 
know that this is a.good and kind man, he dees 
all he can for the chilc^en, feeds them well, is 
kind to them. I asked for leave to send more, 
children. I got permission, but at that time I 
had happen to me xvhat grieved me very much, 
and I know that yen all feit for me, but we all 
know that death is everywhere.. They are as ajit 
to die here as at Carlislo. A man can't expect to 
be happy every day of his life. He is happy one 
day and sad the next. AAto a’-e like the whites. Cl¬ 
ean be,if we try. AA'e are men the same as they. 
AVe can learn wliat they can if wo try I know 
and Smiley knows, how the children are treated, 
I know you are afraid to send yo’ur children for 
fear they may die, and you never see them. I 
hope you will try and ckivo away tiiat fear and 
send your children to that good school where 
they will learn something that wdl be a benefit 
to them and their people.” 
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—PresiJeats Dreher of Kiatioke, and Gerhart 
of Franklin and Marshall Colleges, favored us 
with brief visits in October. 

_ —The boys engage in many a niimie battle 
aiu ;e the snow ca ne, and the shouts of victors 
aid vanquished alike ring out merrily across 
the parade ground. 

—We were encouraged by the approval of 
Profssor Baird, President of the Fish Commis- 
eion, and Secretary of the Smithsonian lusti- 
tutioii, who was here recently. 

—The contiuued improvement of the band 
gives evidence of faithful, persevering piactice. 
We are always glad when pleasant days bring 
them out on the parade ground. 

—The Euole KEnHr\H Toa has again to ac¬ 
knowledge the kindneis of the Smith Paper Co. 
of Lee, Miss., in donating a supply of paper 
that will serve for several editions. 

—Dr. Hepburn, our school physician, is giv¬ 
ing the students a series of le.3ture.s, in which in 
very plain, simple language, he instructs them 
concerning the care and preservation of their 
health. 

—The need is much felt of a place of re cre¬ 
ation for the boys out of school hours; there is 
a probability that the gymnasium will be put in 
much better shape, warmed, and in other ways 
made attractive. 

—Ilev. Mr. Cleveland,missionary at the Rose- 
•bud Agency and Philip Deloria,an educated Sioux 
and candidate for holy orders iu the Episcopal 
Church,accompanied Bishop Hare on his visit to 
this school. Mr. Cleveland delighted our Sioux 
children by addressing them in their own lan- 
guage. 

—Mr. Eby, the post trader from Crow Creek 
Agency, recently visited the school. He reports 
the Indians of that agency as doing well. They 
have now on their reserve 15:1 families living in 
houses that have doors, windows, and cooking 
stoves. Many of the Indians are earning money 
by cutting w lod. 

—On the (ith of November we welcomed fif¬ 
teen new students ; four boys and three girls 
from the Menomouees at Greeu Bay Agency, 
and four boys and four girls froiu the Sissetou 
Sioux Agency; an e.xceptionaUy bright and 
promising delegation. An Apache boy captured 
by the Ith Cavalry, in Arizona six years ago, has 
also been admitted to the school, thus making 
our total number 212. 

— “Iu time of peace prepare for war,” so dur¬ 
ing the bright autumn days our boys, under the 
direction of their iustructors, were preparing for 
the coining winter. The farm details gathered 
and stoi-ed the vegetable crop. The blacksmith 
repaired stoves and grates. The carpenter put 
down new floors, and tightened doors and 
windows, and the painter transformed the var¬ 
ious buildings from their dingy yellow to a 
fresh grey tint. 

—We caU attention to the advertisement which 
accompanies thiis issue of our paper, and which 
contains a price-list of the many excellent pho¬ 
tographs of students here, of Indian chiefs who 
have visited the school, and views of the garri¬ 
son, aU taken by Mr, Choate of Carlisle. 

Among these pictures are photographs of 
Ouray, Spotted Tail, Sou-of-the-Star, and many 
other weU known chiefs, taken in their pictur¬ 
esque native costumes. 

—Recently at the Cheyenne Agency, Walter 
Matches, one of the Florida boys, was married 
to Emma, formerly a scholar at the boarding 
school. The teachers of the school, where the 
wedding took place, prepared an entertainment 
to which all the Florida boys were invited, and 
the occasion is described ars having been a very 
pleasant one. The newly married couple are to 
live at the school,where they are both employed, 
and we wish for them a life of great happiness j 
to themselves and usefulness to their people. 


—Ijist winter the boys suJered greatly from Iu looking over the Isni.vx Joi’rnai.. ]»nblisb- 
;the varying tempature of their(piarters. Recent- ed ai Muskogee Ind Ter., we find manv items 
ily a steau heating apparatusJias Rjen put iubv of interest; a noug others the fact that the see. 
.J. .MarshbauksAbon. of Harnsburg.Pa . .ind , 

i we look forward to a greatly iinim^ved condition Assoolatm.u whs .a Cherokee, 

!of health and comfort during the winter. Jo'^hua Ross. 

{ —Through an unfortunate combination of' work of our boys rcceivetl honorable 

Icircumsta ices it was impossible for us to get our there. 

I paper out last mouth. For this unavoidable sin “ The Indian boys of Carlisle, Fa,, tniining 
j of omission we beg the kind indulgence of our school, have sent samples of their work—har- 
1 readers, and promise to spare no efforts in the tinware, elothiug, shoe.s, Ac. The bo;,fH are 

I future to make our “ Morning Scar” shine with t>f your bcetheren of the plains, aud 

; a brighter mdiance. : we trust for the credit of your higher civiliza- 

' -On Thanksgiving day Capt. Pratt remind- you will keep abi'e.st of them in the scale of 
edthe studeats'of the ceremonies the ludia “«euuity 

-.bser ve on returning from successful e.xpeditions,!, following is the report of the commit- 

uid told them why we keep an annual Thanks-1 appointed to examine the articles exhibited 
giving day. Among the other good things of the school at tlarlisl Bar- 

rhauksgiving dinner the children had sweet and , 

Irish potatoai and c-risp, white celery of their! , ‘your committee to whom was assigned 
nwn raising. Mist of ali though they enjoyediarticles on exhibiUou 
the mince pie ' itroni tne Ind an Iranuiig School at Carlisle Bar- 

„ " . ' , ^ ! racks. Pa., beg leave to report that we have care- 

-Geu. Ar.ms rong, of Hampton, was with nslf^u examined the work and find that the har¬ 
lot ong since After spending the day in visit- Lnssmade byapprenticesrepre-senting theSiou.v. 
ng the school shops, and other buildings, he ohevenue, Comanche and Kiowa tribes, is in all 
ittended a little entertainment of singing audjre.spects good work and can compare favorablv 
■ecitatiou giyeu in the evening, by the students, l ,vork of a like kind manufactured at other 


in the chapel. He gave the children an excellent 
-ittle talk, containing advice and suggestions 
vhich his wide edncational experience enables 
am to pro.^ent in a manner at oace attractive 
lud forcible. 

—'L'he wagon maker and apprentices are near- 
iy closing up the work on a lot of six wagons 
nadefor tlie Indian Department. The.se wagons 
vere the first made, and in the commencement 
-.he work went slowly,a s a great deal of showing 
vnd care was nece.ssary. Now the parts of labor 
ire divided. Dan Tucker, an Ampahoe boy, 
vitb an assistant is competent for all the iron^ 
vork, a Comanche and Sioux fit up the wheels 
ind run the drill, a Cheyenne and Sioux do tlie 
oainting, a Kiowa does the trimming,and others 
lo such odd portions as they are capable of. 

—The tailor shop is proving that we can get 
/ood work in this direction from our boys, and 
n matter of speed, experienced men say that 
.hey are up to the ordinary white apprentice. 
Several are able to use sewing machines. Their 
•vork for the past month is as follows, viz 
pairs of Pantaloons, 10 Uniform Coats, and five 
Vests. Tuis represents the continuous work of 
:;wo boys,as tb<"re are .six in the detail who work 
-wo at a time. In all other departments of our 
nechanical work we have reason to feel satisfied 
•vitn progress made. 

Indian Training- Mchool. 

Of late, the nevv.spapers of the country have 
indulged in a good deal of talk about Indian 
parents and their willingae.ss to have their child¬ 
ren educated. Some liave falsely stated that 
.hey are opposed to having their children sent 
away from the Agencies to school, and that the 
forcible taking of these is the prime cause of 
frontier troubles. About one year ago a call was 
nade upon this Agency for children for the 
training school at Carlisle, Pa. Fifceen was the 
number allotted, but so great was the pressure 
bv' the Indians that permission w'as obtained to 
send twenty-five; and twenty-five others will 
start in a few days for that school, making fifty 
from this. Agency. The calls made on other 
.Agencies have met with a like response, the 
more influential men being most anxious to have 
their children go. If it were true that these chil¬ 
dren were taken by force, the Indian whose 
child is thousands of miles from him and iu the 
hands of the white man would be the last to 
risk the consequences of war. The fact that 
these boys and girls are, for the most part, the 
children of the head men of the various tribes, 
of the many good reasons we have for 
believing Indian civilization practicable. 

Those who have returned to the Agency from 
schools in the States are industrious and efficient 
workers, doing whatever they can to eai-n money 
and help them on the road to independence, 
they are also of great service, to the Department 
and their people in that they urge others of 
their tribe to take the white man’s road and 
thereby learn to take care of themselves. While 
there is yet much to be done, yet the progress 
in the past has been more satisfactory than was 
anticipated, and when we reflect that numbers 
of our own race need civilizing, we have little 


factories. I'he tiuwa.-e we find equal to the best. 
The sa mples of shoe-making and tailoring aie 
fir-,t class, and we find that the work generally 
IS highly commendable, and we sincerely hope 
(.hat the Inteniatiouai Fair Association will not 
only grant a premium on the articles, but that 
the iustitutioii- deserve.s honorable mention iu 
the records of your Fair.’ ” 

I). N. McIntosh, 

Jno. F. Lyons, 

Committee. 

There are also several notices of tlie Tullahas- 
ese Manual Labor School and its products. The 
school has been re-orgauised, and was formally 
opened Oct. 6 th, by Rev. W. S. Robertson and 
his most excellent lady. 

Mr. Robertson has been engaged in Indian 
educational work for more than thirty years, 
and has been most successful as a teivcher. 

At the late Fair iu Ind. Ter., his school had 
on exhibition forty-two varieties of apples, 
sweet potatoes, yams, (utroiis, quinces, sorghum 
molasses Ac., and Mrs. R. exhibited a very 
beauiiful bunch of wild grasses, which she had 
gathered on the prairie. 

Mr. Robertson lately visited our school at 
Carlisle, and expressed himself very much 
pleased with the thorough work done in the 
school-looms, as well as with that in the shops. 
His visit was a pleasure and encouragement to 
us aU. 


Wbon Bishop Hare of tlie Niobrara missionary 
Diocese was here, ho favored us with a talk to 
the children in tUe Chapel. He said; 

‘.T am so happy to see so many of you here in 
this beautiful place. 

Out in the Indian country we do not have 
many bees. Perhaps you have seen them here 
buzzing about the flowers, or flying tlirougb 
the air. A bee hive is like the Indian camps. 
The bee starts out from his home to gather 
honey from the flov/ers, and at night he comes 
back and stores it up for the good of his family. 
So you boys and girls have come here, away 
from the hive, and are storing up honey for the 
people at the agencies, and as the bee goes 
home, you will go, I hope, carrying honey, tak¬ 
ing a great deal of wisdom in your heads, a great 
deal of kindness in your hearts, and after a time 
what a change you will make there. You will 
have your farms, your shops, your nice homes; 
out there iu the Indian country. If you want to 
do your people good you must be good yourself 
and you must begin here and to be good you 
must obey your teachers. I am glad the Indians 
honor their chiefs. I like them for that, now 
Capt. Pratt and your teachers are your chiefs,, 
and so you should listen to them as the people 
the Indian country do to their chiefs 
Be happy here, laugh and smile a great deal. 
Don’t be homesick, remember you will be going 
back before very long, when you have learned 
a great deal. Then your parents will be proud 
of you. 

How much good the boys and girls gathered 
reason to apologize for the Indian.—Cheyenne | here can do when they go back to the Indian 


Transporter. 


I country.” 





setH of double wagon-lianieHe, and 3 single .^sets 
of carriage liamess 

In the tin-shop, we have manufactured 17T doz. 
of tin-waie, wuHisting of buckets, coffee-pots, 
tea-pots, pans, foot-baths, oil-cans and cups; 
and in addition, have repaired our rtiof.s, spout¬ 
ing (fee. to the extent of about a months work 
for the instructor and apprentices. 

In tiie shoe-maker’s siiop, we have been un¬ 
able, so far, to do uiU';h outside of repairing 
We have half-soled ami otherwise repaired about 
800 pairs of shoes. 

The tailorng dejwirtnient was only established 
the ir»th of August, Alremly, our l>oys are able 
to do all the sewing on a pair of trowsers, very 
satisfactorily. 

Two of the Imys in the printing office are able 
to set type and assist in getting off our school 
]sij)er, }>riuting lessons,A.y. and one of them is 
so far advanced as to edit and print a vei-y sinall 
monthly paper, which he calls the “ School 
News.” and which has won many fi’ieud.s for the 
school. 

Our bakers make good, wholesome bread, in 
quantities sufficient to supply the school. 

The products of the fariii are given in the 
general statistics. 

In all these several branches of labor we have 
found capacity and industry sufficient to watraat 
the assertion, that the Indian, having equal chan¬ 
ces, may take his place and meet successfully the 
issues of competition with his white neighbor. 

'I'he girls have been placed under a system of 
training in the manufacture and meadiiig of gar¬ 
ments, cooking,and the routine ot household du¬ 
ties pertaining to their se.x. All of tlm girls’cloth- 
ing and most of the boys’underwear and some of 
the boys’ outer garments have been manufac¬ 
tured in the Industrial room, in all of which the 
girls have taken part and given very satisfactory 
evidence of their capa dty. About twenty-five of 
the older girls do effective work on the sewing- 
machine. 

At our recent Fair here, we placed on exhibi¬ 
tion samples of the work of the departments, all 
of which attracted much favorable comment. 

Under the authority of the Depa’-tment, last 
Hfiring, I sent two boys and one girl to Lee, 
Mass, where they were placed in the family of 
Mr. TTyde, for tho summer months. 

An-angeinents were made for twenty-five oth¬ 
ers, through (lapt. Alvord of Eaithamptou Mass 
A misiindorstanding having arisen with regard 
to the ages and probable working (fiialities of the 
youth to he se it, I did not send this last jiarty. 
Five girls and sixteen bovs were pla.-ed in fam¬ 
ilies in this vicinity for different fieriods during 
the summer months. The children have gen¬ 
erally given .satisfaction, dlie coming yea”, 
witli a better understanding of the Indian on 
the fia.'t of the White.s, and a hotter understand¬ 
ing of Engli.sh,and increased desire to work on 
tho part of the Ind’an, there is reason to believe 
that all the cliildren we may desire to put out 
dnriti.' va ation, will find pia 'ea. This plan is 
an individualizing process, and most helpful to 
the work 

The discipline of the school has been main¬ 
tained without difficulty, and pimishineuts have 
been called for but infrequently. When of¬ 
fences have been serious enongii to demand 
severe punishniet’t, the ca.ses have generally 
been submitted to a court of the older pupils, 
and this has proved a most satisfactory method 

No trouble has arisen from the co-education 
of the sexes ; on the contrary it has marked ad¬ 
vantages. 

The hoys have been organized into companies 
as soldiers, and the h'est material selected for 
sergeants and corporals. They have been nni- 
forinod.and drilled in many of the movements of 
army tactics. This has taught them obedience 
and cleauliness, and give'n them a better cani- 
age. 

A lady friend in Boston gave, us a set of brass 
instruments. Under the direction of a compe¬ 
tent instructor, twelve of the boys have in a 
little over two months learned to play the.so in¬ 
struments so as to give us tolerable music for 
our narades. 

There hits been no epidemic,aud we have had 
but very few dcath.s that could not be traced to 
hereditary causes,or clnouic affections. 

The good people of the town have given us 
active sympathy and aid, and have welcomed 
tho children to the different Sunday Schools 
and churches. All of the boys have been di¬ 
vided into classes, and regularly attend the 
different Siinday-schools of the towu. This has 
been an iueslhuable benefit,and a great encour¬ 


agement to teachers and. scholars. Several of 
our older and more intelligent boys have be¬ 
come members of the Presbyterian Church, and 
in their daily conduct show a proper regard for 
their profession. The Episcopal church has 
baptized and confirmed most of the Sioux 
children. 

The Eev. Dr. Wing, of the Presbyterian 
church, and Prof. Lippincott, of Dickinson 
College, have been kind enough to give us reg¬ 
ular religious service-s on-Sabbath afternoons. 

Numerous letters from many parts of the In¬ 
dian country, and from parents and relations of 
the children here, and from other Indians, 
show that there is an awakening among the 
Indians in favor of education, and industrial 
training for the young. 

I have to acknowledge with gratitude 
the deep interest and liberal support of the 
Department, the hearty and efficient co-opera¬ 
tion of teachers and other employes, and the 
sympathy and kindae.ss of a multitude of friends 
all over the country, which, with the blessing 
of God, have rendered this effort, so far, a 
success. With great respect, 

I am your obedient servant, 

K. H, Pkatt, 

1 st. Lieut, in charge. 


The Report of the Coininittee on the Ex- 

hlhit »t the County I'air from the ln«l- 

ian Training' Meliool- 

To the officers and managers of the Cumber¬ 
land County AgAcmlturial Society. Gentlemen: 

The committee appointed to examine and re¬ 
port on the exhibits from the Ind.an Training 
School, at Carlisle Barracks, under the charge of 
Capt. R. H, Pratt, report as follows. 

The methods of determining the comparative 
merits of these exhibits, and the conclusions 
reached upon an examination of them, must 
necessarily, from the nature of the exhibits them¬ 
selves, as well as from tlie character of the ex¬ 
hibitors, be somewhat different from the meth¬ 
ods governing and the conclusions arrived at by 
a general committee in this exliibition. A new 
fle d of view is presented and anew basis of com¬ 
parison necessary. 

Your committee are much pleased to be able 
to express their great gratification with the re¬ 
sults attained' by these Indian boys and girls du¬ 
ring their short training, as shown by the large 
number of articles on exhibtion. 

No one cati look on the work here exhibited, 
and see the proficiency reached in the different 
departments of their industries without a feeling 
of the utmost surprise and satisfaction. This 
sentiment is shared by all visitors, as well as you 
committee. 

Besides the e.xhibitsof their mdustry, to which 
due attention will be called, were to be found 
many things now to be looked upon as relics. 
A .'a-e of Ind'anclot’niug.irnpleinents, ornaments 
and curiosities, attracted very general attention, 
and, by the thoughtful, could not but be con¬ 
trasted with the articie.s manufactured by the 
children of the school. 

Tiiere was seen a suit dressed with the scalps 
of the owner’s Ind'an enemies, and a female’s 
sitek ornamented with elk teeth, near them plain 
and neat clothing made by the apprentice tailors 
and seams re8.se3 of the school. Moccasins 
trimmed with bead-, in contrast with shoes made 
by the Indian pupils. Bows and arrows for the 
hunt, and near by, excellent bread baked . by 
Indian bakei’s, and grains, fniits and vegetables, 
raised in the field connected with the school, by 
Indian labor. Tomahawks, knife sheaths and 
tobacco pouches, greatly contrasting with the 
neat, well-made tables, tin cups, rattle.s and pans’ 
fresh from the shops at the school. Rude and 
grotesque paintings, side by side with very tine 
specimens of penmanship and plain drawing, 
showing what rapid proge.ss the boys and girls 
have made. 

Among the ai-ticle'^ exhibited were shoes,new 
and repaired, buggy and wagon harness, quilt, 
child’s dress, boy’s shirts, machine and liand- 
made, night-dresses, chemises, specimens of 
darning, pantaloons, table with inla’d top, tin¬ 
ware in great variety, bread, agrieulturial pro¬ 
ducts such as corn, potatoes and vegetables of 
all kinds, also specimens of penmanship and 
drawing. 

A number of the lud-an boys afforded the 
crowds of visitors much etitertainment by their 
exhibitions of pony ridihg, foot racing and 
shooting with the bow and arrow. 

The following premiums were awarded. 


To Julia, a Sioux, for quilt .50 cts.; to Justine, 
a Sioux, for shirt, 50 cts. ; to Cora, a Pawnee, 
for shirt, 50 cts. ; to Winnie, a Sioux, 
for night dress, .50 cts. ; to Maud, a Sioux, for 
chemise, 50 cts.; to Susey, a Cheyenne, for 
darning, 25 cts.; to Emily, a Kiowa, for darn¬ 
ing, 25 cts.; pantaloons made by Paul, a Sioux, 
and Alfred, an Arpahoe, are also worthy of notice* 
To Wisecoby and Grant, for shoes, each 50 cts.; 
to Guy aud Samuel, for very good bread, each .50 
cts. Ill the bakery, everything except the care of 
the yeast is attended to by the boys. To Joe 
Gun, a Ponca, for table with inlaid top, 50 cts. 
This specimen satisfied the committee that Joe 
will make a good woodworker. 

To Roman Nose, a Cheyenne, for fine tin¬ 
ware, 50 cts.; to Primaux, a Ponca, for fine tin¬ 
ware, 50 cts. Very creditable work in this de¬ 
partment by Myers and Unright. These ex 
mbits of tinware show aptness,and care, the re¬ 
sult being very good work. To Julian, a Sioux, 
for haud-some set of buggy harness, every stitch 
of which was made by himself, we award $1.00 
This set of harness compares very favorably 
with the work by pale face.mechanics. To Mor¬ 
ton, a Cheyenne, for harness, .50 cts., to Law¬ 
rence, a Sioux, for harness, 50 cts., to Toom, a 
Kiowa, for harness, .5o cts. 

The display of pemnaoshap and drawing was 
quite large and very satisfactory, there being 
nearly lOQ specimens by as many pupils The 
evidences of progress in this department were 
quite marked. To El wood Dorian, Johnston 
Lane, Luther, Eva Picard, a Wichita, aud Lizzie 
Walton, a Pawnee, for choice specimens, we 
award each 25 cts. 

The succcessful competitors in the pony rid¬ 
ing, foot racing, and bow and arrow shooting, 
vveie Roman Nose aud Samuel, in running; 
Poco, a Comanche, Richard, a Ctieyenne, Carl, 
a Kiowa, aud Frank, a Wichita, in riding; and 
Cyrus, Eladieuh aud Roman Nose, in shooting. 
We award to each a premium of $1.00 
Very Re.siieclfully, 

Capt. J. B. Landis, 

Capt. W. E. Miller, 

Jos. W. Ogilby, 

Committee. 


Darlington, I. T., Oct. 2Jth 1880. 
My Dear Capt. Pratt: —A long time ago when 
you were here with the army I was a big chief 
among the Cheyennes, when I talked they listen¬ 
ed to me aud obeyed me. But when I saw that 
it would be better for me to lake up the white 
man’s road, this I d.d'aud gave my son. to the 
agent to go to school. His name is Davis, he is a 
good boy aud does not get foolish. I afteru ards 
^ave Oscar to the agent to put into school. 
When you wanted chiidren for your school at 
Carlisle, I was the first of the Cheyennes to give 
you my chiidren. Since I have taken up the 
white man’s road 1 Lav e kept straight on and 
have not been tired. 

The Cheyenne chiefs that visited Carlisle this 
fall have told me that my boys are doing well, that 
at work Oscar is a cliief—head and shoulders 
above the othei boys. And that Davis is learn¬ 
ing very fast, that be can read and write well, 
and understand aud talk English v ery well. 

To-day, as 1 thii.k about the change that it 
ha.s made in my children’s life by taking up tne 
white man’s road aud putting them in school, 
my heart is light—I am very happy. 

I would Idle to have ycur photograph, also 
pictures of my two boys Oscar aud Davis. I 
think it wifi make my wife aud the boy’s lady 
friends happy to see their pictures. All the 
Cheyennes are anxious to see your picture. When 
it comes they will all come to my tepe to look at 
it. When you waat more Cheyenne Children I 
think it would be good to send Oscar for them 
He could soon get all you want, for the Cheyennes 
would hear wbat he told them. I think it is 
good for the Chej-ennes to send all their children 
to your school. Oscar’s two sisters are going to 
the Arapahoe School now. That is all. 

Prom your friend Bull Bear. 


Hampton Institute has a plucky class of 
twenty-five colored boys, who are working their 
way tlirongh school. Having no kind friends to 
pay for their food and clothing, the school gives 
them work during the day and they earn enough 
the firat year to pay for food and clothing the 
two first years, and then they have the benefits 
of a night school. These opportunities the boys 
ihave improved valiantly, and won the honorable 
name of the “Plucky Class.” 
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3IEM.OB1AI.. 

To tiic Honorable the PaEsroEVT op the Ukiteb 
States, tJie SECitETARY op the Ihtekior, the 
GoMJfissroHEK op India?^ Affairs, aaid to the 
Sexatb and House of Kepkehehtatives in 
Ckm^ress asiembled : 

The undersigned are a Oommittoa of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, apiiointed at its meeting in May 
last in the city of Madison, Wis., to represent to 
yon their most earnest desires on the question 
of Indian Rights and Indian Civilization. We 
would therefore respectfully iiress for your con- 
Hiderate ard speedy action the following iioints: 

First .—That the allotment of lands in several¬ 
ty to Indians on their Fi'scrtxdbns, and perfecting 
their titles to the same, is a present necessity. 
Many Indians have ah'eady gone otf their reser¬ 
vations and taken Homesteads on Government 
land, e. g., the settlements of Fiandrau, Brown- 
earth and Peoria Bottom among the Sioux. 
Many more who have made homes on Reserves, 
are anxious to have their titles perfected by the 
Government, as, for example, tlie Indians of the 
Santee and Omalia Agencies in Nebraska, and 
Sissoton Agency in Dakota Territory. 

With this state of things existing, to onr cer¬ 
tain knowledge, we would earnestly urge that 
such a plan be adopted, and such legislation be 
e.nacted, as will gradmUy but iiUinmtcty lead to 
the abolishing of the Tribal Relation and the 
winding up of the Reservation system, by the 
granting of lands thus in severalty, and making 
the titles to the same inalienable for a term o.f 
years, it being a part of the enactment that, 
when a certain proportion of the Indians—say 
three fourtlis of those on any reservation—have 
-dims secured their - hemeeteadrsj'-dhat pai’ticuiar 
reservation should bo wound up under some 
general arrangement, due regal'd being had to 
any special treaty or treaties made with the 
said ti'ibe, and to the principles of equity and 
justice involved. 

Sc&ondty, —We most earnestly urge the recog¬ 
nition of Indian personsdity and rights under 
the Law, giving them the protection of the laws 
of tlie United State.s for their persons and prop¬ 
erty, and holding them strictly amenable to the 
same. Some of ns can testify, from onr own per¬ 
sonal knowledge, that many Indians are now' 
earnestly discussing this question, and are anx¬ 
iously wishing and waiting for a government of 
law. 

Thirdly .—As preparatory to, and necessary ■ 
for, the accomplishment of these desirable ob¬ 
jects, we would emphasize the importance of 
the work of education among them. While we 
heartily appro^'e of such movemente for the up¬ 
lifting of tlie Indian' people as the schools at 
Hampton and Carlisle, bringing, as they do, the 
Indian Question to the firesides of white people, 
we are abundantly satisfied that the education of 
the mass of Indian children and youth must be 
conducted in the midst of their own people, 
Mission schools co-operating with the Govern¬ 
ment schools on the Reseri'es. These should be 
kept in tlic b^^'St working condition, and all le¬ 
gitimate pressure should be brought into play to 
secure the attendance of every child at some 
school. We would suggest, also, that some of 
the forts nearer to the home.s of the Indians, 
which are being abandoned by our army, might 
very profitably be turned into schools for Ind¬ 
ian children and youths. We I'ejoice to know 
that these points ai-e so well in accord vrith the rec¬ 
ommendations of the Secretary of the Inferior,, 
indorsed by the President 
FovrMy .—In this line of education we would 
strongly insist upon giving to the Indians the 
same reiigioufl liberty which we claim for our¬ 
selves; that Reservations should be open to all 
religioa.s societies who sinc^Tely work for the 
elevation of the Indhins. K the present plan of 
allowing the different religions denominations of 
the country to ndminate Agents means the ex* 
elusion of all Okristiau workers other tiian those 


of the bmiy nominating them, the plan should 
be abandoned. 

In order to carj' into effect the measures and 
prmcipies above stated, we would very earnest¬ 
ly advocate the immediate pa.ssage of H R. Bill 
50u8, recommended by the Seci-ecary of tlie In¬ 
terior, having the same object in view, aud such 
further legislation as may be deemed advisable. 

The U. S. Senaie Bill No. 177;l should be 
amended so ^ to accord with the H. R. Bill 
in providing for the security of mission and 
church property on lad.a i resen atlons. (See 
H. R. Bui h 0 ;l 8 , section 5, and lines .18 tofiii.) 

We would also urge most ean.e-'tlj' and re¬ 
spectfully, that in cloanug with tlu.s question, in 
making changes in la .vs, or in treaiies e.listing 
with aay of the lud.aii tribes, and in carrying 
out these treatie.-:, there should be ever a firm 
aitherence to the pnucipj.es of rigui a id justice. 
We cannot, as Chriatia.n men, repre.se.itiag one 
of the largest and sLronge.st Christian deuouii- 
uations of the land, refiaiu from saying how 
deeply our Christiaa people ha^e foU grieved 
and pained by the sad e.e.ations of wrongs 

committed in the nan;o of the United Sia.es. 

wrongs wliich have ca it a biot on this i.avion’s 
history, and which the Christian peopie of 
every name feel most keenly. 

Wo therefore eaniesuy pi ess the prayer of our 
momorial on your atteatioo, with tne sincere be¬ 
lief that the best way to e.evaie tlie Ind.au is 
to— 

Ist. Give him a ho.no with a perfect title ui 
fee simple. 

2 d. Protect him by the lavs of the land and 
make him amenable to the .same. 

ikl. Give liim the advantages of a good educa¬ 
tion, and 

4th. Grant him full rej-gions liberty. 

The hearty adootiou a id carrying out of such 
a policy will, we believe, bring about an end of 
Indian wars and Ind an wrongs, and the out¬ 
come will bo the elevation of tlie red man to the 
rights aud prii ieges of citizens. 

W. E. CcHiGE, Howard Crosby, 

John Hale, S. M. Moore, 

Wii. C. Gray, S R. Riogs, 

T. M SiNOLAlB. 


A» Indiau Tradition). 

Among one of the south-western tribe.s of 
Indians there is a tradition that long ago there 
were in the #OTld only three men, who were all 
black. Once as they journeyed together they 
came to a deep pool of beautifully clear water. 
Here they halted, and one of them plunged into 
the water, from which he came out no longer 
black, but white. Seeing this the second man 
followed his examiile but the pool was so clouded 
that he emerged neither black nor white but a 
browni,sh red. The last man feared more than 
ever when he saw how dark the water had become 
so he timidly touched it only with flio palms of 
hie hands and the soles of'his feet, which were 
thus mode a little lighter color. So from this 
time on there were the three races, the white 
man, the Indian and the Negro. 

After this the tliree men journeyed still farther 
until they reached a place where three packages 
were lying. The white man caught up the first 
which contained books and paper and pens. 
The Indian was quite satisfied with the bows 
and arrows of the second, while for the poor black 
man w'ho held back timorously as before, noth¬ 
ing was loft but the hoe and the ax, and thus, 
concludes the tradition, did the white man be¬ 
come a scholar, the ' Indian a hunter, and tlie 
Negro a slave. 


In the Rocky Mountain Presbyterian wo find 
in an article with the novel heading “ The Gos¬ 
pel and the Saw-mill ” the following excellent 
ideas of practical Christianity. 

“To civilize the Indians without helping them 
to new industries and new methods of earning 


money is to impoverish and make them more 
wretched. The work of the church is only half 
done in giving them the gospel: she must also 
assist them in their efforts to live a Christian life."’ 

“ It becoiues tlieu a piu't of the mission work 
to ci'cato material iudu-stiies as wcU as gosp<*I 
pi'iviloges,” 

“Unless the Board gives attention to the ma¬ 
terial as well as the spiritual interests of these 
people, I believe that comparatively little will 
be accomplished. There is no other way to save 
these tribes, il’each them and help them to hve 
as good eitizen.s here upon the earth ami at the 
.-ame time pi-eparo them, by sound gospel iu- 
Klructiou to become citizcua of a bettor coun¬ 
try," 

From a I'aiTlsle Stuctent. 

Dear Friend Capt. Pratt :~This aftemoon I 
thonght it would be good to write a few linos. 

I am try lumi to learn to talk English. And I try 
to do ri^ht every day. I like to ]>ray to God 
every night. When I pray to God I ask Him to 
iielp me to do right, and I love God very much, 
.tly fatlier wrote to me a letter and he wants mo 
to learn about God. And.so I try to bo good 
young man. I think God will help me to do 
rigiit each tky. From Your Boy 

Grant Left Hand, Arapahoo. 

ItubUiiig TUcir Own Children. 

For that is whai it really amounts to. The 
Gherokoes, Creeks, Choctaws aud Chickasaws 
nave made ample provision for the education of 
ail their childi'en, but there are too many parents 
w'ho are deliberately robbing their own children 
of the only means left them by which they will 
be feiiablod in the future to take care ofjaud pre¬ 
serve not only their imlitieai but their px'operty 
rights. These children are heirs to a large estate, 
ami already is tiiat estate seriously threatened. 
Unless these children are educated, how can they 
nope to retain possession against the hosts of 
siiliomiug invaders who are even now setting the 
United States authorities at defiance?It is useless 
to say youroly on that govormuont for protection 
in fiUlilliug its sacred treaty obligations. The 
government of the United States, like your own 
constituted authoritio.s, is powerless to onforc® 
a law unless sustained by the moral force of the 
people, which force just now sooms to be directed. 
toward invasion—toward repeating theliistory of 
1882 east of the Mississippi, and the Black Hills 
of five years ago. You have valuable property 
collateral, sufficient to secure you aud them able 
defenders in Congress, before the courts, and at 
tiie bar of public opinion—to employ men of 
talent sufficient to enlighten the moral sentiment 
aud repel the force seeking their own aggrand¬ 
izement at your exjiense. But of what value all 
this wealth if your children are to grow up in 
iguorauee, not luiowing how to use it wisely, It 
is a more serious wrong than you had thought, 
to allow your cliildren to grow up in ignorance. 
Stop robbing your children for the ixetty benefit 
to you of a few days’ labor in the field, and see 
that every child of seven years old and upwards 
attends school every day poi«iible .—Irulian 
Journal. 


0|>iuio))s of Agreiits. 

Nxti'acLs from the Annual Report of </ic Qyinmission- 
er of Indian Affairs, for 1880. 

; “The nature and habits of these Indians do not 
Word indulgence of veiy sanguine hopes of 
speedy enlightenment. Their roving habits, and 
their tardiness in acqniriug by generous industry 
permanent abodes, do not justify the belief that 
they will make very rapid progress in the way 
of education. Tliere are, of course, exceptions to 
this as a general rule. The training-school at 
Carlisle, Pa., has had upon this people the most 
salutary effect. The families who have “given 
their children to the Great Father to educate,” 
as a general thing, are very proud of the ad- 
Continu^ on the Fourth Page. 
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EDUCATION rOR THE IN DUN. 

Jf iiH; oivilizfid Mntus of the different Ind’on 
tribes is looked into it will be found tbttt the 
tribes that are nearest to a completely civilized 
condition are the tribes wh'ch have the greatest 
j>rr/pertion of children in school, ar.d that the 
tribes that are the furthCHt.fiOio a civilized con¬ 
dition are those tribes which have the fewest chil- 
■hon. in oehooi, and the position of each tribe in 
tliw scale of civilization will be slxown by the 
pr>ypoi’tioii of child/’ea of tlie tribe in school. 
Another important fact will be de veloped by this 
C'camiimtioD into the condition of the tribes. It 
will l>o found timtii-.e per cent, of support each 
tribe pirocnres for itsoif will very nearly tally 
with the p’-opoi-tion of ciiildven iii school. Tills 
in not as true as the other po-ition because 
some tribes still live by huaiiug and the re- 
Kourcer, of their old nomadic l.fe ; but it is true 
••ivactly of thfi Indiaus who aro removed from 
their nomadic life and living pormaueutiy in 
Kuch condition as re.'piires therntd get their sup¬ 
port by civilkeed nrethods. Wo argue from these 
two facts tiint to bring about a condition of 
se’if^.support, of citizenshii^, of in fact, civilized 
life the h-uo way is to begin with the cluldreu 
and educate them. If w'e want to leave the In¬ 
dians in a semi-barbarous coadTion it would be 
well to attempt the education of only about Id 
por cent of tlio children, as we do now. If 
wc want them to become ha.f^ci\'ilized the be.st 
way WGifld be to attempt the ediuatibu of about 
half the children. If we want the I)id.'a;i to be¬ 
come civilized and enlightened, the shortest, 
<,piiciest, ben way to ajcompU-sh t!i,ai; would be 
tt> place all India i cliildren in school and'edu¬ 
cate them. Eduoation will give to India is inde- 
peudenue of obn-aeter, desire for lands 
m severalty, and for a condition of 
law and order; will enable them to strike out 
from their tribal rolatious and assume the inde- 
tK'odent and grave re.sponibiiitifi.s of citizen- 
n;ijip ; will in fact bega?. within them the .same 
do ores for successful hfc in the great world that 
it does iu any other rave of men. Ediu aied iu 
the Knglish language, enabled by eduvation to 
meet their white brothers face to face a-.id to dis- 
ousf! all the mea»uve.s of a civilized state, 
tlmy will feel tliclr own stveugth and' become 
' men amongst m'en. Eduralod in the E iglisii 
language, they will in time forget their miserable 
I'mlian tongue, and as tiie Gennau, Freneli, and 
other foreign immigrants wnb become citizens of 
these 'United Btatoa lose their identity and for- 
eiga tongue, become American; and their ehild- 
lon grow up to love the liag a.'d to ven- 
iTHto the institutions of a great and free 
Ilepublie which has brought so nmoh hap- 
.piimss, security and prosperity to them, bo the 
ludian, if educated and h-aii’.ed to it, will have a 
love and vsnoration for his pareutargovemmoat 
and its institutions. With the cap.imiiy to uuder- 
staud the remote vsovnars of the coauhy, the 
great interests „'of comiuerofe arid of 'Govern • 
meut, poliiie.s,, Ao , that education will give, with 
thp power to go and coine .as he pleaso.s, to sit at 
the fables of the fund, id apply his shoulder to 
fho wheel that pushes forward the forces govern¬ 
ing our ptogross, the I'ldian wdll become just as 
aurch an American .cilizon fts any other ra.e, or 
ti'ibe, or tongue. Hi« rapid progress in educa¬ 
tion and civvlkuliou inay disturb ethnological 
iv; >> ui ( h,. but it will be economy and safety 
to l,U'\ gAis-mment and salvation lo the Ind¬ 
ian hhiisolf. 

What the Ind'an wants is the knowhvdg'G of 
rlrize?!ship, .m property, rights, of-submisiripn. to 
law-. and with the kr.owicdgo will cGUie\tUe 
desiroJfpr <nvnen»?jip of these things and willing¬ 
ness lo make a etruggle, better than thniuglL 
or by auy dechii-blon of couvpt or Acts 
of Congc-'v.s. But we muri not forgot 


that the per cent, of education given will 
regulate his status. If tlie per cent, is 100 the 
status will be ai coraplete as it is for the whites. 
lUO per cent, of ail the Ind'au children in this 
country edu'-ated and trained, even to a limited 
de.gree, will bring Ke.f-aupport and manhood 
and citizenship to them just as surely and as 
completely as it does'to tiie whites. Some say 
“Make them a pastoral people,” and “You mu.".i 
give them centuries in whieli to become civilized,” 
and this in pre.souca of the peers of our beat men 
whose ancestors could within two centui’ies be 
tra..edto the wilds of iuuer Africa, and which 
men have reached theiremi ated condition among 
us out from under the grinding heel of s.avery. 
Others say, “ YTiu must civilize a .d christ.anize 
through ti.eir Own language,” Tke sajdy-and. 
heat welfare of tke Indian, wtil only be found m at.s 
complete renunciation of himself as an Indian, cren 
to his languaije—which endy,separates him from tne 
new, best life—and the putting on ofcitiiized langita- 
I ge as well as civilized ways, knowledge and garb., 

' Educated in his own la.iguage tie is yet aimo.sf 
; as completely barred from a general knowledge 
of the country as though he had no education. 
Some of the brightest a-id most competent of our 
Iiid.a linen to-day ase the sous a.ul grandsons of 
as very savages ai a ly we ever iiad The lad an 
can only meet civiliratiou succo.-sfuliy with 
civilization, as on the great prairies he lights fire 
' with fire. If he coniiuers the ibsue.s of tne new 
life that is forced upon him it t a i only be by 
thoroughly civilizing hirnseif aud becoming a 
I part of that new life. The old, tne hardened in 
8 iperstitiou and savage ways cannot be much 
! changed as a mass but. the young can ail be changed. 

I If a dozen Iiichan infa.its were entirely re¬ 
moved from their tribes a id placed in the best 
white families East and during ail tJie period of 
their grow'th to mau’a estate given t.he same train¬ 
ing white youth receive, when they .were grown 
they ■w’-ouid not be fardiu'erentfrom white folk in 
capacity or conduct. Ou the. other hand if 
twelve infants vere selected from the best wiiito- 
families and placed iu the families of Hitting 
Bull’s ca np and allowed to grow up to man’s es¬ 
tate u ider savage . iuiiue'ices, when' grown 
tuey would bo hkle different from their sav¬ 
age feliowB e.^cejit ui color, if that could be dis¬ 
covered beneath the.dirt. Let us, then look this 
question squarely iu the face, not maldng our¬ 
selves ridiculous by wailing pverthe very proba¬ 
ble rights or wrongs of a few Poncas, to the ob¬ 
scuring of all the other as great rights and 
wrongs of the vast niass of the Indians. Let us 
look at it from a brqad stai d-point aud see what 
is to be done for the whole. The issue is upon us, 
the Ind ans ave-in our ha ids,and for weal or for 
woo we govern their time aud eternity by oui 
acts within the few coming ye.ai’s. They will not 
edueaie themeeives, tliey will not civilize them- 
seive.s, because they are helpless tor these things. 
Woi'k, good, hard, educational work, broad a.id 
liberai and encompas.siug the whoie,is what will 
fix the Indian (question; is what will nialiO them 
I men and fellow citizens; is what will make 
■them wealth to th’s counta-y as tax-payers iu 
f stead of impoiverishuig it as .paupers. Thdxvork 
j is yiot so great. Fifty iho)min<} Indian children at the 
1 . most is the numerical size of ike undertaking, Proba- 
I bly Boston has twice as many, Philadelphia cer¬ 
tainly has. New York has three times as many and 
! yet every oho of the.''.e cities carries toward sys- 
teins of education rea-ching nearly every child 
i within their limits; and so. they become great 
and prosperous. 

The end of bargain and sale for the broad 
acre- that have Brought to ns so much wealth 
and prosperity as a nation has been reached. 
Coiporatious and commonwealths can no longer 
be euriched by buying great agricultural dis- 
; -tricts or vast min eral resources tor a few paltry 
L “beads,” ‘quarts of rum ”or “barrels of cider.” 

; It is all gone from the Indian and nothing is left to 
kirn but the dire necetsiiy of bcioming a phrt of ns or 
pamngfrom, the earth. He knows it, he asks the 
. prmlege of one more show for ekistenee. ■ we 

^noi give it to iihn through edHi:aiion for Ann the 
children f 


Capacity. 

Uapt, M. G. Wilkinson’s Forest Grove Oregon- 
school for Indian A’outh, was visited some months 
ago by the mombe- of Congress, from that di«^ 
ti'ict, who mude s-mno pleasant roniaik.s to the 
puX’iI'3. After he hal tmiichidod Capt,'AV, ve- 


que-sted each Indian phpil to write all ho or she 
could remember of the address. Selecting two 
of these productions C.apt. Wilkinson sent them 
to the member of Oongrefife who wrote to Cj»pt. 
W. the following appreciative reply. Coming 
from such high source, it is valuable* testimony 
in the intere.-jts of Indian advancement and ca¬ 
pacity. 

■WashrsOton D. G. 
ivIy Dear C.vptain I must e:4:p>res.s to you 
my gratification ou re.,oiving f rorn you the result 
of your re-xuest inado the day I visited the 
school The two statemonte made by the Indian 
pupils of my reinarks are very good indeed, 
belter in some respects than the original. 

I Will talk with the President and Secretary of 
of the Interior and teii them of your success. I 
very much doubt if any of our race could have 
done better than the two whose^ work yon send 
' ino- Very Truly Yomw, 

W K Gsorge. 

The following letter from the President of 
Wooster University, replying to our inquiries 
as to pnigre.ss and capacity of the Creek Indian 
students at that Institution, is couclusiv'e testi¬ 
mony iu favor of the broadest opportunities for 
lud.an Youth. 

Wooster Usiveksity, Januai-y, 19th 18St, 
My Lear Hm —We nave had four or five Ind¬ 
ian student.s from the Creek Nation with^us for 
me la-ji five yeais, three having left mean- 
wfiiie vvijiicnhers taking melr peaces. They were 
ail from schools in tne Nation wiiei'e 'they have 
been, trained some jeara before coming here. 
Wiin but one exception they have been quite as 
bright a.s the average white student who has had 
no more opprcuauies than tuey have enjoyed. 
Home of tneiu ai-e very bright aud aloe to think 
• deeply, Tney areqUite a.id very studious, giviug 
us never the least troubm. One or two of them 
have had great taste for iiiatheinatics, while one 
tools tue laiia-jJiTze iu the fid xirejiaratoi-y year, 
iu ,a class^pfnver .fit) who were entering Fresh- 

tmetiou betweeaTliem and otners. hki far as w© 
have had exp6rie.ice we nave every coiifideaes 
in their abmty to acquire an education as well 
as any other human beings. Iu luy judgment 
their ed'acaiion and that alone, will solve the 
problem oi the future preservatou of the tribes 
from oblile-aton and the elevation of their people 
to the posiitoh of useful uiembers or society. 
To mane tnem edaca^^d, christianized citizens, 
will solve tile Iud.an xh’ob.em, and I cannot see 
wdiat else would do the sn,me. 

Y'ours Truly 

*' A. A. E. Taylob. 


PaE.sa>ENT Hayes Is two steps ahead of the 
Presbyterian meaiol'iaiists. In his mapping out 
of an Indian Policy he places education first, 
where it ought to lie. In his recent message tp 
Congress on the Ponca affair ke says;— 

Our general Indian policy for the future should 
embrace the following leading ideas: 

1 . The Ind.aus sheuid be jirepared for citi- 

zensiup by giving to their young of both sexes 
that iudasteal and geuerai education which is 
required to enable thein to be seif-supporting 
and capable of self-protection in a civilized 
community. ' ‘ 

2 . Lands should be allotted to the Indians in 
soveraJty, inalienable for a ceitaia period. 

u. Tfie Indians should have a .fair comj’enKation 
for their iaud-i not required for individual 
aiiotments, the amount to be invested with 
suitable safeguai-ds for their benefit. 

•I. With these pferequi.«ite,s secured, the Ind¬ 
ians should be inade citizens, and invested with 
the rights and charged with-the ■ responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


The Indian Dex>artment ha> authorised Capt. 
Wilkinson, in charge of t’ne Indian Training 
Scliool at Forest Grove, Oifegon, to send for ten 
Alaska Indian boys and girls for education at 
his school - 
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SSOSIK iTKaiS*. 

—New floors iu five of the school-rooms have 
been laid during the month. 

—We are authorized to build a new hospital 
for the use of the school, tlie present building is 
needed for industrial purposes. 

—On the 2(>th to the 28th of Pebi-uary we had 
& visit from Capt. M. C. Wilkinson of the Forest 
Grove, Oregon, Indian Training School. 

—An EsKoa.—In the list of donations printed 
in our la-’.t is-sue made us credit E\ a Pickard in¬ 
stead of Eva French with twenty dollars. 

‘'Is it law you’re talking aboiit? Look, now, 
■when I w'as a eaudger 1 shot twenty men for the 
Queen, and she gave me a penshun; but if I 
■was only to shoot- one stray fellow for myself, I’d 
be tired for murther. There’s law for yez.”— 
Annif and Navy Journal. 

—The long, cold winter, and snow-covered 
ground, and the Lack of .suitable room have in¬ 
terfered with the iiKU^ drill and gymnastic ex¬ 
ercises, a loss to the physical condition ,and 
morale of the school. Wo hope before a-nother 
winter to be provided with a suitable drill-room 
and gymnasium. 

—The wagon maker and apprentices have 
just completed two farm wagons. This depart¬ 
ment is now making two light carriages which 
•will probably be the best specimens of its work 
yet turned out. In the harness shop during the 
mouth past, cutting and fitting has been done by 
the apprentices, the instructor supervising. 

—On the 2{ith L. J. Miles, agent for the 
Osages, arrived with a com pan j' of IG Osage 
children. These Ind'.ans a year ago held back 
from sending their children, now, however, the 
Eentiment of 

glad to have tlicm come. In addition to the IG 
here, their tribe has 150 children attoi'iding their 
school at the agency. 

—To meet many inquiries made of us for .some 
graphic account of missionary work among the 
Indians we have persuaded Dr. Riggs to send us 
a sujiply of his two books, “Takoo Wakau, or 
The Gospel among the Dakotas,” and ‘'Mary 
and I, or Forty years among the Sioux.” These 
we can furnish at-the regular price of f 1.25 and 
$1.50 respectively. 

—On the Ith of February five boys and five 
girls from the Pueblo agency, New Mexico, 
reached the school, 'Phey were brought by Dr. 
and Mrs. Sheldon Jackson ■who had charge also 
of a delegation of sixteen Apacheis, Marioopas 
and Pimas from Arizonia, for the Hampton 
s<;hool. The Pneblo children already with us 
have made a good record and wo are very glad to 
increase tlie number from tliat people. 

Our school was visited recently by Mr. T. M- 
Sinclair of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Rev. S. R. 
Rigge of Beloit, Wis, the venerable pioneer 
missionary of the American Board, both gentle¬ 
men being members of the committee of the 
Presbyterian church ■whose memorial to Con¬ 
gress appears on oixr first page. Any one seeing 
the astonishment and pleaijure of the Sioux 
pupils in the diiTerent rooms as they were ad¬ 
dressed by Doctor Riggs in their own tongue 
would forever relinqul>:h the idea that the Indian 
does not exhibit emotion. Man^' of the boys and 
girls, Indian like, put their liands over their 
mouths, opened their eycH wide and rolled them 
around and then laughed heartily and some of 
tlmra -with pleaeore end stirprise in their faces, 
clapped their hands as Indians often do ■when 
.siirprised and pleaded. This visit to onr school 
from this Jong tried friend of the Dsvkotaa 
brought to izn so much ple-asiiss and satisfaction 
that ■we.wished H could be coatiunwi indsfinitely. 
There •was a ploaisant union nrussionary service 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Carlisle at 
■which Dr. Riggs gave isorjie hitercstiag im-^sounte 
of his forty-five years of labor a'xoitg the 
Djdians. ' 


OVB KCfSOOl^ 

This school, winch is entirely under govern¬ 
ment control, was established on the 5th of 
October, 1879. We now have 273 Indian pupils; 
the larger part are the children of chiefs and 
head men, and 88 are girls. They are represen¬ 
tatives of the following tribes, Sioux, Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe, Kio'wa, Comanche, Csage, Pawnee, 
Pueblo, Ajjaehe, Menomonee, Pouca, Wichita, 
Seminole,Keechi,Towaoouuie, Nez Pexce, Iowa, 
Sac and Fox, Lipan a-.id Creek. 

'I'he school department is divided into nine 
sections, or school-rooms, eacii t-octioa under 
the charga of a teacher. Many of the children 
are bright and very iiromisiir^ and it it is safe to 
say, that, without taking iuu> account the diiii- 
cuities of BO many jauguages, a.id of instructing 
in a foreign tongue, our cuudrea have made as 
much progress as tne r,am6 number of white 
chiidi'en could have made .n me ^at^e period. 

ludustrialiy ■we ha e, b, . e uai, eiiiarged our 
farm to 12.'> aere.s and a very jarge proportion of i 
the boys receive agriculturai uainiiig and are i 
taught the care and management of stock, as weii 
as tlie litevai'y tva. .. i,.; ol me scnooi-room. We 
have iu addition to this me vafiou.s bianches of 
the mechanic arts, a.id na-e ill training all me 
larger boys, isve.ve a carpemers, tweivo as 
wagon makers and biacksaums, mu'teea a^ nar- 
uess makers, tea assuoe-.aakei-t', nine as unuei'S, 
nine as tailors, six as baner.^ a.id tiireo as pnui- 
ers. The school ab.-iorb-. me labor of the car- 
eute shoe-uase tadois, pr. ters and^ 
akers. Tae wagon make..-, blacksmiths, har¬ 
ness makers and tinner.^ .na uifacture in tneir 
several lines for issue to Iad.au agencies. Tiiese 
several branches of mechauics were couimemed 
the tii-st of last April i'ne v^agon makers and 
bia-cksmitlis have (uriied out, so far, three car¬ 
nages, SIX spring wagons a -d two farm wagons 
and have in addition made 'oia.iy of the agricul¬ 
tural implements for r)ur farm use. The haruoss 
makers have made 110 doub.e sets of good sub- 
siant.ai double harness. The tiunem ha.e made 
about tliree hundred dozen of tinwai e consisting 
of buckets, eoifee pots, d:<.n pans, paiin, cups, 
stove pqie, toilet sets, &c Ah of this work we 
wit’nont iiesiiatiop place ..de by side with the 
productions of the :mops of our white brothers 
anywhere The shoe-.aaker and his apprentices 
liave kept the shoes of (he pupils in repair and 
have mamifactured about sixty pairs of shoes. 
The manufajtare of shoes >s only recently be¬ 
gun but we nope tiie ensuing year to make near¬ 
ly if not quite ail the shoes i ceded for our three 
hundred pupils. The productions of the ajipren- 
tices iu i»:e carpenter shop and tailor shop are 
equally satisfactoi'y. 1 ne baker.s make us good, 
wholesome bread and tlie printers print this 
papei-, T'ue Sc/iootoVcu;.'?, lessons &c. Our IScb-oys 
are divided into three companies having a fii-st 
sergeant, three sergeants a-id four corporals for 
each company. Iu suitable w eather they are in¬ 
structed in the primary movements and setting 
up process of army tactics This is invaluable 
on account of health a jd discipime. A sergeant,a 
corporal and four boys are detailed in their order 
daily for gua;d duty they attend school the day 
they are on guard, but d'jring the night they 
watch over our grou. ds as a protection against 
fire and improper oommg and go ng. Their fi¬ 
delity in this IS mo-st creditable to the Indian 
chai-acter. 

Twelve of the boys from seven difforont tribes 
are organized a-i a band, having an excellent set 
of brass instruments, the present of a lady friend 
of the school. Their instruction began the 1.5th 
of last July and they now play fifteen tunes very 
crediiabiv, are each able to read music and 
learn their pai ts iu new pieces very readily. 

I’he girls are instructed in house work, sewing 
and laundry work. Fifteen girls are required to 
take care c.f our large mess liail, wait on the ta¬ 
ble, wash the dishes, Ac. Their work is done 
neatly and in order. The smaller Indian girls 
dam all the stockings that require it each week. 
The largo),’ girls take turns in the sewing room, 
are taught to make the boys and girls garments 
and to use the cewing macliine, m-any of tliem 
are elScient searastreBBCs now, the larger girls 
also take their turns in the laundry. 

The b<>y.s ^8 all .assigned to the Lilfi'eront Sun. 
day -schools in the town of Gariisle, who cordial¬ 
ly and effectively co-operate with us in their 
moral t' airdng. The fae.'st results arc* already ap¬ 
parent from this course. 

The girls arc orgarii-cd into a S^uiday 


school imder the ou'-c of cur who. ry 

the abseacti of tbo b.-ys. arc cr.ul.lod to give Ixvt- 
tor time ami attoutiou to the girls individually. 
'Die chilth’cn arc cordially woleviraed to the dif¬ 
ferent church services and iu addition have one 
i-egulai' Borvice each Sunday under the minisi-ra- 
tion of rrefOMtor lappiucoll of Dickies::) 
Coiiogo. 

Wo avo frcvpientiy a-ikcd how our student-; do 
who nave rotuDied to their homc-s. A few 
months ago wo Lotl a letter from Agt. Hunt 
Kpea'aiiig weii of the scrvicc.s of Chaa. Oliettoinr 
who returned to his homo last fait. The follow - 
iug letter frmn mm to his friend Etahdieuh wlio 
IS assisting us hero, will bo read -w ilh ple.asurc h}' 
IUO .-.0 iineres'vcd iu Uio we'fare cf the Florida 
Boys. 

iviow.i, CoxiANcaE .vNi)'Wicnir.v .MiKNCt. 

Anauaiuvo, lad. Tor,, Feb. r.hli 1881. 

Mv Dkas FfiiKNO ExAiu>:n:i;;i; -i'our most 
kind and deiighifui letusr wa,i como to hand in 
duo time, which 1 must say that I road 
wun groat delight a'ld latkfaclior, 
aiid I was very g,ad to hoar from you in¬ 
deed, also giad that yo’u wore in good health and 
doing wok ai Cariis.o institution. In regard to 
our people you meaiioiied in your kind letter 
you waiiicd to know how about our people, they 
doing eiicenont, improving tucir country and aisu 
improving their farms and taking groat intcre.st 
raising cattle luidhogs. Generally also, very much 
iutere.slod in seuauig their chiidroa to scuool. It 
p.ea es my heart very much tlial they am ad¬ 
vancing towa;xi) civiiizadou vapidly. I am 
a uoiig them wA;rkiug hard to a'lva”.c'D Ihom 
lurthor oa as fast ns I mn. Our people am 
a.mady going to meeting every Sunday, ! go and 
aiieiid to meeting with my people also inlt-rpret 
10 them what the misaionavy toil them about tin: 
Great ypiru vv ho sont his oniv begotto-u sou 
into tne world to save ail siunors who b jlivvo 
ou him, i think soiuo will join the church pretty 
nuoii jusi what I w ant them to do and be God's 
childrou all tf them and be happy people, like 
our white broihreu live happy and enjoy Ihem- 
seives like they do lack cast thece. 1 am very 
iijucii thankful to yoU when you remember me 
in jour prajer also I will remember jou iu my 
piaycv. 1 am glad that you soon receive an edu¬ 
cation and come home and help me teach our 
people herot. I was glad to hoar that the Imye 
and girls were progressing in Hchool vapidij'. 
Weil 1 ha-fo uot luucii time write yon u long let¬ 
ter now. I liave so mucli to do at our scbwl, I 
have stopped work in the oflS.co. I am teaching 
the school now. I will try and write' you nrlouj: 
letter next time, I hope tho.se lew liue.s will be 
iaiero:>ting to you, ploivse write soon again. 

Give my love to —.-, and - - - - ^ and 

-, all of my frie-nds at Kchool. 1 am your 

kind and ioving friend. 

Cii-‘s. OnitiToiNT. 

• <iu 9 )itituiiicafed. 

Ou the third of Februaiy Capt. ,Prat.t and 
four of us boys went down to Baltimore to a 
meeting they hold there for the Indians, wo 
got np very early in the morning pRout lia’if past, 
five o’clock and ■went down to the Bouth .SIouii- 
taln junction, the train cauia and wo got in and 
siarted. At Ilamsburg wo changed cars for Bal¬ 
timore, wegot to Baltimore about 10.20 A. M. 
Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Brown met us and took ne 
right oa to the meeting. Ralph, Reuben, Capt. 
Pratt, Bear’s Heart and I spoke to the people. 
Wo were in the meeting ail the fosoaoou, ami 
thou after the recoting was over wo went out In 
visit Boine of the universities and public schools. 
They told us that they had 5(10 Btudentr. in one 
of the pu’olic ochools there. We went into the 
City Kail too, I thought it wfie the finest building 
I ever eavy except the Capitol in Washington. 

The>Iaycr was kind to U'^, he ebook hand ; 
with u« and told a man to show us the iiie») 
roo:u.s. We ■were very hu’ugry for we could not 
get a chance to eat anythiuj?, we had our dinuf'^ 
abo'at thre-s o’clock iu the afternoon. After din¬ 
ner wo went again to the other meeting, we 
spoke again to the people there, Luther and 
Reuben played on t)io horns. Aftor tbo ;; 

■WAS over all the people ca riO to ue to chaki’ 
hand) vvit’n us, wc became very tired of BhiiWr}. 
liHuds bcca'oso there wero many of tlicm. 
They •vveiD very much plcmed lo-soc ns aad v.- ' 
were glad too. On Friday morning we sturi-: ,-j 
home ou the nine o’clock ti'ain, we-get home in 
the aftcnioon. ExAUX'njtuii Do.vx«ojr. 





vTijicement tliese chiWren have made and are 
i’) the aeqniKitton of krinwledt'c. anda”e 
iadnf4riouH in their efforte to obtain recruits to 
ttiis inatitationof leamins,. llie return ofBfK)ttcd 
Tail’s children caused amonK some a feelinu of 
distrust. TTio fact of his taking: them away seemed 
to justify the assertion that “the school was not a 
ao<Kl <~('iiOo).” otherwiFo ho woJild have allowed 
his children to remain. It was with great difficulty 
that I prevailed upon thocc whose children were 
Iffi behind to allow them to remain. Now I j 
think tliey are not only satihfied, hut are glad ' 
they did not give way to their liorinal impulses. [ 
sroTTF.n TAin avp ms compekiis. I 

T’he chiefs of this reservtion. with perhaps one 
<;r f wn cjccepLioim, hay o had generally the interest 
of the government and the welfare of their re¬ 
spective bands at heart The condiici, of Spotted 
Tail in the removal of hi.s children from the 
training school at Carlisle brought down upon 
him the strongest condemnation of the other 
chiefs and the Indian.s not dircctlj connected 
with him. He was miwle to foci that he merited 
not only the censure of the honora’ole secretarv 
in his revolutionary course.hut the rebuke of 
the good and true IndiauH who had no desire to 
retrograde on the mar.di to civilixation TLid he 
t!»e f)V;portnnity to do the wamo thing over, he 
would not think of such a course to pursue. His 
condii< t cince his return has done much to restore 
fionfidenco and give tran<('iiUity to the agency. 
Once again, he and his ;;ubo:-dinatcs arc workiu.g 
iu cornpiete harmony. 

Ack’st Cook. 
llosebnd Sioux Agency. 

IVDT’KTBI.VE 8CHOOI.S. 

Two manual labor and hoarding schools have 
been maintained ten months of the past year, 
with an average at each of ir»0 scholars. The 
pi'OjjresB m.'ide audresuHs attained have ex<!eeded 
the nio.st sanguine expectations. The subject of 
cducatimi of children is fast becoming the most 
important factor iu the civlli’/atmn of the Indian, 
and wdicn every child of suitable age shall he 
re(.<nvmg instniction, the problem of the proper 
method of civilizing and christianizing these 
people will have been in all cs.sential points 
solved. 

Ikc ides those being taught iu the agency 
PKdax Is. (i2 b;)ys and girls are being educated at 
the Indian Irahimg scdionl at Carlisle, Pa , and 
the cagerjies.s shown by adult fndiam; to seiid 
tl*eir ohildron so far away for this purpose, is 
one of the very best evidences of the reality of 
tlmir desire for a higher and better life. As 
I'avomblc. as this showing is in compavisou with 
pant efforts, it is still entirely inadequate. There 
are at this reserv^ovor twelve Ian id.red children 
of pro{.>er school age, and the pjroportion of ttiose 
enjoying educational advantages is, therefore, 
only twenty-five per centum of the whole. The 
treaty made with these Indians specifically pro¬ 
mised ednetation for all, and the welfare alike of 
the government and the. Indians de.mands tliat 
this solemn promise be kept to the letter. 

Aoent Miuks. 

Che 3 'ouno and Arapahoe Ag.-y , bid. Ter. 

A KCITOOIi 

for the lowas has been iu suocessful operation 
during nine months of the year, with an average 
of :12 during that lime, the average being smaller 
than last year ,owing to the fact that some 
chiklren left the agency with their jiarents to 
remove to the Indian 'I'erritory near the close of 
the last school year, and ffinr school children 
were taken to the Indian training school at 
Oarlisle, Pa., from whom very satisfactory re¬ 
ports ai’c received. There wore also two large In¬ 
dian lioys taken to this school who had not at¬ 
tended the agency school for several years. 
Aokn-t Kent, Great Nemalia Agency, Nebraska. 

In Inly, in pnrsuancp«of department instnic- 
tious, t collected ten Pueblo children to be taken 
to the Carlisle Indian training-school by Sheldon 
Jift-kson, 1). D., who was under instructions from 
tiie demrtment. It was haixl for tlie Indnxns to 
part with their children, to go they knew not 
whore, but the Pueblo of Zuni furnislied two 
Ixiys and two girls; Laguna furnished two boys 
and one girl' and San Ifelipe sent throe boys. 
The otlvantagos to the Indians of this action 
are probably greater and farther reaolnng than 
anything that waa ever before done for them, 
Imt the number sent is altogether toO small to 
accomplish the object aimed at. Ten from 19 


communities with a population of nearly 10,000 
Hfitnis a ridiculously small lunip with which to 
leaven the whole mass. At least two boj-s and 
two girls ought to be sent from each pueblo. 

Aoent Thomas, I’ueblo Agency, N. M. 

Nine Ponca Vmys are attending school at Car- 
UbIo Barracks, l‘a ,,8iid from the monthly reports 
and letters written home, I judge they are mak¬ 
ing good progjess. One of their number was 
obliged to return home a few days ago on ac¬ 
count of poor heaHh. 

Aoest WuiTisa, Ponca Agency, Ind. Ter. 


ed by neariy every one of experience that it is 
both lime and money thrown away. The daj'- 
scbools should he in charge of competent, pvac.- 
tical, self-reliant, white teachers, who would de¬ 
vote all their ervergies to teaching in the English 
language, and in Enghsh only. In my opinion, 
the teachers of the goverament schools should 
be borne on agency rolls as government einploy- 
eoa and teach ens, and schools be under the ex' 
elusive control of the agent. 

Agent Andrus, 

Yankton Sioux -bgency. 


’ EDUC.VTrO.NAli. 

The two schools have been in sncecasful oper¬ 
ation during the year. Both Imildings were fill¬ 
ed to about their capacity, and the children have 
made fair progress in their studies. As I stated 
above, the jiarents iiave shown an interest in the 
school and have manifested an anxiety to have 
their children brought up in the white man’s 
way.s. I apprehend no trouble hereafter in get¬ 
ting as many c-.liiidren into tlie school as the 
bnildings will af .'oniniorlate. The new school- 
house for the children of the affiliated bands was 
completed the last of September, I87f), and tlie 
school opened the fir.xt of October. The Kiowa 
and Comanche school was conducted in the 
house formerly occupied by the agents, and in 
two box bnildings constructed for temporary 
use a few yard.s distant, and in this way I wa.s 
enabled to accomodate in this school over lot) 
children during the term, which did not com¬ 
mence until the 1st of November, because the 
Indians had not yet moved up from Port Sill. 
The work on the new school-house for the Kio¬ 
wa, Oornauche, and Apache children is beingv 
pushed toward as rapidly as possible, and will 
be completed in about three months ; when fin¬ 
ished it will be a very handsome stnxctm’e, with 
a capacity for about 200 scholars. Until the now 
hou.se is completed the Kiowa and Oomancho 
school will be run in the same buildings used 
last year. I am glad the contract system ha.s 
been abolisbed, and our schools are to be tun . 
under regular salaried teachers. The Indians 
under my charge feel great interest in the 
school at Carlisle, Pa , and I beg to assert that 
nothing wnll tend mo’-e to civilize than that 
school Children have been sent to it from this 
agency. ' Aoent Hunt, 

Kiowa, Comanche and Wichila Agoncjqind. Ter. 

EbUC.V'ITON 

is tbo first great desidoratu u for this peoplo. I 
view it as their only salvation Every fjijiiity 
should be afforded toward this end. 'fhe host 
means to accomplisli this is in tlie way of indus- 
triul schools at a distance from their homes, like 
those at Hampton. Va , and Carlisle, Pa , Too 
much catmot be sakl in praise of these schooK 
and the rapid progress .sofar made by the Indian 
children committed to the charge and manage¬ 
ment of the able corps of tea ihers wholly devoted 
to the vveifave and improvement of their stu- 
deuts. It has been niy j'rivilege to twice visit 
these institutions within the ,ast twelvemonths, 
and I can but say that I was more than surprised 
at the developtaent and brightness of the child¬ 
ren who but a few mouths }'ast I had seen iu 
their paint, Dreech-clout, and loggings. 

Industrial boarding-schools for both sexes, In 
practice as well as in imme, at the agency comes 
next in order of merit. It is entirely insutficient 
to teach the Indian to read and write,- Habits of 
industrjq frugality and economy inmst be incul¬ 
cated at the same time, otherwise the educated 
Indian is to ready to fall into the la^y, indolent 
habits of his peoplft, and will lead the more ig¬ 
norant ones into all kind.s of vice, ra.scality, and 
evil doing. 

Day schools have been and are accomplishing 
much good for the Indian yoxith, and will serve 
to develop them sufficiently to enable the teach¬ 
ers to select the most apt, the brightest, and 
be.sttobeplacedin the various industrial schools. 
The daily attendance is small and irregular; the 
good infiuences of the sehool-rOom are iu a. 
great measure dispelled by the idleness and 
squalor of their parents and associates; yet a 
marked difference can be noted in the children 
who have come uirder the influence of the teach¬ 
ers of the day-sehooLs. 

I cannot too strongly condemn the practice of 
teaching in the Indian language, which has 
heretofore to some extent obtained. It is believ¬ 


Aii Indian IlaUHnK Party. 

Between ’67 and ’74,while serving in the Ind. 
Ter. and Texas as an officer in the army, it 
frequently became a part of our expei'ience to 
know that young Cheyenne and Arajiahoe 
Indians of 16 to 25 years of age, in parties of 
1,6 to 20 left their reservations without authority 
on expeditions against the settlemeatsiu Kansao, 
Toxa.s and New Me.xico, generally stealing horses 
but sometimes even kiliing settlers who oppo.sed 
them. Tilings have changed, as the letter 
below will slrow. These !6 young men had they 
been of their present age eight or ten years ago 
would Ij^ve gone to Texa.s on nvichi. Now' the In¬ 
dian is taking hold of his new life witli a spirit 
bound to succeed. Young men, we take you by 
the hand and welcome you. Your raid on the 
Carlisle school will be ten thousand times more 
profitable than all the raiding of your tribes 'oe- 
fore. 

Their names and ages arc as follows :— 


Name. Tribe. 

Age. 

Jaah (.Metal) Arapahoe, 

22 yvs. old. 

Theodore (Hair) “ 

19 “ “ 

Ne-ah-thah (White Man) “ 

19 “ “ 

Jock (Comanche) “ 

19 “ “ 

.irnold (Big Tall Man) “ 

19 “ “ 

Jessa . “ 

19 “ “ 

Leslie (Black Otter) “ 

18, “ “ 

Kise (Short Nose) Cheyenne 

22 “ “ 

Van Horn (Horn) “ 

16 “ “ 

Carl ^ (FingerJ . 

16 “ “ 

Clarence (Curley Hair) “ 

16 “ “ 

White Buff'alq(I^hite ileaded“ 

19 “ “ 

Stanton (Tjoug Back) “ 

18 “ “ 

Fletcher (Goipg Farther) “ 

17 “ “ 

Little Elk “ 

21 “ “ 

Ernie (Little Wolf) “ 

14 “ “ 


Chexenne a:;d As.apaboe Agency, Ind. Ter. 

January 27th 1881. 

Oapt. B. H. Pratt, 

Commanding Carlisle Barracks, Pa,, 
Dear Sir :—Sixteen j-oung men, of whom 
nine wore Cheyennes and seven Arapalioes, left 
thid agendy to-day for Carlisle Training School 
under authority of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. These boys paj’ their own traveling ex- 
pences and are especially sent to leam frades. 
Inclosed you w'ill find a descriptive list of them. 
It is not positively known whether tiffs list 
.should be sent to you or the Commissioner, as 
there were no m.structions accompanying it, but 
as the boys go to j-ou it is presumed you will 
need it. Agent Miles will see the party safely on 
boai'd the cars at Kansas City, from which place 
thej’’ will be iii charge of the B. R. officials of 
the Vandalia and connecting line.s. 

They will reach Caldwell the 31st inst-. and 
leave there same day at 4 P. fd. reaching 
Kansas City 1 st prox. and Carlisle on tlie .3d. 

Thoy are ogpod lot and their' desire to ad¬ 
vance is evidenced bj' the spirit they have shown 
in jiaying their own expeniies. Whenever you 
want another lot from this agency they can be 
furnished promptly, as the desire of aff is to go. 

Very Respectfully 

C. E. C.AMPBES.I., Actinig Agt, 


Don’t Know How', a fufi-blood, Yankto^ai 
Sioux, two years ago was a wild blanket Indian. 
A change came over him. Ho throw away his 
blanket, cut oft' his hair, and sent it with his brass 
omamenta and paints, to Secretary Sohurz. Ho 
placed $2.6 in the hands of hie Agent for the 
pxirchasG of some goods, set up a store and now 
owns $2,000 worth. He signs, his navuo D. K- 
Hovs'.—-i'Vieads Review. 






HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES.” 



Some Indian Cooltcry. 

Among the southern Indians com in various 
preparations is the principal food. ‘ ‘ Sofkey ” is 
the national dish of the Muskogees. It is made 
from corn, beaten hi a wooden nioidar. The 
mortar is a section of a tree, hollowed out at one 
end to a conical cavity, the pestle used with it is 
five or sis feet long, made from heavy wood cut 
to a point at the lower end and with enough 
wood left at the top to make it quite heavy, 
weighing perhaps twenty or thirty pounds. The 
shelled com is thrown into water to loosen the 
skin from the grains, after a little soaking it is 
put into the morhir and beaten with the pestle. 
This operation requires both strength and skill, 
to bring the heavy pestle down with sufficient 
force to crack the corn without spilling it from 
the mortar. After the com is beaten it is 
riddled, or sifted thi-ough a coarsely -woven 
basket, which retains the grains that are not 
broken enough. The beating process removes 
the slrin from the kernels, and after the com is 
riddled it is ‘Tanned.” This is done by placing 
it in a shallow, closely woven basket, from which 
it is dexterously tossed in the air and caught 
again, the chaff being 
blo%vn away in the pro- 
cess. The com thus 
jn-epared is boiled for ’ 
six or seven hours in a 

inade from wood ashes 
is|added,to it but no salt. 

It may be eaten wlrilo p 

w'arm and is tlK;n .cpiite 
palatable to white peo- 

pie who overcome their ^ 

prejudices sufficiently Vi¬ 
to taste it. The Indians , lUii-Z ■ 

prefer to let it stand ~ 

some days till it grows ■ 

large eailhen jars made • 
for the purpose, eating ‘ 

it from wooden spoons. ■ j- 

meal poxmdod ^in ^ the 

mixed with water and 
ailowed to stand a few v 

hours, then baked in 
thin round loaves with U* 

coals above and 
below. This bread 

is very good. Another kind is made by mixing 
the coarsely pounded me.al with enough weak 
lye to make a very stiff dough, beans are added 
to this, it is made into small cake.a which are 
closely wrapped in cQrn husks and then boiled ■ 
for several hours. The bread thus made is spec¬ 
ially _ prepared for long journeys, the husks 
keeping it fresh and moist a long time. When 
going on a journey the Indians parch com till it 
is quite brown, beat it in the mortar to a fine 
flotir and then add a small proportion of sugar 


men” had eaten np all the grub and refused to 
“ch'um” any more until tliey we^e fed. Mr 
Williams and I gave it to them good and were free 
to teU Yellow Bear just how long he would last 
under the pressure of such a “racket.” 


An Indian chief, himself a preacher of the 
gospel to his people, xirging that missionary 
work which had been begun among hi>; peojffo 
should be continned and increased, said, “You 
have planted the good seed, it is spi-ingiag up 
an hundred fold, and a.s you see it prospering 
should yoxi not care for the growing grain until 
it bo ripened for the harvest ?” 


Bear’s Heart reached home all right and was 
anxious to go right to work. I put him in the car¬ 
penter shop two weeks ago. He displays fair skill 
and is industr^s. and his iufiuenco among the 
‘ ‘boys” and camp people is good. 1 have irlaced. 
Homan Nose in the saw-mill for the present. I have 
estimated for some “shops” for the ‘hoys” and 
think Secretary Kirkwood will help us libenrlly 
to hold the “boys” by giving them employment. 
We can’t afford to let ihne of them go back to 
camp for want of an o-pjwrtunily to work. The 
two Northern Che 5 ’'ennes, “Buffffio Chips” and 
“White-Bear,” I had sent to Docroit, Mich., for 
eighteen months for robbing the jiiail, have 
just returned; have put on citizen’s.dress ; hair 
cut, &c.; learned trades (partially) and say they 
are anxious to work. I have engaged with them 


Col. Hunt, Aget'.t for the Kiowas ConruKhos 
and Wichitas, accompanied by his wife and 
brother, visited this Agency the latter jau-t of last 
month. His object was to confer with Ag<mt 
Miles about Indian management and to malce a 
friendly visit with friends here, Ifo is doim’’ 
good, practical, common sense work with tlio 
Indians under his care, and i-eports very snb- 
stautinl progress. He is no visionary 1ml gees to 
work to teach tlie Indian what he most ikshIs to 
know, and in this way ha.s awakened a lively 
interest among them. Ho has given the Indians 
to under.siand that if they watit hi;n to break 
laud for them, they must first endoso it witli a 
subshtutinl fo^iice capa- 
—.V -. protei'ting tho 
crop, and wo are pleas- 
'‘“nsy 

'■O'^ of them are complying 
,■ 'iy'l'tvlii-r re.pnvemeiit. 

When tho land i.s onco 
fp”ced apd broken it is 

v''.'^ numago ik mid there is 

V f ' ''{y li' "'ll T tho 

’ ' Hunt’s visit was a 

pleasant and, we think, 
profitable one; and we see no good reason 
why Indian agents might not jn-ofit by 
more frequent interchange of views. Agent 
Miles got several good ideas from Col. 
Hunt and will profit by them in tho 
future, Mr. George Hunt is superintendent of 
the Kiowa schools and say.s, that while the 
number of scholars is not so large as it should 
be, yet tliose who do attend are doing vei-y good 
work. He spent most of his time while here 
visiting the school and confeiring with supoi’- 
intondents and teachers —Cheyenne Tranuporler. 


TIN SHOP AT THE INDIAN TUAIMNU SCHOOL, 
to commence in the morning, and shall give 
them a fair trial, and I am sure it will be money 
well spent by the Department if they will allow 
me to keep all such fellows busy. 

^ Your friend, 

Jno. D. Miles. 


Down among the clover blossoms in the play 
ground was found a erampled bit of paper, 
which proved to be a letter from Miss Heap of 
Horses a smiling faced Cheyenne maiden to 
Master Big Horse, an Osage boy: 

Carlisle Pa. May 23 1881. 

Dear Loving Father Louise B. H.:—I am very 
j glad to get you very welcome little letter- and 
I now you must not mad at me please I think you 
t know that little girl she is wate for you table 
! that is my cousin and sister she is very kind to 
yon she no that I write to you and I said to her - 
did you get to him Louis letter and she said Oh. 
Yes he is very laugh. She said I love her because 
she is my sister and she love me too my sister 
all her friends are love her I^cause she is veiy 
nice girls God be with you. 'From yon friend. 

Minerva Cheyenne. 


Wednesday evenings Mr. Standing delivers 
brief lectures to tho students,usually upon natur¬ 
al history, and afterwards they write what they 
can remember of what ho says,a.s a school oxer- 
cise. One of the little folks gives the following 
abstract of a talk about trees. 

Carlisle Barracks. Pa., May 1st 1881. 

I will write somethink she is Mr. Standing 
very nice to talk and with about this kint tree 
very good large kint tree he can not small tree 
he can not small tree Mr. Standing very nice to 
talk and night she talk about tree very nice tree 
he can not bad tree very good tree. 


Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, 
Darlington, Ind. Ter., April 21, 1881.' 

My Dear Pratt:— Poor “Curtis” gradually 
went down and died on the 18th inst. 

“Yellow Bear” Arapahoe chief is still suffer¬ 
ing with his old troubles, and at times quite 
severely. He sent for me in a “Wg hurry" on 
Friday, I thought he must be dying, but was 
surprised (?) offiy to find that the 8 “medicine * 









IVI 01*11 ill;nr 

Ki.tf'ml at tin; f’l.'toiJi. ■: ,,f'■'arii-'■, ;i? Si : f?:;:-- 

IMail SfattiT. 

Mtil>N«rl]>tlon Pri<*e, 50 cts. a Year. 

M ASON 1), i’K.V'i'l' i’iil.li»ii(!r. 

INDIAN TRAINING S CHOOTi, JUNE, 

A VEBif important deciKion lias recently been 
made by Judge Parker of tlie United States 
Court of the Western 'Di'-icii t of Arkan.se.s. 

It will be remembered tliat al various times 
during 1879-80 invasions of the Indian Territory’ 
were made by parties of men, who claimed a 
right to settle there under the homestead laws, 
and whom it became neces, la/’j’’ to expel by mili¬ 
tary force. D. L. Payne, the leader in this move¬ 
ment, after having been removed once by troops 
returned again and thus inade himself liable to 
the penalty of one thoi;.s,ui'I dollars which the 
law fixes for the offence of intniding the second 
time into the Indian country. Pajme’s defence 
was that he had not attempted to settle in the 
iTidian country, that the land upon which he 
had staked out his claim wa-. a pari of the pub¬ 
lic domain ami open to preemption under the 
homestead law.s of the United States, tins defense 
Ijoing based iipon tbo fact that the land in ques¬ 
tion had been conveyed by itsformer owners,th6 
Scminolos, to the GoverinvieAl. 'Hie question 
for the Court to decide wa; T?heth. -' the land 
was open to white settleraoiit. ^riic t-iemirrles 
sold it to the Government that other Indian.^ 
might ha erf tied upon it, and tho greater part of 
it hits been used for this puroo.sG, thus plainly 
proving the intent of the Government to can’y 
out its original plaax, and in no event could it be 
the desigit to allow this smiill portion of the Ind¬ 
ian Tcrriloi-y not acburdJy owmed by Indians to 
bo thrown open to white settlement, for being 
uichixi the boundries of the Inilian coimtry, 
Ihiited Btates law would not extend over it, and 
it would !hns become a refuge for outlaws and 
fugitives from justice. 

The Comd decided the case ixgainst Mr. Payne, 
thus confirming the tribes of the Indian Ten-i- 
tory in the possession of tlieir hoine.s. 

It is often argued seemingly with great justice 
that the viuit extent of lands belonging to the 
tribes in the .Indian Territory and not used by 
them for agricultural purposes ought to be 
thrown open to occupation by the whites, and 
that as the Indians will not willingly relinquish 
them they should be taken by force. Years 
ago this might v'er 3 ' probably have been done, 
but now that the sentiment of American 
people has become so aroused in favor of justice 
to the Indian, it cannot be. The question 
unturaliy arises, “what is the future of these 
people to be?” They cannot always exist as 
they are now, nations within a nation. There 
juust come a time when they shall lose their 
identity as petty tribes and become American 
citizens. No amomit of legislation can accom¬ 
plish this satisfactorily. It must be done 
through educating, tlrrough lifting xip the In¬ 
dians themselves. The question may very per¬ 
tinently be asked; “When can this be done? 
fof jxidging from the past progress of the so- 
called civilized tribes very many generations will 
pass away before the Indians will be prepared 
for citizenship ?” It is trae that more than 
sixtj’- years ago the fii-st missionaries began to 
teach these people. Very glowing accouixts 
of their raind progress were published more 
than half a cenkny ago. Among them have 
been and are nianj' individuals of intelligence, 
education and ability, but the mass of the peo¬ 
ple' iu’c ignorant and prejudiced. This is veiy I 


largely the re.sult of fundamental mistakes in 
their school systems. They have had many day 
schools, few boarding schools. Formerly a slave 
holding people they have never learned sufficient¬ 
ly the real nobility of labor. 

The Oherokees are vastly different from the 
T: tc.-, but they are not what they ought to be. 
Their seminaries are beautiful buildings where 
their young men and maidens are taught booh. 
Vi.siting them a few months since we found at 
the Male Seminary j’outh who could demons¬ 
trate difficult problems in Geometry, or trans¬ 
late quite fiuently pas,sages from Cae.sar or 
Gicei-o. It W'as impossible not to admire their 
excellent scholarship, but mingled with our 
memories of beautiful black-board exercises are 
others of a wilderness of great weeds sur¬ 
rounding the building. The majority of these 
Indian students would receive ijis their only 
heritage the unbroken soil. They must support 
themselves by their own labor, so that an ed¬ 
ucation of the head alone withmxt a corresponding 
training of hand and eye must ixrove disastrous 
in its results. Until changes are made in the 
management of their schools, until to their j'outh 
the lesson of hard, faithful toil is made the most 
important one, we may expect the years to drag 
along without rapid jarogress and that it will be 
decades, generations even, before the Oherokees 
will attain to the future they may and shotdd 
make for themselves. In all the past histoxy of 
these civilized tribes there has never been a time 
when the educational, christianizing work for 
them was at all adequate to their needs. To 
expect satisfactory results from the meagre 
efforts put forth was like expecting a tiny tajxer to 
illumine some great church. 

The history of these civilized tribes fm’nishes 
much valuable iixformation as to the wisest 
methods to be pursued with the great mass of 
Indians who are just now taking the first steps 
toward a new life. Work to be effectual must 
not be contracted in its scope. Educational op¬ 
portunities mxx^ be provided for all children, 
and they must be taught moans of self supj)ox’t. 

' The emex'gency of the near future must be pi-essed 
upon them. They must be made to undei'stand 
the privileges, the responsibilities of citizenship, 
the necessity of law. 

John lioss, who for fort^' years was the chief 
of the Oherokees, and who was a man of edu¬ 
cation and inteUigenco, when asked the cause of 
the comparatively civilized condition of the 
Oherokees, replied: 

“Fh‘st they used to educate the males only. 

A few Indian men would be educated aud go 
back aud maiTy the uneducated women of their 
ti-ibe. In many cases they would seem to sink 
to the old level. The^"^ might exhibit their cul- 
txxre when called on in some special cases, often 
there seemed to be a total relapse, in most eases 
it left few fruits. Then we tried to educate the 
women and when we did we made the fii-st per¬ 
manent and substantial progress.” 


To the Fri&ids of Indian Education: 

“ The contact of peoples is the best of all edu¬ 
cation.” Through this principle foreign emi¬ 
grants speedily become American. Denied this 
means, our Indians have failed of Americanizing 
for three centux-ies. Governed by this law, 
every possible chance was given to the prisonei's 
in the old Fort at St. Augustine, during their 
three years imprisonment. There were no fail¬ 
ures. Eveiy one of those hardened leaders 
became, in some measure, reconstructed to an 
industrious producing basis of thought and ac¬ 
tion, and they ai'e to-day reported to be about 
the only exceptions to savage life and supersti¬ 


tion among their tribes. Vixen in charge of the 
Indian children at Hampton Institute in ’78 axxd 
’79 Iixrgedthecontactandindividiiahzing process 
of putting the Indian boys and girls out on farms 
or with mechanics dixring vacation, and took a 
dozen Indian boys from Hampton to Berkshire 
Comity, Mass., where they were placed on farms. 
The results were all good and valuable to the 
cause. The Indians learned more by three months 
of practice than they could have learned in a 
year of theory. Fartnei'S were so well pleased 
that they asked for the children again and have 
taken them eveiy year suxee, they say with profit 
to themselves. Last year we put out fifteen boys 
from our Carlisle school. Only one complaint 
came up from those who took them, and that 
was for laziness. Other races would have done 
no better. We now desire to place out in families 
this summer from Jmie 20 th to September IJth 
about seventj’-five boys and twenty-five girls, 
we wish them to learn the industries of common 
life, agi-icnlture, mechanics, &c. They will bo 
placed at their several homes aud returned to 
the school without expense to those who take 
them. Their clothing will be furnished. We ask 
only board, and, when woi’thy, some small re¬ 
muneration to them, so they may feel they are 
appreciated. 

Kequests for the services of pupils will be re¬ 
ceived and acted ujxxn by 

Capt. E. H. Pratt, 

Supt. Carhsle Lidian School, 
Cai’hsle, Pa. 

I The following letter to one of our teachers, 

I fonnerly a teacher at the Pawnee Agency says 
I so much for the educational ephit of that tribe 
we feel sure' friends of the Pawnees will be 
obh'ged to us for pi-inting it. 

Pawnke Agencx Ind. Teb. Maj- 31 1881. 

Dear Friend M-13-^:—I received a 

letter from Samuel few weeks ago in which he 
said that j’Oix told him that, you wanted me to 
Mxite to 3 ’ou but I have not much news. lam still 
in this school and txying the best I can to get ed¬ 
ucated. I think I am the most, far advanced in 
this school and I am the school inteipreter. There 
are very few of the ehildi-en that can talk English 
but most of them don’t. I always think if I have 
a chance to come to the school where you are I 
think I can leaim more than I do heie. I wish 
Captain Pi-att xvould send for some Pawnee child- 
I’en. I thinlv I will be the one to come, the boj'sare 
willing to come to the Eastern school and learn 
the white man’s way. I can talk Enghsh bxit not 
so well because the children in this school do not 
try to talk, it but if I come down here I think I 
can talk real well because there will be no one 
to talk with mo in Pawnee. Samuel says he is 
learning fast, and I think so too because I have 
read his paper’s which he writes to me sometimes. 
David Gillingham and Isaiah Moor came home 
this month. I was talking with David, he told me 
he saw you and he told me why did I not go with 
Samuel and I told him I was not there when they 
pick out the boys and when the boys came out 
of the Eeservation the Agent said if he knew 
me before he could send me instead of Edward. 
Chalkley is not coming to school since you left 
us and he looks like as if he w’as not in school; I 
ask him if he was comiixg sometimes and he 
said he was not going to anj’ more. I think the 
Pawnees are doing first rate on their farms some 
of them has pigs and cows and chickens and they 
are cutting and Slotting rails to put around then- 
fields: I think they are doing well. The children 
went home on Fx-iday afternoon aud the Professor 
told them to come back on Sunday night but 
they did not because the creek was very high 
and they could not get a cross and today they are 
all here because the creek is low. Some of boys 
are out working in the field hoeing com, the 
Professor dont like me to go out in field he likes 
me to stay in school most of the time. But 

M-1 thiok I axn learning about books. There 

are over seventy-five boys in this building but I 
do not know how many girls there are. 

It is getting warm down here but ever since 
the fii'st day of May it was raining 'but now it is 

getting di 7 again. M-please taUi with Capt. 

Pratt and see if he will send some of the Paw- 
nee children. Well friend that is all I can t.binir 
Please write soon when you get thi.s letter for I 
want to hear fi’om you. EespectfuUy yours, 
Chablxe Tatiah a Pawnee boy. 


f 
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Pojit:i)uiiicuHon.s. 

JjOoktokt, N. Y., ALii'vih 17, 1881. 

To tbo Eaoi.e Ke.vt.vh Toii, 

Carlisle, Pa.: - 

Witli plea^iive Lie v/oikl wau hos vour progress 
a al tlio cnaoge brought about by edacation and 
the idea of biotherhood of uiui.. ikaty ^\ear.s 
ago tills .>-casi.>ii I was leamiug tli.; arts of war 
iu the Ba:lacks at t’arlisle, a jd if the outside 
dcioV of liic Old guard lurise lias not the mark 
( f a ball is) it wir.ck gave I'ue a slight ile-sli-wouiid 
it lia.s beeu lemoi ed. I joined the Al Lragoons in 
Florida aud have leauuiied in .--orvioe to tills day. 

But what a change! Yomig people work; learn 
to be happy in doing ad the good jou can for 
.ail maiikiijd ; it i.s iguoras oe that causes every¬ 
thing bad. Oon’t be iliscv)uraged. 

An Old Soldier. 

I'ON'CA AOKNcv; .1. T. AIabch Ihtli 18,SI. 

Capt. PiLATi', Dear Sir and Fiaend:—I want to 
ask you something to-dsiy. I want to know 
how my boy is getting along, I want liiin to go 
to schotil every day aud learn something, I want 
him to leura to read and write. I don’t wuint him 
liere but want him to stay there 4 or .■) years if 
iioco.ssary. 'i'ell him my family is all well wo are 
all well. No news at all here Poncas ail well aud 
tioiitg well,no sickne.ss at alL I would like very 
much to have a picture of luy boy, wish you 
would send it to me. 1 wish you would write me 
a.s soon as you get this. Yoiivs Ac. 

PE'i'EIt PltlMAU.V. 

Taukvxown March irdh 1881. 
AIy Dear C.vi-t. Pratt:—D r. Canxthers got your 
note asking him if wo all coming dowu to the | 
meetiug this evening. The Dr. is going aud very 
miu;h i want go but too many obstacles prevent. 

I would like t:xccedingly to be there and htxar all 
will be said also to see and hear tho.se fauious 
men S«u. Sckui-z and Gen. Allies but T am not 
able aud can only send my hand writing to be 
with you to-night. 1 hojxe you and all there have 
a good time a)ul make ymur hearts greatly satis- 
lied by means of the talks aboift Iiuiians. 

P<u'lia})s many people don’t realize what you 
aud (leu. A. and others working for Indians 
feel, but Oh how good your work if it only pre- 
veut all drtuidful things sm'h lightings and kill¬ 
ing and sealping Ac. People ought thank you 
aud all who lielp stop tho.se things and be willing 
to help you all they can, good after-noon friend. 

Your Irioiid Paul O. T'. 

Eirluam E.O) Febuavy Lhl 1 . 181 . 

My Doar Friend S. TAingstreth:—I have about 
l.l minutes in which to write this now% and wdll 
see how far I can’ go. For the last two weeks we 
have been very busy in e.vuininations, which is 
1 am glad to say over with. The result of mine 
wa.s, in L". H. History, hO ; English HistoryA 
.Algebra. 8,I; Physical Geography., 94; English 
composition, 98; and deportment 9.8. Tt is only 
live weeksTUitilour vacation. I am coutemplating 
going home with an Earlha;u friend who lives 
not far from Indianapolis if I can. 1 did 
tliiak of staying here, but since I vai told how 
terribly lone.some it is'here during vacation, I 
would rather not slay, 1 sufipose you haveY-ead 
home thing of G()ugii’.s leo-iure iu our Hailaquah 
7'h/o- it was not asmuv'h of a teiujierance lecture 
as T expected. Tiuutks bn* your ad.mmitions in 
regard t) t--nperan.m. Yes, it Ian done some 
a A fill wron>;.s (whiskey lias} to the Indian. A- 
bout I.") or 20 yeaisagOjinosi a 1 of the Wyandot s 
( my tribe) wlio lived iu Kansas wore very 
wealthy, then tliey btigau to drink, and quite a 
number almost ruined themselves tliereby. But 
nosv there ai-e but veryiew men of our tribe who 
drink and the.y are ttiose of the lowest claas I 
liavc never known the women to drink, and I 
guessirat few over did. fve found out that a ftcr 
1 ’d boon here a day, the. first of last term, when 
ever a student came, the lirst thing tliey songlit 
was tlie Indian girl. Borne of the girls came and 
avkt'd mo where she v,;u-, a id,^ vee ned , to be 


surprised when I told them that I was the Ind¬ 
ian girl, Tiiat .shows that they sav’ me ditferent 
fniin what they e.cpe.-ted so mau.y that know 
nothing of Indians ciin’t think of them in any 
other way, than being savages, nucivilized and 
anyihing but the right thing. I roveived a letter 
fi-om home which stated that they were having 
gloriou.s meetings, and many have joined in¬ 
cluding myself. I did .so by sending my name; | 
and I ask your pi-a\’ers that I may be ever faith¬ 
ful. Ethel is well aud will send her love with 
mine to you. Do you know Hiildah Bonwills 
adross. I would very much like to know that I 
may write to her. I will close hojiing when this 
reaches you it will find you well, as it leaves me 
at present. .As over your little friend 

Arizona Jackson. 

Itxtraets I'roai Beliool I.t'tter.s. 

It has been thought that a few extracts from 
the Icttei-s written at the close*of the month and 
sent home bj^ the pupils might not prove unin¬ 
teresting. They at least exhibit the prevailing 
sentiment of the school iu ri'gard to the new life 
aud the old. * 

We make no apology for the defiance of gram¬ 
matical proprii'ties; tlie writers are ehiidren, 
many of wliom were entirely ignorant of English 
eighteen months ago. A little, indepeiuleius' 
where the unrea;sonable requirements of the 
English language arc concerned is a touch of 
nature—one of the many which show that the 
Indian child is not unlike other (ihildren when 
submitted to the same conditions. In (Uher 
words, to cpiote from the letter wTiich follows, 
“He is one of our relations.” 

My Dear Uncle: —I am not afraid to try leaim- 
ing, working and Tf'ading too, all the. time. 
Waite men is very good and Dakota way is not 
good 1 guess. 1 a* not timid 1 wish I will grow 
up to be a good boy, and when I am all done I 
want you would wonder. 

Dear Uncle, I think you do not remember me. 
but 1 am one of our relations, iimibeii son of 
(,)uiek Bear. 

Hubbel son of Big Horse a Cheyenne chief, 
thus writeii to his father, “I study iu the book 
to push hiird, and I don't like the Indian w;iy. 

I am one to push and learn white people's way 
I am a pu-raer.” 

Another Uttle Cheyenne boy, Darlington son 
of Old Bioux Chief says “I want to know the 
white m;ui’s way, and when I know the white 
man’s way I think I will not be poor.” 

T'he comforts (mjoyed here, ai-e fully appre¬ 
ciated and gratefully acknowledged, especially 
the “goodeat''which almost any wdvite eliild would 
consider very poor fare. To have regular meals, 
the supply bountiful enough to satisfy liunger, 
three times a day, and to be comfortably housed 
during the inclement weather, is luxury to the 
poor little waifs, many of whom came to us des¬ 
titute of warm clothing and with that pinched, 
prematurely old look which comes from lack of 
j nourishing food. One of this class.a little Choy- 
I onue girl only ten years old writes ‘ ‘This Carlisle 
I is very nice, and my shoe very nice, and my 
dress very nice, and my hat very nice, and very 
' good eat.” 

! Henry North a little Ai-apahoe. hoy gives his 
opinion of steam-heating. “We have good wann 
* houses here. We have. boih;r hero and pipes run 
through the rooms aud have steam in them, aud 
it heats all the rooms. 1 think yonr school ought 
to have a boiler ” Bo we think, Henryx but you 
did not know that the U. B. Government cannot 
afford to give all its children good, comforUible 
school houses. Our steam-heating only extends 
to the boys’ quartixrs and laundry, and was partly 
paid for by generous friends. 

Peatoue to Wolf (Quiver: “Say father you mast 
trying to follow the white man’s road. You 
must not be lazy, you try white man’s road as 
soon as you can. You must not be mad, no bad. 
You be a good man every day.” 

Mi.uiie to Yellow ievar, Arapahoe cliief: — 


“ AYni must try hard to do right. You must 
try lianl to learn about (hxl. I always do that 
way. Wi'.eu I went to bed I always thinking a- 
bout my houu'. T never get cross at tmybody.” 

Davis ><) Bull B)>ar. Cheyenne chief, 

“Dear Father: f will (lo what you say to me 
every time. You must do what I :isk yon in let¬ 
ter. You jimst do what the white ju'opU* do. 
rion’t di> wlrat the tiulians have to do. Just you 
go ahead Dont get tired any more.” 

The good advice is taken Imuibly,and,iu many 
cases, thes;' fathers in a blundering fashion, 
struggling with diffi.'ulties .almost insurmounta¬ 
ble. are struggling nevertheless to make their 
hearts and homes rr ady f<n’ the return of these 
absent x-hildnm. Tiiere i.s something pathetic in 
the jiicture those letters present h) ns. T'he old 
chiefs to whom they are addri'ssed are all striv¬ 
ing to adapt them.solves to the irksome I'cstniints 
of civilized life They have built bouses and ari> 
following the plow. It may be that their sisteis 
aud cousins and aunts have taunts for them, hut 
their (diildren, manly boys, and gentle Christian 
girls, are eoiitinniilly sending ba<dc goi>d words 
(vf loving eneour.igtuent.* 'I'hes!'- boys aiul girls 
hiive their slaire of har<l work-days in the shop, 
on the farm, in tlie sewing room or the laundry, 
and every wbe-.v they lir > almost faultless iu ‘pa¬ 
tient continuance in well-(l'>ing ’ Dtx^s tin* work 
cost too much'? Wc will not spiaik of the tax up¬ 
on heart and brain atnl pliysioil miduranee \\ hic.h 
has been clieerfnlly paid. Does it cost too iniieh 
in dollars and l ents 7 

As we fold and divei t wo note many a rpniiut 
expres.sion. One y<ning man, a Ponca, who was 
not a model of industry when lie made his first 
appearance, tests our cT<alulity by asserting, “I 
no like girl, T like to learn something. 1 tell you 
1 make good tin, and I like lo learn the w liite 
man’s talk and to work the whit(> man's way. I 
think you told me to try liard, but three, four 
times T toll yon I will do that.” 

Often, as in other thing.s, the best part of the 
letter is theeonelusion, -as f<>r instance, “\Voo<l- 
en Efir-ring Rebecca Perit, mo.” to her mothiT 
Mrs. Big Star; “From yonr loving daughter, 
Cheyc.me Minerva Heap Horses” udrlressed Mr, 
Heai> Horses; and “Mr. Boirupine sitting on 
wood, don’t forget always before, from yonr 
true .son Joe, Tavlor.” AVe give without correct¬ 
ion the letter which follows, written by a Bionx 
boy who knew no English less tluiii a year and 
a half ago. 

Caulisle Barracks, P.v., March II, 1881. 

My Dear Mother, Mrs. M.ary 'Fwist : I 
thought I W'ould answer yonr kind and welcome 
letter this morning and I was very glad that 
you are all well, and that you want to get the 
best way. now let iis try to do each rigid and 
learning the English language- I am gliul that 
all my brothers are trying to work, and build 
the houses for you. I want yon all to keep one 
place to try a big farm and keep one place all 
the time, don’t move anywhere always, some 
time yon move one other place au^ you stop 
there one your or half year and yon move again 
to another oue pUiee 1 think that is not the right 
way. I wi.nt yon all to keep in the place al¬ 
ways on Porcupine Tail crw'k. I don’t want yon 
to move again to another one jihiee J like yon to 
keep that place all the time, now I want to talk 
about soihe boy over there. T think Capt. Pratt 
he.likes some boy and girls to come over hero 
again, this is the best to learning at our school, 
now some boys study llie second reader and 
Geography, and some of study The Fi’anklin 
Primary Arithmetic and the Picture Teaching. 
I think all the boys and girls are learning fast 
our books. This is a very good school I HUppf>so. 

Your Son 

Frank Twist. 

Fifty Indians enqiloyed by (.Ihief Thomas 
•locks, of the Canghnawagiis, to work his quarries 
in Canada at the rate of per day, have struck 
for ‘2") cents more per day until Afay. aftiir which 
tl’.cy will demand ‘2r, cents mon', or I. ;">q per day. 
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A cornjiuriKon of the iinnual leports of the Com- 
iJiis«ioner of India,j AfftiirH for tlio s 1K70 and 
IHHO, dovolops many lino ideas. From the 

report for 1^70, it appear-: that there wore in 
the Uiiiiod Staht at that time not quite 2K'),(M)0 
li;diaii«. (Ihit tJuise mimherK were gnr sly ev- 
u”g<*ratedandrtver-e.‘-timatod ateoi!if!ii;^(mcio.sfor 
tlie pnrjjo' c of so: irr-r;' a larger share of the 
i)iado(iiiate siqq:!!--: -rn:, out from the Depart- 
jm-nt :rn;!- -!Iy, audit i-doubtful if the luimberK 
were actually any grcatei- then than nnvr.) It is 
n<jt (-Intod wh;d proportion of tliia Tmliau popula- 
tii .ji v. i! . < liihh f'ri of iui age to ad-md i.ohool. 
but cstiniuting it to be one tilth of tlie entire 
number, it Keems that there we'-e at that time 
7)7, soo oliiidren for whom c.duentiorial opportun- 
i;i, vhciild Imve neon provided. 

I'rohi i:,e 'tuli.Uieal table,: anoompauying the 
r(qa)it it uppeara that oiilyjibout 1(«> children 
v,t;re in ."I'iiool. At forty.tivf; of the seventy-six 
agencies there were no schools, and of the ."kS 
seho<As reported ‘Jd weroforthe ISUO Indians in 
the State of Mew York, and ! ,()()() cluldren at¬ 
tending llus'ii. '■[’his would leave for the great 
mass of the Indians .‘IS scliools with an attend- 
am-e of 2100. A majority of the Agents call at- 
tonti( n in their reports to the great need of 
schools, many of them spealung esprs: ally of 
the need of lioavdiiig schools, as the fuiiowiug 
brief (puhxitiouK will show. One wrile.s “In 
order to make an Indian soliool a success the 
children should lie seiwi atod fi-um their ptireuts 
asid their people and eutiroly taken care of at 
the expense of the (loverjaueat. The education 
of the rising generation of Indians, withdrawn 
from the inlluenct; of tlu'ir parents and jujople 
is the fundamental princq.le <»f suc< ess in their 
cont('mi)lated regeneration and civilization.” 
Another “earnestly rocoiamend.s” manual labor 
schools as “experience jiroves tlmt to bo the 
only snecessful way to edrieatc Indians.’’ A third 
speaks of lie IndiansundorJn.scare as “heathen" 
and saying that they are “xiuxious toobiain edu¬ 
cational fncilities for their children” earnestly 
urges that teachttrs be sent. Another rejiorts 
an indiaii eixu f as saying that his people“want- 
ed nothing from the Uoverument excejit schools” 
“he had pleaded in \ain for schools for years 
past” autl wanted his ciiildreu educated* like 
wliite boys. Again it is sail “the otforc to cultb 
rate and dis hplino tne Indian child while ho re¬ 
mains at home <'n!c la-'c; n.iiliT liic inrliien.-e 
of tiie teaehn.- during school hours is an utic.r 
failure.” 

Ten year:; later by the report for 1880 , it ap. 
pears tliat the total number of Indians has de¬ 
creased from US!),(too to 2:>(;,000, or at about the 
rate of one and one tiftii pm* cent, peraunnm. 
Kstimating the number of children as befor e, it 
appears that there are now 51,200 Ind'an child¬ 
ren for whom schools should be provided. 

To meet this want there are in all dO;? schools 
Of Ihi.s number 212 day and 12 borardiugschools 
are for the honetit of the 12000 children of the 
so called civilized tribe : of the Tnd. Ter. and are 
neithiT eonlvolled nor supportiui by the Oovern- 
uiont. 'I’his leaves for the remaining .‘iO.OOO 
ebildren 100 schools, (iO of which are boarding 
sehools. 'J’ho number of enrolled scholars is riC 
])orted as 7,210, while the average attendance is 
given a.<» 4,(>51. There xwe still twelve agencies 
witli no sdiool, and :\\ Ageneios without a board- 
iiig-school. Yetthe Ag<*uts almo.st all recommend 
the esbiblishmoutof boarding schools. An army 
officer acting as Indian agent says of day Rcbooj.s. 
“the very small returns for the outlay oblige me 
to recommend that for the present the industrial 
school only be maiutaiia'd, it is also of the tinst 


I importance that Tadiaii chikl’c-n during tia- i 
I }>eriod of iiLstniction lx- isrxlatcd vrlKdlyfrom the j 
: tribe and dwell exclusively amid the surround- , 

. iiigs of civilized life ” Another xtgent wiys la >oii-; 
i ically of a day sehoo!,“it wxis notsucccr^sful” aud 
; that he rtjgard,-; “all expend dure on a-count of 
1 day schools a waste.” An Idaho Agentsay.s that 
I not one of the 712 Indians under liis < are read 
j or write, and asks for eduaitiona! facilities 
; Another Agent speaks of a boarding school as 
“the only feasible plan of education.” Still an¬ 
other Ag'ont who has MOOO Indians under his 
supervision says,that after twenty years of “tlu- 
forterlng care of the (I-overnnu-ut ” they have; 
never had but a few rnonth.s of school, atul not 
an Indian child could be found who kne w his 
letters. Perhaps most emphatic of all is an 
Agent on the Pacific coast who says “Provision 
should be at once made by Oovormuent for 
placing all Tndifin children between live and 
eighteen years of age in iudastvial boanlmc j 
schools, ntifem vi)kntt and thus stop the raising i 
of ignorant expensive savage.s and change the i 
Indian ia-ce into intelligent and law-abdiiig 
citizens,” I 

The Commissioner’s own statements show tlmi i 
those upon wnom tlie irauagement of Indian j 
work comes fully appreciate the need-, 11 is [ 
rc})Orted that for the.'.(),()0(J Indians at seventeen 
agencie.s tliere are no treaty' scliool fund.s .so that ] 
they must depend entweiy outhegeneral ipjiio 
priation for liullan f-du/ation. This appropri-! 
atiou must also be used to supplement many 
wholly inadequate treaty funds at other agencie.s. 
aud as the toial sum for these purposes is 
000. it is readily seen that tU<; Dej artmeut is 
powerless to extend the needed aud asked for 
aid. Congress is asked to doub e the amount 
la view of these state,iicnets so d;sgm eful to 
onr enlightened age, the question naturally 
arises, “Who is to blame?” and the first impul¬ 
sive answer is “Everybody” but the crime of 
this terrible neglect must bo laid upon the great 
American ptioxim, who by their apathy allow it 
to continue. Congress a*sembles, millions of tlie 
Nation’s wealth are voted for this and that x>»b- 
lic improvement With no real opx>ositiou the 
Honorable gent.emcn from this or that district 
obtain a large apjiroxiriatiou to erect apost office 
oriacustomhou.se, to imxmove a little stream 
unknow'u to geographer.s ■ The Military aud 
Naval Academie.s with their three hundred- stu¬ 
dents each,have ea. b special aiqiropriation bills, 
covering sums far larger than that for the many 
thous.ands of Indian children. All this is bv the 
voice of the xieoxile whose wishes are carried out 
by the legislatori} whom they ej.ect. To hoIvc ike 
LhII/iu prohlem we mnd edneatc ihe children. The 
snii-ntioii of the Indian race and their transfer 
fi’om a condition of expensive leeching pauper¬ 
ism demanding millions from the vat.oi;al tvea- 
suiy yearly to keex) them alive in idleness, x'agau- 
ism and dangerous savagery: to a condition of 
manly self strxiport, and evontn,allY to that of 
Citizens and tax-xiaymrs will lie fully aud suc¬ 
cessfully re.solved when t iex'>o\ver go/eruing out¬ 
law m.-tkers, shall direct that atnjile school privi¬ 
leges and training in industrie.s be x>rovided for 
all Indian children 

E.xtract from an xirticle entitled “Sign lau- 
guago of the North American Indians aud some 
of their peculiar Custom.s,” read by Capt. W. F. 
Clark, 2d Caviilry, before the Military Service 
Institution of the United States. 

- Bf'liiml till- red sijCiaw’s Urch ciun.c. 

The .Kteainin- siivtkeKiiiid mves; 

Ami city ni-(> jiraked Ihc Kalo 
Aiiiiveold Inuiaii Kiave,i.” 

Tlte greedy hands of the miners attd ranchmen 
have also seized their hunting grounds from the 
fair Faeifio to the white peaks of t’ne Sierrii.s, xincl 
in the narrow sx'ace -or area left, tie- unequal 
struggle is going on to-day.. No one questions 
or doubts the result, but perhaps we of theanny 
may through this Institution, save something by 
which future generations may' leani a little of 
the oharacteristii-s of an extiu'et race. 

I am ffirceil to differ witlt the too eonnnon 
impres.sion of our- Indians which is, I bclitwe 
that they are indolent, rc'vengeful, timid, vain, 
deceitful aud treacherous, the colors sometimes 
darkened by the bitterness of the West, and 
oocusiomilly brightened by the philantlmipy of 
the E,e:t. SVe liave need- d tlmir lauds uuil by 
fair means and foul have taken them. Idshoncst 


age. its and eomtpt oontrac-.tors have grown rich 
on the sx»oils, and a weak aud scattered frontier 
has .suffered the savage vengeance of an out¬ 
raged x)-.;ox)ie -wlio ffgliting as they thought for 
their conucev an-d homes -tne lauds given them 
by the Creat”Sxiirit felt justified in their atrocities. 
1 have been thrown with these people both in 
peace and war, and though finding much to 
condtmm still I have found mneh to uclndre. 
’rhft gn'at mistake has been made bv some of 
not considering them iunmin beiug.s, caxui’-le of 
tlie same fec.liiig.s ns t!ic re.,t ot mankind, tie; 
sa.me iiasisior.s, afiections and reds. A jx'ople 
who can be crushed aud extcniiinated, but uot 
enslavixt, are cert-Ainly mititled to some resj.'‘':-t. 
Tliey admit of no iuecpiiUity except what arises 
from age, brave;-y cr i.id un for council or for 
war. 

“At fii’st view one would i'liiigiue them with¬ 
out any ionn ol govemnn-et, laws, or subordi- 
luitiou arei ■u’oj -v'. vO the wiklc.,';. cu-grice. Nev- 
c then ^ t‘ V 1 11 t I ^<un maxims 

l''d a--lge fr.r . c ! ' i ( ,d <n alo”.c which 
holds till x)i • w. I 1 m.xqins m a gmit 

lU. l^UK till \ ' I't leiri! aUtllUI itv ” 

Ilic ui.’C’ iwcsi x> ojim' hu. for bravery 
gives tui I “N>a ^ la i ’ i I intin- 

ciice and .'.athordy, but all onestjons ot inqior- 
tauee a-e decided rqxiu in (,oum-d. Efforts liavo 
!if;e;i made Lo chri.si.anize them m advance of 
any ciiorc to eiv.hze, amd the uis'c and greed of 
our i ace lan e iii ma,.:y canes uchauened and 
demoralized them. 

'I’hcy ai-i' furui.shcd with broeeli-loatling guns, 
fixed aaimvmition and scalping knives, di-iven 
mio a fi-onzy by a wicked aud iguoiant course 
of treatmeur, and then we cry out because they 
u.ie the weaxion placed in their liandsi I have 
lound some of these'x>Fox)le sufficiently loyal in 
their fricudshix) to xAdee themselves be'cwccu 
da get- and myself at the risk of their own lives, 
a id so xx-rhap.s I cannot be considered an un- 
X>rcjudiccd witness. 

Ht j(: ♦ sH « 

GKNF.aO.StTY. 

There are few peox>le on the face of the earth 
as go’seroiis as the Lid.ans; iu fad libeiality'' is 
so iargely develcxied that it crowds out gralitude 
iu a great measm'e, us we know Uiid u.iderstand 
the word. (TOnerosky i.s one of the esseiuiM 
siexis to chiefiaiaship, as I have statetl, and a 
' stingy Iiidfi.i is rare, and he is sure to be bad¬ 
ly though of. 

Iu lub religious and war ceremonies, at their 
feasts, festivals, and funerals, the widow.s. 
aud orxihaus, the x><>or and needy are always 
i bought of—noto-uljv, thought of, for this is done 
by the kneeling crowds in our gilded palaces, 
rich in oruanient, called cliurciies, where the 
softened and beautified, hght coming tlircrngh 
vStaiued glass falls like a tivui halo from heaven 
crowning each bowed heatl with rose and violet, 
but their xtorcriy and no aj e relieved. Tlie 

heart-; of (,ur outcasts and xxxir are not, I be¬ 
lieve. as a usual thing, very much gladdened 
or bi inl'uened by hcaiTiig that 'vve are to have a 
s.qixie., a giaud ball, or t.i me jm])T(-.sue 
ichgious cercmoiiy, but wuh these wild aud 
savage peepio, mtorndand :n'c;(K- clnnatc, llicse 
gathiiu>„mm I t ,tUo gjt •> loi tlip net d\ and 
suffering, j hey make these gdts witli as much 
osieut.ttiou a.-: x>o.s.sibic, caUmg them “xrrairio 
gifts,” or g.vns 01.1 the pnih-ic. meaning that j.o'b.- 
ing is seen but the gitts, no reward or return in 
sight {tins 1 1 Mhnic \,’'i(u agii, I, 

made and no icmiu g.lt e ejx ltd , a d I day , 
a.ttei- tne eamx^ oner w;ii sing tne pi-ames of tire 
donor, his teut.i in -.vxir, lus big iica'/tedness m 
Xicaec. 

I have seen white men reduced to the last 
“hard tack’’ and j.ierlitips only toliacco enough 
for two “smokes.” witii no iannediale prospect 
but horse-mrut “.straigld,” .A X'ortifm of tiro 
h-ard bread would in- liiddcnaway and the smokes 
would b;> taken iu secret, but tin Indian divide'-; 
down to the lark, morsel, ’i’hi's i.s accounted for 
by hi.s natiucaiid his training - lie limis ;r thou¬ 
sand ways to sup.xiort life where a wliita mmi 
wouldhtai-ve, this gives him conficlence in him¬ 
self, stifici fcar.s'^to fatur.; jiangsof luuigo", utui 
begets faith in nair.re to fnrnisli him footl. 'I’liu; 
taking no thought for the morrow, geucros-iv, 
liberality and hospitality lia-.-c been u’wV.nch -j to- 
their advancement 'iu civilization, and wdl cou- 
tiutte to be until they can Icarii and practice 
sonictUiiig of the thi-ifiy econumy <.)f our frieutls 
the .Jews aud Clrinuiaeii.” 
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—Gile.? one of the tailor's apprentices com¬ 
pleted during the week past six pairs of pants, 
and commenced on the seventh, this would be 
good w'ork for a wliite boy and but few do it. 

—Mr. Miller and his boys, commeaced their 
farm work in good settson, and have a good deal 
of plowing done, manure hauled and i>ats sown. 
Moses and George M'aikvr are his .principal as- 
.sistants and prove very got).! plowmen. 

—Utlarch 2;H]i Rishop Ha ’e once more visited 
the school, and hud an ojiportunity of seeing 
the children of many of the Indians with whom 
he is brought into c.onta. t in the west. The 
Bishop spoke to them very appropriately urging 
them to improve their present opportunities and 
be contented till the time i.aine for them to re¬ 
turn home. 

—The scholars’ Sunday evening prayer meet¬ 
ings are well sustained and some of the speeches 
and prayers of the students, give evidence of 
earnest hoai'ts, and true experience. 

—On(3 of our recent anivals brought the mea¬ 
sles w'hich spread with great rapidity among the 
students. At one time eighty-six were sick. Ho 
many of the girls w'ere ill that it became neces¬ 
sary to have the boys take their place in the din¬ 
ing-room. They performed the nuwonted ser¬ 
vice well and cheerfully. Nearly all of the stu¬ 
dents have recovered, and we hope the epidemic 
is about over. ^ 

—March 22nd there were shipped to various 
Indian Agencies, by order of the Indian Depart¬ 
ment sixty sets of Double Harness, manufactur¬ 
ed at the school—an order for five more set.s 
has been received and they are now iviady for 
shipment, making a total of IIS sets to date and 
a number on hand. 

Our present working capacity in the Harness 
shop is about 12 sets of DouSde Harness per 
month. 

—One of the duties to which the boys iire de¬ 
tailed is caring for the ihgs. This is not a very 
popular employment, and the boy whose wcjrk 
it wa.s a little time since wrote to the Oaptain, 
asking to work in one of the shops, he was anx¬ 
ious to learn and to improve but ho never want¬ 
ed to “learn the pig tmefe.” His request was 
granted, but his succe.ssor in ‘ “ the pig trade” 
•seems to find that it reiptiros a good deal of 
time, .judging by his note asking permission to 
attend the night school. He says: 

“Mr. Standing;—1 want go to school every 
night, because I not done burry to feed the pigs, 
it is a loug while I done. From your friend 

Mr. Motavito. 

THE PEBCBIiOf* OE IVEW MEXIC^O. 
Extract Ironi tl»c 'njir<S Aiuutal llcport 
(.1S79) Of i’rcsbyforlai* 

Boavtl of Home ^lissions 

In order to give a fairer view of our field, and 
enable yoir to understand its workings a little bet¬ 
ter, we herewith, give you a bi-ief glimpse of 
Pueblo life a.s far as it has come under our ob¬ 
servation. 

Pueblo Indian life is to say the least, a vei-y 
»iingnlar one. Each pueblo is a little domain 
within itself. Each has its full corps of officers: 
consisting of Governor, 1st and 2nd Lieut. 
Gov.; .Fiscal, 1st and 2ud Lieut. Fiscal: Oapt. 
of war, 1st and 2ml Lieut, of war. The.se are 
elected by the jieople annually on, or about, 
NewyeaFs dr.y. Tii^i Governor i.s chief in power. 
From him. through his Lieut’s, issue all orders. 
The Fiscal, with Ine Lieut’s,cairy out the Gov’s 
orders, and are the overseers and directors of the 
piablic workers. The Capfc. of War, with his 
Lieut’s, is the headof the Ancient Gusloras, Dan¬ 
ces, and tU that pertaius to the religions and 
moral life of the people. He orders whom he will 
to daiiofi, or practice dancing, and leirforces the 
special ubediouee of those dedicated to any par¬ 
ticular g()d Custom. The I’l'iests of the diffieront 
.gods act under him, though independent of him! 


in the perforriiance of their offi .‘C.s. j 

While there Lstt general similarity in the-\.n- j 
cient Customs of all the Pueblos, yet each P. vil-1 
lage has many things peculiar to itself. Gener- j 
ally dancing is their M’inter'.s work, and ocen- 
pies much of their time in Summer. The day j 
dances are generally, commemorative, and ai-c ' 
less debasing than the night dances. The night j 
dances ai'c purely Custom or devil dances, and i 
are attended with the -lowest and vvxn-at of mor- j 
als. For e.ach of the suirerior gods there are , of- i 
ficial priests, whose duty it is to summon to j 
their assistance subalterns, and as many of the! 
people as are necessary to obseiwe the rites of 
that particular deity. Many children are ded¬ 
icated to this service in infancy, by their pa¬ 
rents, and many growm people dedicate tfie,ni¬ 
sei \e.s. But whether they are dedicated, or give 
themselves, they are thereafter uiMer the full 
conti’olof the power to whom they are dedica¬ 
ted. Men and women have to leave their familic.s 
night and day for weeks, perhaps, at a time, 
clo.sed up in dark back rooms, practicing the in¬ 
fernal incantations of their ci'uft, and doing 
those things, which even the heathen 
eye may not be permitted to look upon. It is 
from these places of darkness that the most cor¬ 
rupting influences of heathenism proceed: of 
these, the most destructive to the present well¬ 
being of the people, is unbridled liceatiousnes.s, 
When the practice of such licentiousness is in¬ 
corporated with, and becomes a part of their re¬ 
ligion; and oven its open practice protected by 
the law of the Pueblo, what must the result bt- 
in the home life of the people. Part of the rosnlt 
is an absolute want of chastity, in both men 
and women, among themselves, and as a resnlv, 
a continual feeling of jealousy between man 
and wife: besides the execution of the curao of 
God upon such lives. 

Tiie Pueblo Indians ai'e, of all people, the 
most religious. Religion ' enters into every 
thing they do, i. e., every thing is done accord¬ 
ing to Ancient Custom. The new born babe 
comes upon the sta^e of life with all the auspi¬ 
ces of Custom. It is fed and clothed, or not 
clothed, according to Custom. It is hushed to 
sleep with a custom soug, gets Custom medi¬ 
cine, and grows up in the very bosom of reli¬ 
gious custom. The father plants and reaps his 
field according to Custom ; he goes to, and re¬ 
turns from his work singing a Custom soug; he 
make.s his moc-casins, knits his stockings, carries 
the baby on Ms back, in -fitct, <loe.s all that he 
does, in strict conformity to religioits Cn.stom. 
The mother grinds the flour, makes the bread, 
wears her clothing, keeps her house, makes her 
water pots and paints them with reUgious sym¬ 
bols, all according to Custom. In fact, the 
whole inner and outer life of the Indians is one 
of perfect devotion to religious Custom,or obedi¬ 
ence to his faith. What a lesson tor Chris¬ 
tians! 

It is this complete and perfect devotion to 
Custom, which has kept the Imlians a separate 
and distinct people until this day. Nothing else 
could have kept them in the face of so rnuoli 
opposition as they have ecountered. It is Bus 
same devotion to the Custom which is proving, 
and will prove, the gre.atest obstacle in christian¬ 
izing them. It is only education and Christian¬ 
ity that can break down such a power. But 
onco it is broken, the stability of character that 
it has stamped on the people will be of .inestim¬ 
able value in their regenerated lives. 

To understand the success of our Spanish pre- 
deoe.ssors, it is necessary to know their mode of 
working with the people. They did not Chi-istian- 
ize them; they merely baptized, maiTied,admin¬ 
istered the sacraments, and buried them. The 
Indians retained all their heathenism, and re¬ 
ceived the rites of Romanism as an addition to 
their own. In the R. C. Clmreh at Laguna N. 
3.I.. the two sides of the altar, from floor to ceil¬ 
ing are taken up with Indian symbols such as 
are used in Indian dances. The canopy above 
the altiir, consists of a painting of the sun, the 
rainbow, the moon and stars, the chief or heaven¬ 
ly Lidian gods; while a few saint’s heatls arore^r 
resented as looking over the border at the 
scene within. On each side of the Church are 
paintings of Indian objects of worship, as trees, 
plants, flow'crs. rainbow, animals, etc., repre¬ 
senting the minor or lower Indian gods. The 
back of the idtar is oceupi<id with the R. 0. ob¬ 
jects of worship, as the Virgin infant Saviour, 
John Mena<tij. 


' The following letter was adflivssod («> 
S. Longstreili, amem'oerof the Woitwu's Indian 
Aid, of Fhiladeliffiia. who are doe (fly iutercsk.l 
iu the ('’hevenne and .\rapahoe 8<*h<)ul. 

D.\klixi;ton, Ino. Tkk., .‘kl Mo. 2.‘.th l^st. 

Srs,\N Ix>NosTi!KTH, DtHU’ Frieud: 1 .im 

going to Benda i-eply to your interesting letter 
of Jamiary 2d now, not that I c^ai i<xpcet an an¬ 
swer v ery soon, but bec:iu.se tln-re wore a few 
ms I thought you would enjoy hearing. Let. 
me'here rt'assure you that all the offovt yon may 
make to got up the Christmas box is fully ap- 
iireciated by both parents and ehildren! Just 
OIK' little ptH'p into the worti on that evening 
would have Ivon sufficient to vejoiee the lieM-ts 
of any who might have helped in the labor v>i 
love.saw r'hildnat happier, and h I"- 
'oeen ray privilege to assist in these festivttU .- 
for ten Vi>ars eight iu the Indiana State (ti-plno.! 
Ilotise, and two lu re. I hav<' beeonie .'xeeedin.;;- 
ly interested iu this field, and it po.s.ses.se.s :: 
kind of fasci’uition T c.au't dt'sevil'e. Tiiere is w* 
much to It'arn of these -((e ailiar people, and th. 
more von are with them, tne more I'nerc i.s U> 
understand. If I eould just pietttre to you their 
home life as it i.s, yon would 1 think feel a re 
puguauco for the tribe, yet when 1 consider Ibeir 
ignorauc o I am ■ moved with pity. .Vt times .1 
forgot liow low the ]iHreuts of these chiklwn 
are, when 1 look over the seliool-room. Then 
they are kept elean, and now have a .pride in 
appearing well, and as you are aware tluns are 
many iulelligout looking one.-; among .tliem. Bui, 
wlien I visit ramp ami.see.n/.A'/e that is eivili/ed. 
find so much that is degrading. 1 am led to t'v- 
c.laim with the I’sahnist '-Oh, Lord how longV 
How long must we wail until we see them walk 
ing in the “Bihle road”. Ami until .some of them 
are enthused with the influence of the Spirit'. 
power, there will bt'/.>7r/r (/pr/g/tMeiideney. 'I'ln ir 
daughtera iiiv sold to the oim whi) mak>"i file 
best offt-r, their women tire sluvt'.s, luut do tlie 
ivork, Iht' oltl women ctnry lieavy burdeim on 
their backs while tht' mt'ii sit tmd smoke. Tim 
old women are snbjeet to till kinds of tdiiise fi tun 
the voung braves, and are the hist served at meal 
time, so oftitn go hungry. How my Iniurt aelms 
for them. There arc only ti/. i' t-Tj.-entionn to tin 
above named elass auumgonr Cbt'yvunies. 'I’lu st, 
ai'o the retnrmal prisoner.s from Floridti, Carlisle 
and Hampton,who are in the -Ageut’s employ . 
They seem to loathe the while man's way ,tmd do 
not try to accept them tis a tribe. An.d to ..pwl- onv 
language, sei'ins foreign to then'intention.s. Ho 
you may Imve Mine idea bow difiieidt it is 
to have the scIkkiI chikU'cii talk. Gn every Mcn- 
day eviiiiig we have a itocial for tlu' I'hildn-u 
c.oileecively,' for a while it was for the older on<-s 
and they' remained without a.sking. Since ll)<- 
holidays there has been a new laile esiublisheo 
viz—tiiat all wlio said to the Htqit. Mr. Hadley, 
can I stay to-night?” and tift'. r receiving permis¬ 
sion sakT’thauk you” reinuim'd. Last. Monday ail 
except about J.') had the eavriage to use. .\t tin sc 
socials we introduce games look at pietinys Ae. 
Occasionally a ctunp Indian conies in to en joy tlm 
scene. There is onc' fetd.nre of the work. aimm., 
the girls especially that is discouraging, as soon 
as they are any size, they are sold, and iiuiKt go 
to be the wives of souk! one tliey do not kne. 
who it may be has Ihr*')’ or four other wii'cs. 
And all this. Miss Longstreili, in onr own land, 
in the midst of enlightened America! Just now 
one of their annual medicines is upon us and, 
next week our children go to e.ujov the season of 
hilarity and I tremble for our girls, for some of 
them will be sold, and not return. \’er_v soon 
onr dear friends Mr. and Mrs. Beard will bid us 
good-by. How we shall miss tln-m. They have 
been a comfort tons in onr work, and have ho'au 
seed in the hearts of the children and old people, 
that must bring a liarve.st sfime day. Now'.who is 
coming to hi'lp the poor souls. It needs a man 
and his wife who will devote their life work 
here. Htudy the language and study the needs 
of the. peoifie. T must not tax you further. .Uc- 
member the Cheyennes in prayer. Will yon giio 
me the name of the lady' teacher yon nientio^d 
as teaching the night school at C. I :un 
cially interested in those boys of tbislrib- ^no nvii 
under her instruction, and would hk<' U) hear ol 
th(;ni through her. Sincerely. 

Anm llxMn.TOX. 


iSubscriln' for tl»e Toh 

.50 t'«*tills « /i-ar. 




<'omniuntcationN. 

Thf; following Ifttter was WTitten by a Chero¬ 
kee Indian to one of our students, we print it 
because! of its practical ideas. 

Muskooee, Ind. Ter., March 20, 1«S1. 

My Yojuig Friend, R. W. Stewart: - 

Your letter came promptly and I answer with 
the greatest i»leasure. Your letters indicate mark¬ 
ed im{)rovement. It is well for you to fi-x your 
mind on duty and study. 

Judge N. R. Moore informed me that he had 
advi.sed you to leurii to be a blacksmith. Said 
your father was a good smith and thought it 
your natural turn of mind to excel in the sjune 
work. Good smiths can make money in tliis 
country. My advice would be for you to follow 
the natural iuclination of your mind. The work 
a man likes is the one in which he can succeed 
if he is diligent iu work. 

Rosalie does not write to me often as I asked 
her to do. Her last letter was dated Febuary 24. 

Ask her why she keeps silent so long a tiuie ? 

Your consiu John Yiirgec has gone to his home 
on Pole Cut, IJefi. F. Knox is w'ith ns on a visit. 

Your brother was well, when lie left Pole Cat 
Creek. 

Yesterday I saw a man from Tallahassee Mis¬ 
sion Mr. liarrington. Reported small school in 
operation. Mrs. Craig teaching. 

I have had no letter from Watson Deer for 
one month. Then he was satisfied with his 
school and interested iu is studiiis. 

I expect him on a visit to Muskogee next 
Summer. WJien he makes proper advaiiceinent 
he will find a higher !;i;liool in some of the 
Eastern States. Watson is a good young man 
obedient, iiulustrious and apt to learn. 

I wish you would dciscribe the country around 
Carlisle naming the neighboring rivers, mountains 
and towns, and compare tnem with oiir country. 

For what was the Carlisle BaiTiicks first built, 
and what Indian Tribes are now repre.sented 
in their childroii,aiid how arc they doing? Do 
they speak English, are they leariiing English, 
how do you spend your time, do you de vote all your 
time to study,or part to work,and a time to play, 
do you burn wood or stone coal,and what kind 
of coal is it,and how does it compare with our 
coal? 

It is tlie mark of a good soldier to stand to his 
post and not to sleep on guard,or on duty. 

I think it a compliment to bo elected Captain 
of the Guard. I know yon will fill the. position 
with credit to yourself and honor to your country. 

Cherokee and Creek Delegations have returned 
from Washington. I am not informed what 
bu-sinesK they finished. But I am of tlie opinion 
that their affairs remain un acted on because of 
the new administratiou corning in did not have 
the time to act before the adjournmerit of the 
American Congress. 

IIow many miles distant are you from Wash¬ 
ington? Before you return to the Indian Territory 
you should see the Capital of the United State.s 
and other larger cities iu the north. 

Well Robert you must improve your spare 
time iu reading good books. Aim to stand at the 
lioad of your class. Be perfect in recitation, 
and (ionect in deportment. Learn and dare to 
do right. Lot nothing or no one tempt you to 
do wrong. Yon will then gaiii the confidence 
and good wiU of your instructors. Often review 
your les.sons and then you will not forget what 
you have passed- What are your stxulies ? Who 
are your teachers. 

Susy sends her complimoits and thanks you 
for your kind letter to her. She does not attend 
school but will go wheu 8<-hool opens on tliis 
side of tlie track in the town of Muskogee some 
time this spring summer, or next fall. Susy is 
attending to her little brothers. And Lesta Deer 
is our cook having taken lessons when at the 
'rallahassoo Mission. 

My little boy and I have bad very bad colds 
during the week. Wc ai-e both better today. 

I met the Rev. W. S. Robertson a few daj-s 
since. Ho was well pleased to liear good reports 
from most of the Creek children at Carlisle. 

Spring is corniiig on and our farmei*s are pr(;- 
jiariiig for the work of the season some will 
plant con^ Hud cotton some sweet potatoes Irish 
potatoes heajis aud peas, with other garden seed. 

Iioaru all you c.!au about Agriculture. 

Write a gain. My kind regartlsto the Creek 
hoys. Let mo hcitr from you. 

Yours Very Truly. 

J . Ross. 


IMCTI Kr..S! 

Photographs of all the. Indian Chiejstluil have visi¬ 
ted the Indian Training School at (Jarlisle 
.BarraeL% also of children in na¬ 
tive and school costumes. 


*1. Sioux boys as they arrived at the Indian 
Training School, Carlisle Barracks, Oct. 5 1879. 

*2. Indian boys (from lt> difi:'erent tribes) at 
the Indian Tndning School. April 20, 1880. 

(The ranks on the ground and lower porch 
show the same Sioux boys who appear iu No. 1. 

*;$. Sioux girls as they arrived at the Indian 
Training School, Oct. 1879. j 

*4. Indian girls (from 10 different tribes) at 
the Indian Training School, Ai)ril 20, 1880. 

Sioux chiefs from Ft. Berthold, Standing 
Rock, Cheyenne, Crow Creek, Ijower Brule, 
Pina Ridge, Rosebud, Yankton and Santee Agen¬ 
cies. Louis Rubedo, John Bridgeman, Louis 
Preinaux, Peter Beauchamp aud John Smith, 
interpreters. 

*0. Crow chiefs, from Crow Agency, Montana, 
Bannocks* from Crow Agency. Shoshones, from 
Lemhi Agency, Idaho. 

7. Cheyenne—Lucy. 

8. Ernest, son of AVhite Thunder. 

9. Justine La Framboise and Nancy Renville. 

10. Capt. Pratt and Spotted Tail, with Quaker 
ladies from Philadelphia. 

11. Black Crow, Two Strike, White Thunder, 
Spotted Tail, Iron Wing, Sioux chiefs from 
Rosebud Agency and Interpreters. 

12. Brother to All, Crow Creek Agcy., D. T. 
Like the Bear, Lower Brule, Agcy., D.T. 
Poor AVolf, Ft. Berthold, D.*T. 

Son of the Star, “ ** “ 

American Horse, Pine Ridge Agcy., D.T. 

19. Joseph Cook, Medicine Bull, Sioux chiefs 
from Brule Agency. Philip Deloria, David Tatiy- 
opa, Eli Abraliam, Pretty Youngest Child. 

11. Red Shirt, Pine Ridge agency, Dakota. 
Thunder Hawk, Standing Rock, “ 

Big Headed; “ “ “ 

John Gras.s, “ “ “ 

Two Boar, 

Charger, Cheyenne River agency, ‘ ‘ 

1"). The first Indian boy who applied to Capt. 
Pratt—Ft. Berthold. D. T., Sept. 19, 1878~for 
education at Hampton, Va., wa;s called out of 
the medicine lodge painted and decorated as 
seen in the picture. 

K). White Man, Apache chief ; Stumbling 
Bfiar, Kiowa chief; from Ind. Ty. 

17. Tso-de-a'r-ko, Wichita chief with Clark, 
Interpreter, from Ind. ^J’y. 

No. 18. 

Watte—Sheldon Jackson. (Pueblo Indians 
Keise-te-wa—John Shields. - from San Fel- 
He-ri-te—Harvey Townsend, (ippe. N. M. 


No. 19. 

Wat-ye-eh—Ben. Thomas. (Pueblo Indians 

Ki-ot-se—Mary Perry. from Laguna, 

Kowsh-te-ah—John Meuaul. ( N. M. 

* No. 20. 

Teai-e-se-u-lu-ti-wa—Frank Cushing, f Pueblo 

Tsa-we-ea-tsa-luu-kia—Taylor Ealy. J Indians 

Tsai-au-tit-sa—Mary Ealy. ) fromZu- 

Jan-i-ub-tit-sn—Jennie Hammaker. ^ui, N.M. 


21. Nellie Cary, Apache. 

22. Spotted Tail, Sioux chief. 

28. Spotted Tail, after his retunr jprom Wash¬ 
ington. 

24. Iron AViug, Sioux chief. 

2.1. American Horse, Sioux chief. 

20. Rod Shirt, Sioux chief. 

27. Spotted Tail aud Iron Wing, Sioux chiefs. 

28. Ouray and his wife Chipeta; Utea. 

, 29. Poor Wolf, Mandau chief from Ft. Berth- 
old, Dakota. 

80. Son-of-the-Star, Arickaree chief, from Ft. 
Berthold, D.T. Scalj) stick with scalp of a chief. 

81. Cook, Sioux brave and daugliter Grace. 

82. Standiug Buffalo, Ponca chief, Ind. Ty. 

88. White Eagle, Ponca chief, lud. Ty. 

84. Hugh, son of Whirlwind Soldier, and 
grandson of Spotted Tail 

8.1. Gabriel Renville, Sisseton agency,Dakota. 

8f). Miss Spenc.er and cLxss. 

87 aud 88. Indian stxidents’ slates. 

89. Indian boys at work in field at Carlisle Bk;s. 

40. Indian boys at work in shoe-makers shop 
at Carlisle BaiTacks. 

41. Indian boys at work in saddler shop at 
Indian Training School. 


Indian boys at work in tin shop,at Indian 
Training School. . ,, , i.. 

48. Indian Ijoys at work in blacksmitli shop 
at Indian Training School. 

41. Indian boy.s at work at caiiientermg at 
Indian Tnuning School. _ o i , 

41. The dining hall, Indian Tmmmg School. 
4(> Indian Imkers, Indian 'Training Si; bool. 

47. Poor Wolf, showing tattooed body, Man- 
dan chief from Ft. Berthold, Dakota. 

48. Justine, from Sisseton agency. Dakota. 

4t). Mittie, Towai'onie, from Ind- Ty. 

.10. Group of ten Pueblo Indians and one A- 
pache as they an-ived at Indian 'Training School 
No. It. Agepjfi/ 

1. Ruth, daughter of Big He,ad, Rosebud 

2. Hattie, “ “ Long Wolf,Pine Ridge 

8. Alum Laura, “ “ Shooting Cat, Rosebud. 

4. Grace, “ “ Cook, 

1. Stella, “ “ Chasing Hawk, 

No. 12. Ageneg. 

1. Alice, daughter of Lone Bear,Pine Ridge. 

2. Rebecca, “ “ Big Star, Rosebud. 

8. Kes.settii, Ifipan c.aptm-cd by 1th Cav. in N.M. 
4. Harriet, Nez Perce from Ind. Ty. 

1. Mabel, Kiowa from Ind. T. 

No. 18. Miss Mary R. Hyde, matron. 

Father's Name. Agenq/. 

1. Anna Laura, Shotiting Cat, Rosebud. 

2. Alice Wynn, Lone Bear, Pine Ridge. 

8. Hattie, Long AVolf, ** 

1. Rebecca, Big Star, Rosebud, 

t). Stella Berht, Chasing Hawk, “ 

7. Grace, Cook, “ 

8. Ruth. Big Head, 


4. Mabel, Kiowa from Ind. Ty. 
No. 14. /-nu,.,..,. ,v.,. 

1. Reuben, 

2. Bernard, 

8. John Renville, 

Horace, 


Agency. 

Rosebud. 


1. Rufu.s. 
No. 5.1. 

1. David, 

2. Nathan, 
8. Marshall, 
4. Pollock, 
1. Hugh, 


Sisseton. 

Rosebud. 


Agmey. 

Ro.sebud. 


(U. 


(17. 


Father's Nanis. 

Quick Bear, 

Ring Thunder, 

Gabr^l Reu vOle, 

Coarse A'oice, 

Black Crow, 

Father's Name. 

Blue 'Teeth, 

Standing Cloud, 

Bad Milk, 

Spotted Tail, “ 

, AVhirlwind Soldier, “ 

4>. Justine La Framboi.se, Naucy Renville. 
Cheyenne Lucy aud Anna Laur.i. 

57. Hope and David, Sioiix from R.o'cbud. 

IS. (1) Cheyenne Lucy, (2) Ella Hippy, (8) 
Fanny, (4) Mabel, (1) Lsuira. 

~Ah Red Dog and daughter, Sioux. 

(JO. Big Horse and son Hubbel, Cheyenne. 

(>1. Bobtail and sou Joseph, Cheyeime. 

(12. Man-on-fhe-Cloud, Cheyenne. 

Maa-on-the-Clond and Slad Wolf, Chey. 
Little Raven aud dr. Anna, Arapahoe. 
Yellow Bear and dr. Minnie, Arapahoe. 
Left Hand and son Grant, Arapahoe. 

'Tom Carlyle and Bob I>ent,Iutr., Chey. 
(JM. Cheyenne boy Darlington. 

(J9. Jack and Kesietta, Lipans. 

70. Sheldon Jackson, John Shiekls and Har¬ 
vey Townsend, Pueblos. 

71. Ben 'Thomas, Mary Perry iind John Meu¬ 
aul, Pueblos. 

72. Frank Cushing, Taylor Ealy. Mary Ealy. 
.Jennie Hammaker, Ihieblos. 

7;}. Miss Hyde and class of Pueblos. 

74. Joseph an<I Moses, YIenomonees. 

71. AValter Matches, Cheyeime. 

*7(1. Indian student’s brass band, Indian Train¬ 
ing School. 

*77. Chapel, Indian Training School. 

*78. Girl’s quarters, Indian 'Training School. 
*79. Office, Indian Training Scho<vl. 

*80. School Building, Indian 'Prainin School. 
*81. Boy’s quarters. Indian Training School. 
*82. Capt. Pratt’s house. 

*88. Miss Irvine and class. 

84. Mi.s.s Mather .and grouii of 8Menomonees. 
81. Miss Mather andgroup of 4 Sisseton Sioux. 
*8(1. White Buffalo, (Inch,an youth 18 years old 
with naturally gr;iy hair.) With Indian costumfe 
*87. 2 Shoshones and i:5 Northern Arapahoi- 
children as tliey arrived. 

*88. Gioup of 11 Creek girls in school dress. 
*89. Group of 10 Creek boys iu school dress. 
All picture.s marked (*) are Boudoir size and 
will be furnished at 21 cts. each, or ^2 10 per. 
dozen. All others are the regular Cabinet size, 
and will be fimiislu'd at 20 ets. each, or $2 0(J 
per. dozen. Special dtsconnt given when order¬ 
ed in large iiunibcrs. 

J. S. CHOATK, Phol4>-P. 

Carlisle, Pa. 
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Home Items. 

—The work of excavating for the new hos¬ 
pital bnilding is about completed and mason 
'work win commence at once. 

—We congratulate our little friend the School- 
News upon its constantly increasing circulation. 
In spite of its recent enlargement the price of a 
year’s subscription is still but twenty-five cents. { 

—The floor has been laid in the gymnasium, 
the work mostly done by the carpenter’s Indian 
apprentices in a creditable manner. A squad of ' 
boys are now at work whitewashing the interior 
so we may have a large room for our first exam¬ 
ination. 

—Twice within the past two weeks we had a 
day set and preparedions made for a picnic to 
Pine Grove but on both occasions the weather 
proved unpropitions and the project had to be 
abandoned 

—Work has gone forward on our gymnasium 
until now it is approaching completion. The last 
rainy night it was great fun to witness first at¬ 
tempts at roller skating. Quite a number of 
teachers and sudents were there to try the new ; 
floor, and boys and giiis were delighted with the j 
novel diversion. 


—“Carlisus Barracks, Pa., June 3,1881, Mr. 
Standing; Please this moniing I want change 
my work. I get tired I cannot work, some work 
give to me harness maker and blacksmith and 
I tailor shop which can you tell me, nobodj' can¬ 
not work in tailor shop. That is all, from Stan¬ 
ton.” The above request is from a Chej-enne 
boj’ of powerful build and muscle, who has been 
working at the carpenter’s trade; now that the 
weather is getting warm and eight hours work 
will saw and hammer in the sun is somewhat 
fatiguing, he asks to be transferred to the tailor 
shop. Unfortunately for his summer’s ease the 
request comes at a time when the purpose is too 
evident to make the change permissible. Stan¬ 
ton you may expect some good hard work this 
sirmmer. 

The boys who had scarlet fever thought it 
very hard to be kept in quarantine so long after 
they seemed (piite well again. One morning 
they sat in the sunshine, their faces turned to¬ 
ward the school singing “Oh, think of the 
home over there,” and as the wojds “over 
there" recurred in their song, each pointed a- 
cross the fields to the Barracks. One of the boys 
tried to bribe the Doctor to let him come back, 
writing thus to him: 

My dear friend .Doctor:—If you please I want 
came home to-moiTOw and I want see my box 
and my friends too and I want see my Cymbal 
I want play once, aud some body read for me 
my letter and I want two day I stay here and I 
want to go to Sunday school. I want see my 
teacher Miss Phillip if you please. I give you 
2r> cents fi-om Hospital bo 3 ^ 

I back very soon tell me w’hat you think. 

Conrad. 


well kiwwn to liave lieeu noartiis lieart: tlie welfare o» hi' 
ImliH'.i hrothereu. If he weie livim;, hew .leh>:hfea he 
would he with the Carlisle TniiaiiiR School lor linluuis irv 
Ills owu State! And, stivngly iidvorso a.' he would he to 
l>omi> aud show, we may ho evtre that, if he could he con¬ 
sulted, he wottW direct the money to-be ttst'l to ei\dow tr.is 
c.xci lleiit iiislitutiou in the heart of IVuiisylviiidu, Are not 
ills liigh asperation.s when ho met the Indian chirfR uiuler 
the elT» tree at SluK-kainoxon now heing fullUled hy the e.R- 
taWi.-hment of this school in the Cumherh.tml Valley V" 

These words, it will bo obsenmd, embody a 
strggestion which may fairly claim attentive con- 
sideration upon the ground that it is both rea¬ 
sonable and practicable. The proposition is that 
the bi-centeunial aimiverstvry of the landing of 
William Penn shall be celebrated, not with Hag 
aud drum and trumpet, with idle and unprofit¬ 
able ceremony, but an earnest attempt to pro¬ 
mote a work which has boevt begun \)recisely 
upon the lines laid down by him when he ftiinui- 
ed this city and State. For two centuries we 
have robbed aud oppi'essed the Indian, visiting 
him with fire and slaughter, dcalufg treacher¬ 
ously with him under a trwity system which we 
have abused most basely to our advantage; pash- 
iug him downward to deeper degrailation, refus¬ 
ing him civilization, oducaiion, manhood and 
citizen.ship, paying the penally for our crimivs 
in the massiici’e of our people, the wiuste of our 
substance aud the i-cbbory of our Treasury by 
thievish rings. At liist, when the Indian can bo 
pushed no further to tlio westward, aud there 
remains no fUteriiUliyg but to civilize liuu or to 
extenninato him',’vv6 have begun to do at Car¬ 
lisle and Hampton the work for the Indian which 
Wiliiiim Penn would have done and which 
William Penn’s people have often tnod to do 
since his time. 

The Carlisle School is at our very doors. It is 
in operation in William Penn’s own State. 'I'he 
I children whom it cares for have been bnmght 
from the far M'est almost to the siJOt whew 
Penn put in operation the only just Indian pol- 
t icy that this country wirue.ss(?d in early times. 
The school is ostensibly supported by ^ the 
Umted States govcrnmoit. As a matter of fact, 
it is not 2 >roperly supported. It is in grievous 
need of many things for which money cannot, 
aud iirpbably will not bo found by the Indian 
Bureau or by Congres.s. ^Vl^at could be more 
appropriate than the creation of an endowment 
fund, by the people of this city and State, for 
the benefit of the institutioii? In what maimer 
could the memory of William Penn be more 
highly honored than by the assurance that this 
Bchooi, which is turning imago Indians into 
civilized, intelligent and polf-supjmrting men 
and women, shall never languish for want of 
money? The best inonumout that can V>e erect¬ 
ed to the memory of a good man is not a pile of 
useless stone or a figure of brass, not a tower 
five hundred feet high bearing his effigy; but an 
active and ho ing charity wlucii shall cea.seloKRiy 
bring blessings to uufovtm.ato. lunnan beings. 
And it is impo-ssiblo to c'onccive of aiiy more fit¬ 
ting monument to the man whose noblest fame 
rests upon hi.s determiuaUon to show to the red 
man love and mercy aud justice, than the eslab- 
lishment of a fund which «’aall emlighteu the 
minds, strengthen the hands and purify the 
lives of the children of the red men who havo 
been brought within the boundaries of PeniV.H 
commonwealth.—Philadoi 2 >hia .Evening JBuUeUn, 


The Quakers are not ns a rule considered anx¬ 
ious to make proselytes but it would seem from 
the following item from the Fi'lctul^ llerirw that 
they are not negligent of the oi>portnmty when 
it comes. We wish them in this and every effort 
that tends to the benefit and enlightenment of 
the Indian race, abundant success. Certainly if 
these 80 Iralians are converted into good p,us\k 
ers there should be no further aiiprohcnsion o 
their going on the war path; 

“ Timbered HOls Monthly Meeting wa.s held 
at Wynadott meeting-house Indian TeiTitory.on 
othmo., 14. The attendance WM veiy large, es¬ 
pecially of Indians of various tribes, at a public 
religious meeting held the evening before. Be¬ 
side the regular business of the meeting a com* 
mittee ap'poinfcedmu the subject reported fa;^r- 
ably on the admission of 37 Indians, and they 
were accPrdingly received. These, added to the 
■ 28 received before, make 80 Indians, admitted. 
^ “ The meetings among the Soa 9 *!fe contimio. 

“ Matthias Splitlog has built »n arbor to ac- 
! commodate the meetings at jfiace during the 
summer.” 


—The whole of the fence surrounding the 
school domain has been vvhitcwashed by the 
boys during the jiast month and judging by the 
number of requests received from beys who 
wished to participate, or as they put it “ learn 
the whitewash trade,” the work is quite jiopular, 
perhaps owing to the fact that in this way they 
can become while nien in the shortest possible 
time. 

—Julia Good Voice and fJaggie Stands Look¬ 
ing two Sioux girls now spend half the day in 
school aud the other half in the industrial room. 
They are becoming quite expert seamstresses, 
and learning to cut out dresses very nicely. Two 
of the Creek girls liave made dresse,s for their 
baby sisters at home, aud Justine has made her¬ 
self a dress. They are very proud to have done 
so much in their play time. 

—The lateness of the season has very much 
crowded all farmiag operatians but at the pres¬ 
ent time the school farm is in as good order as 
any in the neighborhood and in advance of j 
most. There is a gieat improvement in the I 
working capacity and usefulness of the boys 
over what they were a year ago, then they could 
barely handle a team, now nearly all the plowing 
has been done by them, and they are more 
trusty and careful in all their farm work. 

—It has frequently been surmised aud suggest¬ 
ed even by those of experience connected with 
the school, that as the scholars advanced in their 
studies, and became more familiar with 
the manners and customs of the whites they 
would be more diflicult to govern, aud im¬ 
patient of control; this has not been the 
case so far, but the reverse is our experience. 
It is not too much to say that present obedience 
and rectitude proceed from principle and charac¬ 
ter and not from feelings of novelty or fear. No 
children of any race behave better. 

—The benefits derived by the boys and girls 
who were, during the vacation of last year, 
placed with such families as were^ willing to 
receive them, were such as to make it desirable 
if practicable to extend the same privilege to a 
much greater number duriug the present sum¬ 
mer. So far .3() boys aud girls have been applied for, 
but the supply is by no means exhausted, and we 
would say for the benefit of those who many be 
debating this matter, that both^boys and girls 
are so instructed in the ordinary duties of home 
and fann that they will be found far from 
useless or unprofitable and we believe the 
arrangement will work to the advantage of both 
parties. 


’IVopfeing' out Koad Tax. 

Our large boys have been heljiing the county 
authorites to put the county roads in good order, 
and thus are learning one of the reajponsibilities 
of citizens. 


COMCERMIXO WIIiMAM PE5fSr. 

A member of the Society of Friends in this 
city, a person whose hand is in many good 
works and whose zeal in matters of philanthropy 
is well known to Philadelphians, has written to 
us as follows concerning the proposal that the 
remains of William Penn shall be removed to 
this city: 

“ All the moBibers of ourSocioty with whom I have con¬ 
verged on the subject are entirely opposed lo disturbing the 
grave of WilUaiu Penu, especially tvs one of his wives wius 
interred in tiie same grave. If he had wished hi.s remains to 
he brought to this country, lie would have undoubtedly 
havo given directions to that effect.” 

What the great body of Friends in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania think of this matter, is surely 
worthy of attentive consideration. They, more 
fully and truthfully than any other persons liv¬ 
ing, refiresent him and his sentiments. They 
represent the princijfles upon which the com¬ 
monwealth and municipality were founded, and 
many of them are the lineal descendants of 
Penn's friends and co-laborers- To what extent 
their views ars expressed by the writer of the 
above letter and those for whom that winter 
ejjeaks, can only be conjectured; but an effort 
will be made to ascertain the facts so far as may 
be possible. It is the intention of the Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Harrison, who was appointed by 
the Governor to eft'ect the removal of the re¬ 
mains, to consult with leading members of the 
Society of Friends before he shall attempt the 
performance of his task. Whether a general 
I manifestation from these persons of disapjn’oval 
of the undertaking will be effectual in discourag¬ 
ing it," remains to be seen. At the present mo¬ 
ment the threat of resistance uiion the part of 
the trustees of the burying ground in which Penn 
reposes indicates an obsfimle which may possibly 
strengthen the demands of the opposing Friends 
upon this side of the ocean. It is worth while, 
perhaps, to say that the fact of the intennent of 
one of Penn’s wives in the same grave with him, 
is well known, but as there is information that 
Penn’s body is enclosed in a leaden coffin, it i.s 
believed that no difficulty will be found in secur¬ 
ing it without peril of mingling his dust with 
that of others. The writer of the letter from i 
which we have quoted, goes on to express further 
views of the matter, as follows: | 

If tho bi-ceiittnnial Assoi-iation wish to expross their; 
aduiiratiuu oftiio noble Founder of our State, lot tlieni ue-1 
vote the inoucy eoiitiihutcd for that puri-ose to an olject 




The following account of a trip to Philadel¬ 
phia and of the Duke of Sutherland’s visit to 
the school was written by a little Kiowa girl, 
thirteen years old, to her brother in the Indian 
Territory: 

Inoian Teaining SoHOon, May 7, 1881. 
My Dear Loving Brother:—I am very glad to 
write to you this luoming at Carlisle school. I 
want tell you something about what I went to 
Philadelphia. We went first to see the animals. 
Then wetd to hotel to eat dinner there, aiid 
when we done eat Capt. Pratt takes where the 
big boys and little boys school. 'J’hen we went 
first to see the boys room. One of the kind la¬ 
dies took us in the chapel then little while the 
boys come in. Seven little girls sang a song for 
them. Then the lx)ys spoke too, and the boy.s 
went out. We went out too and we went to an¬ 
other scho<fi. That is all the big girls and little 
girls’ school. The boys simke again and we sang 
too. One lady reads in the Ijook about a mother 
aTid her son. We are very much pleased to hear 
that lady read a book. Capt. Pratt takes us in a 
cars wagon we t ee a good many things. When 
it rains we come back to the hotel again and we 
had .siijtper. And wo went to speak again. And 
wc looks nj) and they are good many peoples 
there. We go out when we done. And when it 
time to go to bed we went up stains to bed. All 
the girls and Mis;4 Bcmple and Miss Burgess we 
all sleep ill one room. In the morning we went 
to the deaf boys’ and girls’ school. We are verj' 
glad to stte them, they are very glad to see us 
too. And wo had dinner there. We come back 
to hotel again v/e had supper. Then we come to 
cars, now I aui very glad to come back at Car¬ 
lisle I’chool again. That is all I tell yon about 
Philadelphia this morning. I want tell you here 
about our school, we work every day. 

Cue day Duke of Sutherland came to see ns 
what we learn hero at school. He is very rich 
man than the other men. He spoke to us before 
he go back his own country. He takes one of 
the Indian dress, I tell you that dress is made of 
elk teeth. That is one of the Kiowa girl’s dress. 
I vill tell you that girls name Peatone. The 
spring is come now. The, grtiss is green and the 
trees are green too. The flowers is grow in the 
round, ’fo-day it rained but now it is all gone, 
am very happy to write to you this monfing at 
here. I must stop my writing to you this morn¬ 
ing. I want you answer my letter as soon as you 
can this time. I hope yon will be a good man. 
Try hard every time dear brother. From your 
loving sister 

Mabku Doasmoe. 


I,ictter from a »*hoeinakcr’s Aitpreiitioc. 

Cahlisok Barracks, Pa., May 12, 1881. 

Dear Biv, Cart. Pratt; -Now let me try to 
write to yon some more this night, and I must 
say first good evening sir Capt. Pratt, and now 
I want to tell yon something about the shoe- 
shop, and what I luive to do in the shoe-shop. I 
luvvc learned to loako shoes,because when I go 
back homo to Indian Territory, I can make 
many shoes. Tlris month I work in the shoj) all 
day,bocmrs3 I want to know a new part of shoe 
making, I try to fix of a rrew shoe it is very well 
becairso that is not very hard, I think so. 

I try to do wliat is right always, and will try 
my best every day I 'will leinomber all the time 
myself because I want to walk in the good way, 
and I can do many thing here, I will try to be a 
smart boy because that way is right. The white 
peoples’ way are right, I am anxious to do some 
hard works all day, and I want to do all I can 
now I hope you are well, write to me some time 
and tell me what are yon think about my letter, 
and now I go to the night school I think it is a 
pretty good school I try to stxrdy hard and get a 
great many lessons I can get a good education. 
I have learned to write the English language 
some. I try to be a gentle boy all are kind to us 
I ani fond of reading and working, and now I 
will say how are you, are you very well, I am 
very well to, that is all I will tell you this night. 

From a Kiowa boy 

Lucius Aitsan 


¥-etter from a CUcyoniic 

Carmsue Barracks, Pa., May 14th 1881, 
Dear Cart. 11. H. Pratt; —I am want to work 
agaiir rir white-wash, I arn soi-e eyes, that reasorr 
I stop workiirg in wliite-wash. I am not sore 
eyes any more this time and I want to work 


every day. I am try hard to learn how to work 
and if I know how to work I wiU not poor when 
I return back home. I am want to go to school 
in night. When you said to children ‘try,’ and I 
hear you, I thinking when come back home I 
will not tired when I work. Please answered my 
letter back. I am your friend 

Mr. Leonard. 

j One of our Ponca students, William Snake, 
the sou of Big Snake, the Ponca chief who was 
killed by troops in the office of the Indian Agent, 
recently received the following letter from his 
two uncles Standing Bear and Yellow Horse, 
Prom the letter, w'hich was written for them by 
the missionary laboring a mong them, it appears 
that their people realize the emergency of their 
present condition, and we hope “the old lazy” is 
indeed “left behind forever.” The missionary 
says, in an accompanying letter, of this band of 
Poncas in Nebraska, “ all that are here work I 
very hard and have done more work the past 
severe winter than the whites have done. Though 
they had but ponies to draw wood yet they 
have cut and sold in our market about .S.'>0 cords, 
and to the steam-boats on the river about lOU 
cords, ‘ The old lazy’is left behind forever:” 

Ponca Camp, D. T,, March 24, 1881. 

William Snake, Dear Nephew:—I have just 
received your letter. I am very glad to hear from 
you. Now I have got a friend to v.Tite a few 
words to you. I am very glad you are ti’ying to 
learn something and get a good education. If 
you get a good education then we will have 
some one to teach us. That is what I vfant you 
to do—to learn something. I tliink of you every 
day and remember you. I find myself full of 
sorrow, now you are getting big enough you 
ought to know what it is that makes me soiTy— 
when I think of your father and liis cruel death. 

Now go on on and do all you can. Now we 
are very glad you learn to read and can write us 
such a letter. Learn more and learn many thing.s. 
Learn civilization and all things Christian people 
do. You are young and can learn and help us. 
Now we try to learn something but we have no 
teacher, no school, no books. Now we see how 
w'hite people do some things and we learn how to 
do so. Now we leani how to do farming and 
cut wood to sell. We want to learn many things, 
but cannot. We want a school and a missionary, 
We have a friend who comes to us and preaches 
to ns about God and the Savior and teaches us 
things about the Bible, and to pray. We try to 
do as he teaches. All work hard to get along 
and try to do well. We want to have you write. 

Your dear Uncle. 

Standing Be.ar. 

From Yellow Horse 

My Dear Nephew:—I will put in a few words 
into Standing Bear’s letter. You want to hear 
how we are since we got back into our old coun¬ 
try, since we came here we are doing very well. 
You want to hear about your little sisters and 
brother, they are doing very well and are hap¬ 
py. Also my dear nephew you write that you did 
not come to that great school only to learn to 
read and write, but you came there to get a good 
education and learn many things. That is good, 
and we are vegj glad. Don’t you fail in what 
you try to learn. Do your best and learn aU you 
can so when we go forward (advance in yeare,he 
means ) you can come and teach our children 
when you grow up and get a good education. 
Also when you know you have got a full ed¬ 
ucation we want you to come here and live with 
us. I have a letter from a boy named Fred Smith, 

I dont know who he is, and when you write 
again tell me what his Indian name is. He says 
in his letter he hates the old lazy it has done 
so much harm. He says he works hard to learn 
books. We are glad. AVe are working hard too, 
and I am not going to drop it. The old time and 
the old way we are dropping that and aU about 
it and are turning our way into the English 
customs. Now the old year is up, to the end, the 
spring is coming and we are going to try and 
raise some thing as the whites do. Only one 
thing we look upon, that is the Great Spirit ^ 
above us ; He must help our work then it will i 
do some-thing. We look up to him and pray to j 
him every day. We have I ts of chickens and | 


hogs and hope when the summer is out we will 
have more, and we are doing very well, That is 
what I have said and will not say any more 
now. Your Uncle 

Y’ellow Horse. 

g,;—That boy Fred Smith he said he would 
come and put up a house in the old Ponca coun¬ 
try. AVe are glad, and will be glad to have him 
come. Y. H. 


The Indian i^ucstlon. 

Editor of Tlie Conference News :—You will 
accept the thanks of the writer for the 
description you gave, in a recent issue 
of The Conference News, of the Indian School 
at Carlisle. I tnist your facilities are such that 
you can and will favor your readers frequently of 
the progress and prospects of the school. The 
writer has spent a little time among the Sioux as 
long ago as 1857, and from personal observation 
then became convinced that the United States 
Government could make a first-class investment, 
by taking eveiy Sioux Indian, man, woman and 
child , and sending them east to a first class 
boarding school. The expense of armies, annui¬ 
ties, and a great number of other matters grow¬ 
ing out of the Indian question, not to speak of 
the fearful losses of life and property growing 
out of the many massacres and plunderings 
committed from time to time would be, I am 
sure, in lai'ge part saved by so doing. That the 
Indian is capable of civilization, these Indian 
Schools, now only in their infancy, abundantly 
prove, and'they clearly demonstrate the fact that 
the school plan is a correct one, and by far the 
cheapest in the end. The policy of civilizing or 
rather taming the Indians (as it is sometimes 
called, ) by the military power, is very much 
like the plan made use of by some persons in 
capturing an escaped canary bird, who pursue 
it with the gong and shot gun. If the first is not 
efficacious the second is sure to be, but it does 
not improve the Indian nor the bird unless the 
old adage should prevail, “That the only good 
Indian is a dead one;” and in that case how can 
we blame him for taking the same view of white 
men ? As a question of economy every con¬ 
sideration is in favor of the educational policy. 
The missionary in the field is good so far as it 
goes, and the writer has full faith iu the script¬ 
ural doctrine that ‘a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump,’ but a little leaven will not leaven a 
Chicago grain elevator, and to surround him 
with civilization, where he cannot but realize the 
contrast of civilizedlife with his own,is the surest 
and most speedy way of restoring him; besides 
every interest of humanity, of policy, of econo¬ 
my, favor the educational feature. In 1858, 
Little Dog, a chief of the Sioux, tendered the 
writer his son, then about 4 years of age, and 
implored him to take him east and have him 
educated. The wnriter declined this charge to keep-, 
but the problem now mentally arises with the 
writer, since now that this same chid has if 
living reached the age of 27 years and has 
likely become a chief and a warrior, if he had 
been then taken east and educated, how much 
could have been saved to the United States by 
making him a friend and pacificator of his peo¬ 
ple, w'hile on the other hand his voice and toma¬ 
hawk may be industriously wielded against the 
white man. The same question is open as to 
every member of every tribe. One chalk crayon 
and black board has more civilization in it for 
the Indians than all the shotguns, powder and 
lead, that Uncle Sam can buy for the next twen¬ 
ty-five years. Let onr government go on in this 
work, and follow it up faithfully and well and 
the result in a very few years will astonish the 
world, and lead the Goi^ernment to ask of itself, 
when reviewing its past Indian policy, ‘•\vhat 
have we been doing Our State of Pennsylvania 
has a number of very good Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools which from the force of circumstances 
will soon be closed. Let our Legislature tender 
the use of these school buildings and grounds to 
the Department of the Interior for the pm-pose 
of educating the children of the sons of the forest, 
and show by our actions that we mean to do 
them good. Mr. Editor, will yon, not write and 
give the use of your columns to the promotion of 
Indian educatiofif and let the motto of this great 
civilized people be, education and not extinction." 
Ex-Pionebr in The Conference News. 
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“Tlie Future of tlie KeU luaiaii.’’-’ 

From the “LoTidon (England) Spi'ctatot.” of ;>lMy 2sth.” 

“We notice elsewhere the accusation of neglect, and even of .wrong¬ 
doing, in the matter of Indian Tribes, which an American lady brought 
against the Government of her own country. The accusation is proved 
only too clearly; but it is pleasant to be able to hope that a better time 
is at hand. The duty of protecting a helpless and injured race has been 
publicly recognised, and a scheme has been devised for fulfilling it 
which seems to have a fair promise of success, and which can, anyhow, 
claim an honest and kindly purpose.. 

The axiom that any effective action must begin with the children has 
been recognised, and a school has been founded in Caiiisle, Pennsylva¬ 
nia—the type, it is hoped, of many more to be established hereafter— 
where Indian children may be received, separated entirely from adverse 
influences, and trained in the habits of civihzed life. Some hundreds of 
them have been the subjects of this training, and with results that seem 
thoroughly satisfactoi-y. Many of them came direct from ‘the camps,’ 
in a state of absolute savagery. ‘When they w'ere assigned to their 
sleeping quarters they lay down on the veranda, on their bellies, and 
glared out between the pailings of the' railing like wild beasts between 
the bars of their cages.’ They had to be taught ‘everything, except 
swallowing, walking, and sleeping.’ Little more than a year’s teaching 
sufficed, according to the report of a competent obseiwer, to bring 
these wild creatures up to .the level of white .children; ‘ Considering the 
length of time during wliich they have been taught, I could see no dif¬ 
ference between them and wffiite childi’en.’ Arithmetic and writing are, 
we are informed, the accomp)lishments in which they excel. As far as 
arithmetic is concerned, this seems to tally with the common experience 
of our own primary schools. Here aU children start equal, nor do the 
facts of hereditary culture tell against rapidity of progress. The Carlisle 
School, which is visited by a committee of Indian chiefs, is worked on 
the industrial system. Two Indian boys manage the bakery; all the 
shoes used in t’ne institution are mended, and some of them are made, 
by its inmates. All the tailoring is done at home, the coat appearing to 
be an easier article to manufacture than the shoe. There is a black¬ 
smith’s forge, a wagon factory, a harness shop. Nay, more there is a 
printing press, where aU the type is sot up by Indian boys. They even 
aspire to more. ‘A paper is published by Samuel Townsend, a Pawnee 
boy, in which aU tlie matter and work is furnished by Indian boys.’ 


They possess another accomplishment, to which few English lads 
Avould aupire. A Philadelphia journal t lls us of a nuseting to be held in 
that city, to which the superintendent of tin' ('arlisle School was to 
bring a number of Indian boys and girls, ■fsomc of the children, also, 
will nddre.ss the audience.’ It is e.bund'.uily cl er that these young s'>\- 
ages fro.n the prairies are apt to a qun u \ h’ M t and self- 
po.sse.ssion of their white fellow-cdizeus. 

As we write, -we have before us an mieiv;-,i;ng sene.s of pbot<v,;t-ap’is 
vividly Illuslrating the pro ..ess which tin'-e iudcius aad tlu'n' are ad- 
idts as well as children among them arc j. tssm : ihrou di. tlc.v is a 
picture of ‘ Sioux boy.s, as they' arrived at ihc la.i'an ! la'iuin' Sc.’Kit>l,’ 
in.Octobcr, 1.S7!); ‘boys,’ it must be und'r.Aood. iic.n-; a souu what ela s¬ 
tic term, and iacludiug a considerable wmgt'of m..'. .t id lien, ' 
another, which shows tlieui a year an 1 i h ,h i 1' i a . Is. 1 he t haom- is 
marvelous. It must be seen, to be fully appro.-’.ac 1. \ie can only luy 
that it surpasses the change from a. cu.m a ot cti.n.'.rv h-unpl ius to a 
driUed regiment, though this worn I ,i u ’ i i t i-, r . it as hu¬ 
man nature, can admit of. When we e.xtuuiue iho lace; a Ihtle more 
closely, in the larger photogr.vphs which enab.c us to judge of feature, 
we find a tyqje ■sviuch seems to have not a little solid so'. ^.yih about ii. 
The counteuance.s have scarcely any beau'iy: in uifcli'gcuec, we .should 
say that they seem inferior to ths uver.ige of oar mral children, Imt 
certainly above that which wo arc ;vcu.s(,>au'd to sec m worl-dauise 
schools. One or two faces of maiko 1 vivacitv and a: ut<av‘ ;s must be ex¬ 
cepted. The older Indians present eoiurasi,; not Ics.s vcnarlcible. A .fig¬ 
ure that has an air of an irreclaimable sa^ ‘,uc, a ; it slaiuls m a groiqi of 
‘Indians at Fort Marion,’ appears transmuted mlo the hkeuess of an av¬ 
erage Hiidcrgraduate, not very clever, porhaiis. but quite civilized, after 
five years of training. This young man \vas,wc iiudcrsiaiul.iakcn ja'hai- 
er, with others of his tiube, in one of Lha savage v, ar; vih'.eh haic.JLfccn 
waged of late years by the United States agaiii.st the tribes of the Wc'st. 
Another photograph shows a lad in entire Indian costume. It was his 
war dress. He brought it with him from the camp, which he has left 
forever, to take up his American citizenship. He desired to sec ure this 
likeness of hitnself before he gave up his Indian life, (luriously picUires- 
cpie it is, with the tall crown of feathers, some two feet high, and the 
moccasins,while the long hair, perfectly white, wo are tolcl, streams 
over his shoulders. It can hardly be without a regret that we coytem- 
plate the disaiipearance of these romantic figures. As we. turn oyer the 
photographs, names that call up mauy associations of history and ro¬ 
mance pre.sent themselves. Here is ‘Poor Wolf,’ a chief of the ‘ polite 
and friendly’ Mandans, not wholly extinguished, we are glad to see, by 
the smaU-pox. He wears the Indian dress. His bare breast is covered 
with tattoo-marks, a snake, a pniTOt, a drawn bow amoiig theni; Imt be 
wears a pair of spectacles. Here, again, is ‘Red Shirt,’ a Sioux ciuef, 
who shows us the only really handsome face in the whole collection. Ibc 
has the moccasins, b'ut he wears a black-cloth waistcoat a rc'gulation 
collar and tie. ‘Standing Buffalo,’ a Ponca chief, surmounts a costume 
mostly Indian with a billycock hat. He is, wo are told, in the Ponca po¬ 
lice force. The change xvhich is thus beginning to make its way will 
have to be complete. It is the only way in which the race can be saved 
from destruction. If that race is to continue, to put the matter in the 
shape of a paradox, it must disappear. It must assume the name and 
the appearance as well as the habits of the nation which is now what it 
once was, the American people. 

Before this result can be accomplished, another change is necessary. 
The Indian Reserves miist be divided, and the tribal system of temxro 
given up, for the individual possession which is more suitable to the 
conditions of civilized society. So settled and appropriated, these domains 
'would cease to attract the greed of the white man, and the Indian would 
stand on the same footing a? the other subjects of the American 
Government. His claims are put simply and forcibly in a petition 
addressed to Congress by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church:—“1. Give him a home, with a perfect title in fee simple. 2. 
Protect him by the laws of the laud, and make him amenable to the 
same. 3. Give him the advantage of a good education. 4. Grant him 
full religious liberty.” This policy it is urged, and doubtless with good 
reason, would bring about the end of those Indian wars and Indian 
wrongs xvhich ixiake, perhaps, the least creditable page iu the history 
I of the United States.” 
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Keport of the fomiulttee Mtakint; the Flrnt Annual F.xain» 
Inatlon of the Carlisle School, llel<l Jnne 16th, 1S81. 

The undersigned, liaving had the privilege of witnessing the closing 
examination of the pupils of the Indian Training School, at Carlisle 
Barracks, under the management of Capt. Pratt, and of inspecting the 
operations of the Industrial Department of the same, desire to give 
expression of gratification caused and the impressions made upon them 
by all that they have seen. 

And first of all we have to say that it has been with admiration, 
bordering on amazement, that we have observed the facility and the 
accuracy with which the children passed through the various exercises 
of the school room. The manifestations of advancement in the rudi¬ 
ments of an English education are to us simply surprising. In reading, 
geography, arithmetic, and especially in writing, the accurate training 
apparent in aU the classes, and the amount of knowledge displayed, are 
in fullest proof, not only of skillful and successful teaching, but no less 
of aptitude and diligence on the part otihc Indian children. Considering 
the brief period during which the School has been in operation, and the 
fact that the greater portion of these children entered it in a wholly un¬ 
tutored condition, the advancement made by them, as evince in the ex¬ 
aminations we have witnessed, are conclusive at least of their capability 
of culture. We are fully pursuaded that improvement equal to that 
which we have witnessed, in the case of these children of the plains, 
made in equal time by American children, would be regarded as quite 
unusual. And when the difficulties of communication, consequent upon 
diversities of language are taken into account, we can but feel that the 
results of which we have been the witnesses to-day justify our judg¬ 
ment of them as amazing. 

What we have seen in the Mechanical Departments of the School has 
been matter of etpial admiration. It was n happy conception of Capt. 
Pratt to combine industrial education with the instructions of the 
school-room. In this way the larger boys of the school are, while ob¬ 
taining the elements of a good education, enabled to learn a useful 
trade. It is obvious to the least reflective that this must prove of incal¬ 
culable advantage to them when the time shall have come for them to 
return to their respective tribes. Besides the ability it will give them in 
the matter of self-support, it can hardly fail to secure them enviable po¬ 
sition and influence among their people. In the several branches of me¬ 
chanical activity now being carried on in connection with the school, 
we have been no less impressed with the aptness to learn, and with 
their skill in work, than we were wdth their mental capabilities. In har¬ 
ness-making, tailoring, wagon-making, carpentry, and in tinner’s trade 
as also in printing, the products of their labors evince skill which we 
think will not suffer in comparison with that of our own people under 
like conditions. 

It but feebly expresses the judgment formed from what we have ob¬ 
served, to say that we regard the experiment made in this school to ed¬ 
ucate and every way improve Indian children, a very remarkable suc¬ 
cess. In a little more than a year these cnildren have been brought 
from a very low point of natural ignorance and of barbarism to the 
possession of many of the benefits of civilization, while their capacity, 
and their earnest desire, as well as that of many of their parents, for 
its fullest benefits, have been unmistakably shown. We cannot forbear 
the decided expression of our judgment that this method of dealing 
with this Tmhappy people, is, by the results attained in this and kindred 
schools commended as eminently wise, and deserving of much wider 
adoption. In fact, we cannot hesitate to express our conviction that it 
ought to be made a fundamental feature of national policy in oi» future 
dealing with the Indian tribes. 

In conclusion we desire to give distinct and emphatical expression to 
our belief that the general management of this enterprise is of the most 
excellent character. Capt. Pratt brings to his work rare intelligence in 
all that pertains to Indian character and to the requsites for its sucess- 
ful management. In him energy and enthusiasm are joined with a sol¬ 
icitude almost pareuud for the children under his care. In him, as in¬ 
deed in all the teachers of the school, there seems a prevading desire 
for the well-being of every child; and both he and they are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the success of their arduoits and faithful labors. 

Signed, 

J. A. McCauley, Prest. Dickinson College. 

Jos. Vance, Pastor 1st Pres. Ch., Carlisle, Pa. 

Wm. C. Levebett, Hector St. John’s Ch., “ “ 

O. K. Aonew', M. D. New York City. 

F. E. Beltzhoover, M. C. 

E. P. Pitcher, New York City. 


By invitation, received through Genl. Hartranft,frora the committee 
having in charge the Bi-Centennial movement in Philadelphia, about 
sixty boys and girls attended and took part in the meeting in the main 
centennial building on the 4th of July. Some of the boys made speeches, 
the Utile girls sang “America” and the band played several pieces. 
The following letter has since been received: 

Philadelphia, July 12, 1881. 

Capt E H Pratt, Dear SirIt gives me pleasure to inform you, 
and through you the Indian boys and girls of the U. S. Gove^ment 
School at Carlisle, that I am instructed by the President of the BrCen- 
tennial Association, and the Committee of twenty-five having in charge 
our recent Fourth of July celebration, to return the cordial thanks of 
this Association to you--self and those who accompanied you to our cel¬ 
ebration. We were especially pleased to have you with us, and our cel¬ 
ebration was a grand success. May your efforts in behalf of the best m- 
terests of the Indians continue to meet with cordial recognition, and re¬ 
dound to the glory of our country and humanity. Very truly yours. 

Clietord P. MacCalla, Cor. Secretary. 


Died— at “TuUahassee Euins,” on Sunday, June 2Gth, 1881, of ner¬ 
vous prostration and debility, Eev. W S. Eobertson. 

Mr. Eobertson remained here the first two or three weeks of the 
month under medical treatment with apparent beneficial results. Feel- 
in^ so much improved he returned home, only to be again prostrated 
from which he never raUied. The fire on Dec. 19th last, which destroy¬ 
ed the mission building, left to his care a corps of ten teachei-s almost 
shelterless in one of the coldest storms of the winter, and much proper¬ 
ty to be gathered together and protected The exposure consequent, 
and added to this the long uncertain waiting for a reply to the telegram 
sent to tha Secretary of the Boad of Foreign Missions announcing the 
destruction ofthe mission building, and which came in a letter fifteen 
days later, couched in the form of coldest comfort, laid undue burdens 
upon his powers of endurance. Apparently the surroundings at his death 
were not commensurate with the intense devotion to his life work, which 
has characterized his labors throught hirty-two years of missionary ser¬ 
vice among the Creeks. During these years the first and ever present 
object of his life has been to educate, elevate and Christianize the youth 
of the Creek Nation. It was the burden of his heart until it ceased to 
beat. In the last days of his sickness his wearied thoughts gave utter¬ 
ance to it as follows: “If the trus tees want me they will send me W'ord,” 
“ If the Creeks will let me try I will do the best I can,” etc, and his 
prayers were continually ascending in behalf of the people to whom he 
had given his life. He went to his rest from the ffiinistfies'ahd watch-' 
ful tenderness of wife and two daughters, Mrs. Craig and Miss Grace, 
the other daughter. Miss Alice, from Carlisle, Pa., not reaching home 
until Monday morning. 

A grand life work is completed. There many be great advance in 
knowledge and in morals among this people, a w'ondrous structure of 
enlightenment may arise, but down deep and firm beneath its walls will 
be found a sure and enduring foundation laid by the unfaltering hands 
of this Christian hero and martyr. His rest is beyond reach of troubhng 
neglect, beyond doubting reproach, and God Himself hath given peace, 
everlasting and sweet.— Indian Journal. 

For several months past we have been trying to induce our appren¬ 
tice boys and others who have the means of making money, to de¬ 
posit a portion of their earning in the savings bank on interest, instead 
of spending it as was generally their custom. A few of the boys had 
already opened bank accounts, but on the pay day at the end of June 
most of the others began this system of saving which will be of so much 
value to them in the futme, so that now there are forty seven of our 
boys and girls depositors in the long established Carlisle Deposit Bank 
and although their earnings are small yet in the course of their school 
experience we are sure that many of them will gain snug httle sums 
which will be very great helps to them when they go out from the 
school to begin life. Had we the space we w'ould print the names of 
these boys and girls as a roll of honor. 

While at Caldwell—the present south-western terminus of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Sante Fe E. E. and the point from which government freight 
is shipped to the various agencies and forts of the Indian Territory—I 
was informed by the shipping agent that he had the previous week 
loaded 200 Indian teams at that point. A trader also informed me that 
he much preferred the present system of trading with Indian to all 
barte systems, that now they paid cash derived from freighting <fec., 
and were treated as any other cash custom eiu would be, and the trader 
knew exactly the basis upon which he was doing business aud could 
afford to sell much lower. The feeling of the border citizens toward the 
Indians has undergone a great change smce he has become a working 
man. In the effort to earn money he also earns and receives the respect 
of people who however rough in manner and exterior admire pluck, 
and will always help those who help themselves. 

Not one word of jealousy did I hear that $ 30.000 or $ 40. 000 which 
used to be paid to white contractors for freighting, is now paid to Ind¬ 
ians who do it and in this way make use of their surplus horses and 
energy which heretofore fotmd its outlet only in the war-path and buf¬ 
falo hunt. A. J. S. 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 

—The end of volume one. 

—Vacation commenced on the 1st. 

—We have at present lot) children on farms. 

—AH the shops are kept running daring vacation. 

—Our first annual examination was held on June Kith. 

—The foundation for our new hospital has been laid and the wood¬ 
work begun. 

—Miss Wilson our nurse has left for a two weeks’ vacation, during 
her absence Miss Mills attends to the sick. 

—The placing of boys and girls for the Summer vacation among fam¬ 
ilies. has, with a few exceptions, =0 far been satisfactory. 

—The wagon shop is getting ready for shipment the wagons required 
by the Department. Two are for Oregon one for Washington Temtory 
and two for Dakota agencies. 

—Dan. Tucker an Ampahoe has done all the iron-work, and Chas. 
Kawboodle a Kiowa all the wood-work, including the wheels, on two 
wagons which are to be sent to Indian Agencies in Oregon. 

The Farm— Our harvest work has been pushed for the past week, 
perhaps never before was there such a variety of languages represented 
in one fiel. Northern Arapahoe, Southern Cheyenne, Comanche, Kiowa, 
Sioux and Menomonee are all learning together modern methods of 
harvesting. At this writing the crop is cut and more than half safely 
stored in the barn. The prospect for oats, potatoes, com, Ac., is good. 

■ By-private letter from the Cheyenne Agency w-g are imforraed of the 
arrival there of five boys recently returned on account of health, and 
that some of the boys are “tired of camp already and homesick for 
Carlisle.” We are also imformed that “a successful year of school work 
closed on the 30th June and the results were highly satisfactory.” Agent 
Miles has over three hundred of his Cheyenne and Arapahoe children 
in boarding school, which although only about one fourth of the chil¬ 
dren under his care is yet a far greater proportion than any other agen¬ 
cy can show. We note another very interesting statement in our letter. 
It is that ‘ ‘The condition of the Pre.sident is the all absorbing topic of 
the day, even hero on the plains, and among the Indians. Whirlwind, 
Little Kobe, Raven and others are as anxious to see the daily bulletins 
•from Reno as most of the whites and are as much rejoice<i now that re¬ 
covery is protable.” 

One of the contractors on the California Southern Railroad is report¬ 
ed to be employing Indians with satisfactory results. This is practically 
a new experiment, although for more than a century Indian labor has 
been occasionally resorted to on the Pacific Coast, chiefly in agricultur¬ 
al occupations at points where the services of white men were not to be 
obtained. It is, besides, an interesting and a hopeful experiment, for it 
may be predicted with a reasonable degree of assurance that, as a means 
of civilizing the Indian, daily and systematic work for which he is 
promptly paid and to the faithful performance of which he is strictly 
held, will accomplish more than treaties and training schools. Hitherto 
wnthin the narrow limits which have prescribed his employment the In¬ 
dian has been a reasonably efficient worker. The early mission build¬ 
ings of Cahfomia were built by the aborigines, they helped to plant and 
cultivate the first vineyards in that region, and they are still employed to 
a considerable extent in the vineyards of Southern California.—W. F. 
Tribune. 

The Destiny of <>»iv People, 

“We are a very peculiar people with a very peculiar history, and con¬ 
nected in a very peculiar manner with the government of the country in 
which we live. We are an isolated people and yet living almost in the 
heart of the most powerful government in the world. Whence we came 
we do not know; and whither we go and what shall be our destiny we 
cannot teU. We are the occupants of a portion of a country whose govern¬ 
ment approached more nearly to perfection than that of any other coun¬ 
try on the face of the earth. If we cannot live peacefully in coimection 
with such a government we certainly cannot hope to improve our condi¬ 
tion by fleeing to some other countty. No, here we were bom and here 


we must die. But what is to be our destiny as a nation ? 

AH the theories that have been advocated for the disposition of this 
troublesome people may be reduced to these two, either utter extermi¬ 
nation by force of arms, or absorption through education into tlie great 
republic of the United States. The first theorj', cruel and inhuman as 
it is, has a good many advocates throughout the country, and imrtiou- 
larly in the Southern and Western states. But this theory is gnvdually 
losing ground, partly because it could be carried out only by the ex- 
pentliture of an immense sum of money, and partly because everj’ man, 
however degraded, stiU has in his heart something of the divine nature, 
—something that is ever rehearsing in an irresistible voice that iucon- 
trovertable truth of the unity and brotherhood of the human race. 

Last winter a committee, appointed by the general as.sembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, presented to the President a memorial in which 
through their enthusiasm to benefit the “poor Indian.” they lulvocated 
the lands in severalty system as the best poHcy. Representing as this 
committee did the eutu'O body of the great Presbyteinan church, it 
was feared their suggestion would go far toward settling the Indian 
question, but, fortunately for us, their memorial seems to have been al¬ 
most entirely disregarded. 

That we cannot continue long in our present situation is an establish¬ 
ed fact. The almost innumerable biUs that have been introduced in 
Congress petitioning for the opening up of the Indian Territorj' must 
not escape our notice. Every year brings with it scores of petitions 
signed by thousand of citizens in the neighbox’ing states and far more 
urgent than any preceding one. 

In the face of such misrepresentations of the nature of this Tei'ritoiy 
and the condition on which we hold it as are being hearlded through various 
papers of the country, can we hope to retain it as our perpetual homo 
as the treaties guarantee ? In the midst of a government holding sway 
over fifty millions of people, with an immense influx of foreign jHipu- 
lation outuumbei'iug every year all the Indians of the United States 
combined, with emigration to the west of such gigantic jxroportions as 
to have no precedent in the history of this country : I say, in view of 
these things, does it not behoove us to be wise and prepai'e for the 
future ? 

I see in the near future a mighty standard waving over the heads of 
milUons of free prrgre.ssive pioneers, with the ensign ‘‘moi’e laud. ” I 
see also at no great distance the time when we will be forced to the 
inevitable struggle for existence. A few more years will find the states 
and territories of the groat west as thickly settled as the middle states 
, are at • present; then wiH come the struggle for the balance of power. 

We must either increase our population until every acre of this Territoiy 
; is utiHzed, or else be absorbed into the American people and lose Oiur 
identity as a separate race.”—A. P. McKellop in the Indian Jourrud. 

The following are only fair specimens of the dozens of letters recei vod 
from our Indian boys and girls asking for the chance to show their will¬ 
ingness and capacity to work. 

My Dear Teacher Miss Pattersox: —You tell him Capt. Pratt. I 
want to going away this time. And you tell me what you think, because 
I like to work in the farming in the country. I did not get tired when 
I work hard every day. Please you tell him Capt. Pratt I want to going 
away. I am very much pleased I going with him Sam Clement. 

My De.ab Friend Capt. Pratt;—Plb,aae I want to go away in the farm¬ 
ing the country. I am not tired when I work in the farming, because I 
like to work this time. I am not lazy when I work the country. I am 
very much pleased to tell you this time, and you tell me what yon think 
this time. Now that is all from your friend. Elkanah. Good bye. 

My Dear Friend R.H.Tratt:—Now I want to you something now last 
year I came here this Carlisle school, and I w'ant learn every thing, teU 
you hard now like to go to Philadelphia. I want learn something, and if 
you say no then be not good. What you thinl: vdien I first came here 
he talk to me my father and my mother he say my father now my son 
don’t you bad boy, you must try hard to learn every thing and to take 
white man’s road. I Hke that my father say another thing, when you 
know how to work then you be good man, and when grow man then 
you make self every thing say. Jock Pull Bear. 

A liCtter from one of Our Boys in tlie Country. 

Millville, Columbia Co., Fa., .Tiiiio lOtli, ISST. 

Dear Teacher, Miss Haskins :—I am going to write to yon. This 
time I want to say something what I am doing. I have a good time, 
very nice. This morning I go to church. To-morrow' I have work hard, 
I don’t Hke lazy. I don’t get lazy, I want to be'industrious. When I 
came here from Carlisle Barracks and I w'ant to know when I go. I 
want to-night work on farm. I want to learn to work to be strong boy, 
I don’t get sick. I don’t lilie to do nothing. I have work every day, I 
want to do white man’s way, I want to try to do right. Good-bye. 

Luke Phillips. 








of Monthly Home I/etterw Written to Parents and ■ 
Friends. 

From a Sioux boy of 17. 

Mir Df-ap. Bi'.othku ;- -I tell yon from iny mind I am very Lappy here 
this time very well. I don’t get nick. I wall wry a few words to you, but 
I can tell you nothing much. I wish to hear from yon soon. I tell you 
what I am doing. Now I work in blaeksmith shop, I make something. 

I like very much. Jlut I cannot make yet ail. I will try hard and by and 
by I can make everything f hope. I like to stay here veiy well. Now 
th it is all, 1 shake hands with you .'.’ith a good heart. Write soon, from 
your brother Edoar Spidfu. 

From a little Sioux girl of 12 years. 

“Wy Fkar Mother : -I am going to write to you this Thursday. I 
am very glad I think to write to yon. Please write to me very' soon, j 
My teacher licr name is Miss Fislier. She is very nice teacher, I like 
very much. All boys and girls like try reading, and write, and work, all 
very happy try. Every day wliat yon think, tell me. Thi.s moiming I am 
vf-ry ha])py to go to chapel sing. My sister her name is Anna Haven, 
she is very good girl with me all the time. I like you very much. I like 
stay in this (.'arli.sle Scliool all the time. When this my letter you get, 
tell me pretty f;oon. Now that is all for this time. 1 say good-bye. From 
your loving daughter, ItKBECCA Pekit. 

From a Sioux boy of ir> years. 

My Dear Father; I have been sick, but now I am very well, so I am 
very glad I am going to write to you a few lines. And then I ask you 
something. I want to know my mother. She sick yet or better. Dear 
fiitlKU' I want to know how are you and my relations. We are all well 
hero. Anotlier tiling I want to tell you about what I study. I study 
hard. Arithmetic and Geography and Second reader. But I cannot read 
very well yet. But I will may be read very well after a while. Dear fa¬ 
ther I am always fond of at Carlisle. Because I am be glad I try to get 
knowledge, and Capt. I’ratt what he say.s I listen, and 1 do it. And my 
teachers too. I try anything anywhere, in the school, or in the work¬ 
shop, or in the band. This is all I have to say because I know only a 
few English words. Good bye at pre-sent. From your son, Luther 
Stanhixo Bear. 

Fi;om a Sioux girl of 12 years. 

My Dear Ijoving Father: — I am very glad to write to you a letter 
this morning, I will tell you something about Carlisle School,the boys 
are making in the shop. They ai'e making tin cup, they make very nice¬ 
ly, and some of them make some shoes and wagons. Edger and Ralph 
tlrill the hoys. The boys drill very nicely. Capt. Pratt is gone to Pliila- 
deljihia. J go to church every Sunday, in the white church. My 
tf aclier her name is Miss Fisher she is very good teacher. Miss Flyde 
is very good woman too. I am going in the dining room next month. 

T like lo go to School every day, and like to write letters every day, I 
know little Fmglish. Dear father I wish you write to me very soon, I 
like to write to you all I like you all write to me very soon. 

We go to the chapel every night we speak and sing in the chapel on 
Friday night. My friend her name is Leah she is very good girl every 
day she is kind to me. I like that girl. I know how to work in the sew¬ 
ing room. I love you all very much. I love my little sister very much. 

The boys like to march every evening. Capt. Pratt is kind to all 
Indian cliildvcm now. tliat is all I can say, “Good bye, good morning, 
good aft. T iioon good evening” that is all for this time I shake hands 
with you all with agoodhenrt. From yourloviug daughter Ruth Mather. 

From a Sioux boy of 1;>. 

My Dear Graxdfather: —I was very glad to get you kind letter two 
weeks ago. So I am very glad to see you kla .l letter So also I always re- 
meinbor you letter and I think you never do not remember My letter I 
guess. I am always very well, because I am belong to trades, So I will 
tell you about what I can do in the work shop I can maker the shoes 
I am learning very well in the shoe maker I work two days every weeks 
I have school three days every weeks because I read not very well yet 
and now again I w'ill toil you some other tilings in the School room 
what I can to do right in the My lessons, and also My teacher is help 
mo. all the times very well and again I tell you some thing about last 
Summer what I do I have go down to the (Lee Mass. ) I have working 
at the Mass. Sometimes when one day very warm I am very tired I do 
not like to a fanner. When I am tired that is not right Sometime w’hen 
T want working I take the basket and ladder and I climb up tne trees 
I pick up the apples. When the basket is full I am walking I take home 
and again take the other basket again I go round walk and which one 
tree is good apples again T climb up the tree and now I came back to 
the new York. O, very beautiful big city great many people lives in the 
new York I see great many kind, big sea and I see great many sieam- 
boats the y in the new York and again this Summer two boys going to 
the Philadelphia. Yesterday moiTiing at half pest ten O’clock they have 


going way I think three months came home they glad to see their friend 
I am glad too. he want to the fai’rner that he want go and again at this 
Carlisle Indian School tivo boys very good farmer. George Walker and 
Moses Nonway. I think they like to the fannerimg very good that is 
best way the work and leai ing in the School room too. and you try 
never do not you like the tired you try very hard in the fai mering never 
tired when you woik do not tired because the faamer is very best way 
because the farmer is earning money I have not learned much English 
yet. that is all now Good bye. from your Grandson. 

Stephen. 

The following letter from an old Indian Sergant of Sv outs, contair. s 
so much of the right spirit that we print it for the~ information of our 
readers. It is a sample of many ot’ners coming to us; 

BUOKF.N Aiiiiow I. T., June 20,1881. 

Capt. Pratt, Dear Sir :—Having our boy attending at your school 
and also having heard your name which was familiar to me, I have been 
wanting to write to you. Mrs. Craig of TullaliasseG Mission told me of 
you. If you are the same man I am thinking about, you wiU remember 
me at Ft. Gib.son in 18G7. I was the sergant of scouts, and we started 
to Ft. Sill and turned back before getting through. I have now six boys 
■’nd one of them is going to school at the old Tullahassee Mission, I am 
living about thirty-five miles west of Ft. Gibson. I am farming and also 
raising stock. Y'ou will please by return mail or in your answer to this 
letter let me'know if there is any possible show foi-.ine to send another 
boy to your school. If so I will bring him w'hen I ship catUe. I will 
feed cattle and ship them, and then could bring the boy to yc ur school. 
I got a letter from my son Silas, it was the first time I ever saw his 
wilting. I am glad to see that he is doing so well. The old Tullahassee 
Mission is to be rebuilt about thirty miles west of the old location, about 
three miles of my place. My opinion is that a wide mistake was made 
when the Mission was moved from its former location. It is now more 
from the rail-road back into the wild country which is not fit for schol- 
ar.s of the country to be in. The scholars v'ill not have the chance for 
talking English as before. They will be surrounded by the natives where 
the English language is not known. And that is the reason I want to 
get my boys off in the States to school or all that I can. I know this by 
experience. I have no educat.oii myself, but I have traveled and found 
out these things. Not many days will rolle around before the future 
will bring to the Indian race the times when the English must be had 
or the Indian will be no more. This is why English should be taught 
and Ihe boys away to school should be encouraged. Good prospect for 
crops. Write immediately. Respectfully. 

Capt. Daniel Ceilders. 

Letter from a Clieyenne Boy of II, who is inproving the vacation, 
to learn farm work. 

BrcK.s Co. Dasrho, Pa. , .Tuly 4, 1881. 

My Dear Friend Capt. Pratt:—I would like to tell you some things 
what I have do here. I teU you first around the country. We have 
twenty houses here and cne hundred people. This week I work on the 
hay. Me and Davis I Iced a great big hay. Some times I have go 
a head and make heap up the hay. Some times I have go make clean 
the ccw stable and a horse stable too. Miss Ely send to me four postage 
stamps. That I make letter for you. Some times I have help hoe the 
com. The people around here, they like to see mo when shoot bow and 
aiTow. I think they never see any body shoot with bow and aiTow. I 
have not much time to write to me. Because I am going to bring the 
cows home. When I have much time I will write to you a long letter. 
Write scon please tell me at Carlisle. That is all I say to you, 

from your boy, Darlington. 

M0 RDAXSILI.E, Pa., .Tunc 12, 1881. 

My Dear Friend;—You told me to write lo you a little letter when 
I got there, and so I w'ill. M’’ell we got here all right, and we had a nice 
car ride too. MYll Miss Burgess found places for all but one girl. Duke 
and I are staying together here, and one girl. 'We were threshing oafs 
to-day and having a nice time. The man we are staying with is very 
kind to us, and we were hi-'emg potatoes too. Will you ted Charles K.,I 
will write to him pretty soon. Joseph Wisecoby and Stephen are about 
one mile from us; Joe Taylor and Rogers are about half a mile from us, 
and Frank stays about four hundred y.ards from us. The others stay 
three and four miles from us. Frank was very sorry and made the tears 
come from his eyes. Some of the boys did not like it \erj well, but 
Duke and I think it is very nice, because we can ride horses and learn 
how to milk. Yesterday I was milking and the cow knocked my bucket 
clean over, but that was all right. By and by we will milk well. This is 
all I have to say. From your friend, Joe Vetter. 

Chas. Howard, brother of Gen. O. O. Howard, was recently appoint¬ 
ed Indian Inspector, vice J. L. Mahan, resigned. 
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OUR SHOSHONE AND NORTHERN ARAPAHOE PUPILS AS THEY ARRIVED, MARCH 11, 1881. 


Indian Education->Tn ’0 Oreat Wants. 

The following extracts from the la.st report of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners will commend themselves as the keynote of rtal work 
in behalf of Indian education. Sample schools are very useful in their 
way. But something more is required than samples. 

A COMMON SCHOOI> SYSTEM WANTED. 

“If the common school is the glory and boast of our American civili- 
zation, why not extend the blessings to the 50,000 benighted children 
of the red men of our country, that they too may share its benefits and 
speedily emerge from the ignorance of centuries? 

“Teachers of these schools should be brought torrother at suitable 
times and places for mutual conference, comparison of methods, and 
encouragement. The enthusiasm and success of Captain Pratt is an in¬ 
fluence already felt more or less in all the Indian country. Other teach¬ 
ers who are doing a more unobtrusive work might exert an equally 
stimulating influence if brought in contact with those of less experi¬ 
ence. This system of mutual conference prevails largely in our public 
schools with most satisfactory results. 

“Institutes and conventions are now considered indispensable to the 
highest efficiency, and have contributed not a little to the present high 
standard of our school system, 

A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR OE SCHOOLS. 

“Another great want of our Indian schools is a competent govern¬ 
ment inspector, whose whole time should be devoted to visiting and 
improving the present methods. He should see that all of proper age are 
attending the school, that suitable books are provided and studied, that 
the teachers are faithful and competent, that all practicable facilities 
are afforded, that proper hours for study and recreation are assigned, 


that examinations are statedly held, proper discipline maintained, tluit 
mechanical trades suited to the capacity and talents of each arc being 
learned, and should exercise a general superintendence over all educa¬ 
tional matters. 

“During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, $509,760 wore spent 
for Indian education by the United States government, religious so¬ 
cieties, and the Indians themselves. Of this sum $186,359 were expend¬ 
ed by the five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory, who manage 
their own schools. There is no doubt but if this half million of dollars 
had been expended for beef and flour there would have been a rigid in¬ 
spection as to quality and quantity. Is'it less important that the same 
care should be exercised, that this large sum of money should be wisely 
and economically expended in training and developing the minds of 
Indian youth for future usefulness and independence ? 

‘ ‘The inspectors now appointed by the government are selected with 
out particular reference to qualifications for educational work. The 
commercial side of the service chiefly engrosses their time, leaving but 
little, if any, opportunity to look after the interests of education. 

“The importance of the work demands the undivided labors of one 
who is competent, who should be held to a strict accountability for its 
faithful and eflScient management. Such an officer would inspire new 
life and enthusiasm in all this educational work, which has become now 
the most fruitful and promising field for culture.” 

The only criticism we would make on the preceding is, that one, in¬ 
spector is entirely inadequate to the field, and the work. There should 
be no less than three school inspectors set to work at once. And there 
should be a competent head of the division of education in the Indian 
Bureau.—/ajn Oaye. » 
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'riir. Reryji-il is in receipt of Eadi.e Ke.atah Toh (Big Morning Star), 
published monthly at the Indian Training School, Carlisle, Pa., at .50 
cents per year. Some of the contributions from the little Indians are 
very entertaining reading. It is odd that the spelling of the students 
should be uniformly correct, while their grammar is to a great extent 
otlicrwise. Philadelphia 

'L’he word method of te i diing explains the correct spelling of onr pu¬ 
pils. When some equally effective' improvement in the methods of 
trenching grammar is invented the road to knowledge will be measurably 

shortened. _ 

From a Forty Years’ Experlenec in Indian Work. 

T( is often queried why the results of the work done among the Ind¬ 
ians are in so small a degree commensurate with the amount of labor 
performed. Variou.s are the cause.s, but perhap.s the two greater are the 
continuous changes among those who have the work in charge, from 
the Becretary of tlie Interior down to the least responsible employee,and 
the low character of many of the whites who are permitted to linger on 
and near Indian reservations. 

Indian character is a study, and the most effectual way of dealing 
with Indians is not to be learned in one or two years,even by persons of 
atmte discrimination. Could capable men be cho.sen for the agencies, 
who arc in sympathy with the Indian and have a desire to benefit hun 
and then be permitted to hold their office as has Agent Miles, for a 
term of years, till they could approximate toward the proof of the 
problem we are trying to solve by a continuous course of action in one 
direction wo might have more hope for the future of the Indian. But 
as it is each new agent sent out and the teachers he takes with him, (for 
employees are usually changed with the agent) see so much that is not 
in accord with the idea they have of what should have been done; they 
caimot suppose their predecessors knew anything of the best w'ay to do 
their work; and so instead of learning what has been the plan of the 
workers, what has been done, what is designed for the future and who 
arc the Indians in the agencie.s most interested in these plans, and 
most helpful in carrying them out; all action of the past is ignored; 
now plans are formed which are almost sura to fail at last in part and 
the test work goes on till the dismissal comes. 

The Indian in the mean time has been looking and waiting for the 
fulfilment of his hopes that great good is to come to him from the 
teachers his Great Father has sent him; while he waits the whites who 
are not sent, but who gather around an Indian reserv'ation because 
among the savage herd they find those who are congenial to their brute 
natures; are their teachers in low trickery, in obscene language, in the 
worst of oaths and in deeds corresponding to their words. 

The history of one tribe, the Pawnees for the last forty years if writ¬ 
ten would prove these assertions true and no doubt it is the same in 
kind of that of many others. 

When whites first went among the Pawnees, as teachers they were 
simple hearted, hopeful, trustful and teachable. Their chiefs and braves 
and leading men went to the field and wrought beside their white 
friends, and when it )iad been proven to them something of what a 
school would do for them, many more children were brought for admit- 
taiioa than could be received; but their enemy the Sioux drove them 
from their villages ami scattered their teachers; and during the years 
that intervened between that and their forming a new treaty, which re¬ 
turned them to their former home they were irreparably demoralized 
by their contact with the Oregon and California emigration that for a 
term of yeai-s passed by their villages. 

They returned to their old grounds with great expectations but agents 
came and went each trying his own plan for taming the savages under 
him, while they sued in vain for implements of husbandry and various 
encouragements to come up out of their old Avays that had been pledg¬ 
ed them in their treaty till the inauguration of the Peace Policy in 1809. 

Then efforts were earnestly made to aid and instruct the Pawnees in 
all kinds of labor and though in many respects those efforts were blind¬ 
ly made as I am sure those who made them are ready to own; yet there 
was much success. Leading men in the villages plowed their fields for 
the women to plant instead of leaving them to dig them up with the 
hoe; potatoes were planted and left in the ground to mature instead of 
being dug up before they germinated as in former years, some sowed 
small grain, many mowed the prairies and stacked hay for winter use, 
and pony teams driven by men went to the timber for wood instead of 


women and pack horses. The first chief of one village 'was proud of 
repairing the roof of bis lodge, an act which would have been very hu¬ 
miliating in former .ars. 

The Pawnees turned freighters and long lines of wagons drawn by 
Indian ponies with Indian drivers were seen day after day going to and 
coming from Columbus hauling lumber for buildings that were being 
erected, annuity goods aud other freight for their resrvation. 

One fact in connection with the freighting shows how the policy of 
former times that was condemned, might after aU have been productive 
of good in the end. The Friends who weraput in charge of the agency 
under the Peace Policy had deeply deplored the going out of the 
young Pawnees from the school and villages under Major Noi-th as 
scouts aud it was discouraged if not forbidden; but when a call was 
made for freighters those who volunteered were almost to a man the In¬ 
dians who had been dLscliplined in that army sehool and they proved 
themselves to have been under a good discipliuary rgjinie so far as labor 
was concerned. 

The Pawnees were always ready to labor when they could see it 
would be remunerative and so I believe would all Indians under the 
right influences. Hundreds were yearly employed for miles around 
their reservation by the farmers to aid in the gathering of their crops, 
and the constructors on the U. P. R. R. found them ready workers on 
their road between Fremont and Grand Island. 

This labor combined with their army discipline and the fitful .efforts 
of their former agents for their improvements had no doubt prepared 
them the more readily to respond to the veiy Friendly efforts which 
were made under the Quaker Policy, but Friends could not agree as to 
the right mode to be pursued and the proper persons to be employed 
in this field, and their work so well begun and mostly so well and heart¬ 
ily done, much of it went to waste when turned in other hahds; thus 
proving the suggestion true that was made at the begining of ■ this 
article, that continuous change is the bane of Indian progress. 

E. G. P. 


The Army I«lea of Extirminatlon. 

Last year the Military Service Institution of the United States, of 
which General Hancock is President, offered to its members (officers 
of the army) a gold medal for the best essay on ‘‘Our Indian Question.” 
Ex-Secretary of War Judge McCrary, General Terry of the pArmy and 
General Jos. E. Johnston formerly of the Confederate army formed the 
committee of award. This Committee selected three essays written re¬ 
spectively by General Jno. Gibbon, Col. 7th Infantry, Lieut. C. E. S. 
Wood, 21st Infantry and Captain E. Butler, oth Infantry as “especially 
meritorious” that of General Gibbon receiving the prize. AU of these 
three essays, which were published in No. (J. Vol. 2. of the-Journal of 
the Military Service Institution, favor education as a means of solving 
this vexed question. 

We here print and commend to the thoughtful perusal of our readers 
that portion of Lieut. Wood’s essay which relates to education. 

Education is the bending of the twig. It is a very important element 
in the amalgamation or extinction theory and it seems to foUow in close 
connection with land in severalty and judicial rights. It is the stepping 
stone to the good use of aU right.s. 

And first as to language : this is the medium of communication of 
thought. If the media be different how hopeless the communication, 
how thin aud weak the connection between the thinkers. Greece, Rome, 
Germany, Russia and England have each found the task of government 
made heavier by difference of language. It is like a waU set up between 
two people, and its retarding effect is typified in the stoi’y of Babel. 

Individuals are miniatures of nations; and consider how slowly 
acquaintance progresses between them of strange tongues. The same 
mothev tongue is a bond of union. 

Add to tnis that one language has letters and accretions of thought, 
the concentrated ideas of centuries of human life ; but the other has 
only the mystic traditions of a generation; then the barrier that exists 
between the two will be appreciated and the necessity of drowning the 
worse in the better will be felt. 

This is done by educating the weaker race of the inferior language 
into the better lauguago of the stronger race. Again we must note a 
neglect of the United States to fulfil their treaty obligations. Onjitting 
many dead letter clauses in the various Sioux treaties, inserted in an¬ 
swer to petitions for schools, it will be sufficient to cite the educational 
clause in the Kiowa and Comanene treaty, which stipulates that for 
every thirty children actually wishing to attend school a building and 
teacher will be provided. This obligation expires in 1888 ; meanwhile 
the government has fulfilled its solemn p ledge by providing one school 
[Ooutiiuiod on Fiftli Page. 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 

— papers are 7narke<I X subscription has expired. 

—Miss Hamilton, of tbe Cheyenne Agency school, recently visited us. 

—The Philadelphia Public Ledger is the latest addition to our hst of 
exchanges. 

—We have many jileasaut little calls from friends of the school who 
pause in their journeying to seaside or mountain. 

—During the month of July, the savings of the boys and girls as de¬ 
posited in Bank for them, amounted to $111.50. 

—Work on the new hospital and the girls’ quarters continues to go 
rapidly forward. Both buildings will be under roof in about two 
■weeks. 

—The Indian Office has ordered two wagons from our shop, to be 
sent to chiefs Stumbling Bear and Whits Wolf at Kiowa agency, Indian 
Territory. 

—Capt. Pratt has taken advantage of a ten day’s furlough to visit his 
cld home in the west. He is accompanied by his wife and their two lit¬ 
tle daughters. 

—The students were recently entertained by the marvelous feats of a 
prestidigitator. One of the boy.s watched him so closely as to be able 
to repeat several of his tricks quite cleverly. 

—The photographs of the “Noted Indian Chiefs” and “Our Boys 
and 'GhTS*’ d^cldbeddTi'-mToth-sr-eoltttftft may bo obtained at this office, 
price twenty-five cents each, postage prepaid. 

—A number of our students are joyfully autieijiating visits from 
their fathers, the chiefs who are now en route to Washington, for the 
purpose of adjusting various matters of importance to their people. 

—A present of a set of harness made by the Indian apprentices has 
lately been sent to Bishop Hare. The large Sioux boys subscribed 
from their earnings to pay for the material j used in its manufacture, 
and most of the work was done by Sioux. This is a very fitting token 
of the boy’s appreciation of the Bishop’s effons in behalf of their 
people. 

—We are quite proud of our home talent as displayed in the concert 
given in the chapel the other night. The progi’amme included several 
vocal solos and duetts one of the solo« was given by one of the smallest 
Sioux girls, solos and duetts for piano, cornet, flute, trumpet and drum 
beside the selections given by the band. The enjoyment of the students 
was shown by their hearty and frequent applause. 

—Mr. Choate continues to add to his collection of Indian jihotographs, 
which now number nearly a hundred different ones. In “Noted IndLan 
Chiefs” on a card of cabinet size are grouped the heads of nineteen 
weU known chiefs who have visited the draining school since its organi¬ 
zation. The ce-ntre of thi.s group is Spotted Tail who recently met so 
tragic a fate, the expression of his face, the haughty pose of his head 
teUing of an unsubdued, imperious nature. On either sid§^ of him are 
American Horse and Iron Wing both Sioux, whoso necldaces of wam¬ 
pum and long hair parted in the middle give them an almost feminine 
look. In marked contrast is the hereditary enemy of their tribe the 
Ponca chief White Eagle, a face showing more character than any per¬ 
haps but that of Ouray whose death was so irreparable a loss to the 
cause of civilization among the Utes. Then there is the placid face of 
the Arickaree chief, Son-of-the-Star, the thin visage of Poor WoM the 
Mandan chief, made ludicrous by an immense pair of spectacles, of 
Little Raven, too, the Arapahoe chief and long time friend of the 
whites, an old man now. 

“Our Boys and Girls” is a caref'ul grouping of thirty-four vignettes. 
The prominent face being White Buffalo, our “young grey head” as 
he arrived at the school, the masses of his long silvery hair escaping 
from his eagle feather crown, a tiny head in another place shows 
White Buffalo after a few months at school, the long hair cut,the feath¬ 
ers laid aside. Very good pictures of our boys and girls they aU are, 
and the group is a fascinating study showing so many tribes and as 
many degrees of intelligence. 


oi'R ki<jiity.skvi:n 

So many times the question is asked “How are the girls occupied?'’ 
that we have thought that perhaps it might bo, well to give a geneml 
outhne of one day spent among them. AVo are afraid that the fii-st im¬ 
pression made upon a stranger after having slept in the girls’ quarters 
quietly through the night, would be that they had wakened in Bedlam,or 
some other equally quiet place, for after the ringing of the first bell at 
half past five, the chattering, the tramp of feet hurrying hither and 
thither, the opening of blinds and duors, the movlug of chairs and bed¬ 
steads, and the general bustle, is something dociile.liy startling, not to 
say annoying, to one accustomed to that last quiet, delightful and sooth¬ 
ing nap, taken when you felt that it is almost if not quite time you be¬ 
stirred yourself for the duties,of the day. If your sensibilities have by 
long association became deadened to all such sounds, you may poriiaps 
with the half muttered wish “That those girls would not make such a 
toiTible racket every morning,” turn over and get a few more winks of 
sleep. One of the teachers explained her hardinee; at breakfast the oth¬ 
er morning, b}' saying that as she turned over for hi'r last snooze, she 
saw hanging on the wall this motto, “ liCt not your heart be troubled,'’ 
and she felt as if it were just at that time, especially intended for her. 
In the midst of all these muttorlngs, please remember that there tn-e 
eighty-seven girls scattered through these quarters, though yon may bo 
inclined to think they are all in one room directly over your head. At 
a quarter before six the matron at the dining room rings her bell, and 
instantly from all the doors rush the waitressess, each one apparently 
intent upon getting to the dining-room first. At a quarter after six the 
bell rings, calling all together for devotional exercises, and breakfast. 
The girls appear from their vai-ious rooms, the whisile is blown, call¬ 
ing for immediate silence, the roll is called, eve.ry girl falls into her 
place, the details for the laundry and sewing room are read, and they 
march to the dining-room decently and in order. After breakfast tlm 
girls return to their quarters, attend to their several duties of sweeping, 
dusting, bed making, lamp cleaning, putting in order of teachers’ 
rooms etc. Every girl excejit the smallest, has her regular duties 
to jierform each day, and even they are required to make their own 
beds, for in this small way, we think we can begin to inculcate system' 
atic habits of neatness and order. Afccr a suitable length of time has 
elapsed, the entire quarters are inspected, and if any one i.s found to 
have slighted her work, she is required to do it over again. At nine 
o’clock the roll is again called, and a.? a general rule, every girl is 
promptly in her place, dolightel to go to the .school-room. Every girl 
here seems to have it fully impressed upon her mind, that they came 
here to go to school, and learn everything they can, and it is the rare 
exception that you hear a grumble over any duty that is assigned them, 
and never a wish to stay away from school. At half past cloven the 
schools close, in order to give the waitressess an opportunity to servo 
the twelve o’clock dinner, and the other boy.s and girls to make them¬ 
selves presentable for the table. At half past one, they again march to 
the school-rooms, where they remain until four. From that time until 
half after five, they are at liberty to do qaretty much as they please, ex- 
that they must keep within cei-tain bounds. Supper i.s served at six, 
when the girls are dismissed from the sowing-room and laundiy. Af¬ 
ter supper comes the most enjoyable part of the day. A happier set of 
girls it would be hard to find. They amuse themselves in walking, talk¬ 
ing, singing, playing with their English dolls drorssed frequently a la In¬ 
dian, jumping rope, and last but not least, with the roller skates, whicli 
to be ajjpreciated, should be heard, some thing not difficult of accom¬ 
plishment, as half a dozen girls go swaying down both of the long 
piazzas. These same skates have afforded infinite amusement and pleas¬ 
ure, and so we have made little objection to them, except to banish them 
during the hottest of the season. When the cool autumn days come, our 
only regret will be, that we haven’t more of them. At a ipiarter past 
eight, the shrill whistle is again heard, followed by hurrying feet com¬ 
ing to the sitting room, where the roll is caUod for the last time that 
day, every girl answering promptly and pleasantly. A few versos are 
read from the Bible, followed by the repetition in concert of the Lord’s 
prayer. Then come the “Good nights,” said so heartily and lovingly 
that we wonder we ever felt out of patience with their noise, their 
questions, requests, and the constant watching of every movement of 
pen, pencil or with whatever we may bo occupied, until we feci as if 
we would give aU of our possessions to be alone and quiet, if only for 
half an hour. At nine the Uglits have all disappeared, and we are alone 
only to be ashamed of our own short comings, and impatient feelings, 
if not words and acts. What over may have been learned of either good 
or evil, the day is past and gone, but more will follow very much the 
same, jmt we have one thought to comfort us, and that is that there 
has been very little clashing or unqflea.santness of any kind. Never 
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were there so many children working and jilaying together more har¬ 
moniously than these same eighty-seven girls, still if any one is inclin¬ 
ed to the belief tliat the Indian is sluggish or inert, let them spend a 
day among us, and they will soon be converted from the error of their 
thoughts. Our good old auntie in the kitchen told u.s the other day that 
the Bible said ‘ "To do our best, and leave the rest.” Her Bible may 
perhajw be one of the new version, at any rate, we do not find that 
text in our old one, but it would serve very well for a motto for our 
Indian youth, for the most of them really do try to do their best, and 
seldom if ever fret over the unaccomplished. 

Tcacliintir Indian I'lilltiren Uie Occupallons of ClvlIlze«I 
Iilfc--Tlilr*y-two of them I.earnin^ Agri- 
eiiltnre In this Vicinity. 

Kroiii till- J);ii!,v Srati? Oazfcttp, Trenton, J. 

As many jter.sons are aware, the United States Government is making 
a new effort in behalf of the Indian race by educating the Indian child¬ 
ren of both sexes in the branches usually taught in our common schools. 
In connection with tliis each one is expected to leai’n some one of the 
useful occupations of civilized life. One of the schools for this purpose 
is located at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., under the general super-vision of 
Capt. II. H. I’ralt. The number of pupils in this school aione is nearly 
three hundred. Uiii-ing the present vacation a number of the pupils 
have bticn placed among farrner.s in order to more perfectly learn the 
ways of civilized peojde. Thirty-two of the number so put out are 
with farmers near this city. To vary the routine of farm life and afford 
them a dry of reunion, it was thought desiruble to give them a picnic. 
The ])ictiic was held on Tuesday last at Brownsburg, twelve miles above 
thiscity, on the south bank of the Delaware river, in re.sponse to an in- 
vitation given by Mr. Samuel Atkinson, a gentleman who takes a deep 
interest irr the welfare of the Indian. Mr. A. spared no pains to make 
the day in all respects one of substantial enjoyment, for all who were 
there. The comparry began to assemble about nine o’clock A. M., and 
It was an interesting ai.'cl pleasing sight to see carniage after carriage 
enter the grove, bringing, with other members of the family, one or 
more Indian youth While they were glad to meet each other, it was 
very evideut they were attached to their homes and the families with 
whom they arc staying. No reluctance was manifested when parting 
time came and th(!y wei-o called to return. A little before noon Capt. 
Pratt arrived. He needed no one to announce bis arrival, for as one 
after another of the boys and girls saw him, a rush was made to greet 
him. Of course Miss A. Ely was there, familiar with all the children, 
and re.spected by them as a mother. Miss Burgess, also, one of the 
teachers, was there, a young lady of winning influence among her 
pupils. It was very evident that these teachers love their scholars, and 
believe in their work, and from all we saw this work is no longer an 
experiment; it has progressed far enough to prove the wisdom of the 
uudertakiug and it should have all the support its importance demands. 
Thirty-two Indian youths were there, intermingled with about two- 
huudred whites, and had we not known they were children of savages 
wo could not have guessed it from anything we saw in their deportment 
at the picnic; and j et the majority of them have been removed from 
savage life only about trvo years. It was our privilege to taste cakes 
made by two of the girls, and they were equal to many made by more 
delicate bauds. The boys have proved their ability to learn and work, 
too, in the harvest field, and the hay-mow and in the most general 
work of the farm. AU expressed themselves satisfied with their new 
homes and are anxious to live as white people do. They do not desire 
to return to savage life. The future of this movement is full of promise 
for the Indian race, and we believe it ought to be carried forward as 
fast ns the obstacles in the way of its progre^ can be removed, until 
the whole rj(),()00, less or more, Indian children are brought under com¬ 
mon school and Christian instruction, and so prepare for civilized life, 
meanwhile doing what we can for the adult population. Nearly all the 
boys and girls from the school, in this locality are placed in the famil¬ 
ies of Friends, and we found it a Friend-ly place to be at the pic¬ 
nic, as basket sifter basket of choice provisions was unloaded at the 
dinner table ; so great was the quantity brought that dinner failed to 
make the expected impression on the good things prepared, where¬ 
upon the ladies decided to have supper before returning home. To 
enumerate all the good things provided would be a tedious task. I close 
this sketch of an occasion peculiarly interesting because connected with 
the welfare of the Indians, bespeaking for them and this movement for 
their education the cooperation of all our people. F. D. 

A Orcat Clilcf Deail. 

A desijatch from Pine Ridge Agency, Dakota, gives tidings of the 
death of Spotted Tail, the celebrated Sioux chieftain, by the murder¬ 


ous hand of Crow Dog. Probably the event will be justly esteemed by 
but few white Americans, yet the history of the Sioux Nation, if it is 
ever faithfully written, will assign a prominent place to the greatness of 
this departed brave. In time of peace the influence of Spotted Tail 
over all the tribes that were kindred to his own * was absolute, and 
unrivalled, and Sitting Bull alone, after the hatchet was dug up, was 
capable of causing his authority to be evaded. After the treaty with 
General Harney, in 1868, the voice of Spotted Tail was always for peace, 
and despite innumerable provocations he remained friendly to the 
white man. In this respect his conduct contra.sted as nobly as did his 
character with that of Red Cloud, who prior to 1875 surpassed him in 
popularity. He was never double faced. His public and private councils 
were the same. He met the white man with candor and courtesy, 
displaying a depth and breadth of intellect that are seldom looked for 
in a savage chieftain. His bearing was truly majestic, his person 
was noble and handsome. It is an undoubted fact that in the treaty 
council of 1875, when the cession of the Black Hills was in question, 
the courage and address of Spotted Tail saved the United States repre¬ 
sentatives, as well as all the other white men who were present, from 
a cruel death at the bauds of mutinous minor chiefs. He has steadily 
led his people~the Brule Sioux—in the path of civilization, himself 
setting the example of study and industry. Da..‘ing the bioux troubles 
of 1876 it was his moral force more than anything else which detained at 
the agencies a large number of worriers when Sitting Bull and Crazy 
Horse were using every possible means to augment their hostile band. 
The government and the people of the United States have owed much 
to Spotted Tail, and it is now only a small measure of justice to remem¬ 
ber him with kindness and to name him with honor.— N. Y. Herald. 


FatUer Wilbur and his Indians. 

In 1860 I was sent to the Simcoe reservation as a teacher, Londsdale 
being agent. He was removed and another appoiutedwhowasalso remov¬ 
ed, and in 1864 I was appointed agent and have continued such until this 
day. The first thing I did was to establish a school for learning to read, 
write and cipher and to work; the object being to iustnict them to 
work. This was done at school, and the first wheat, corn and potatoes 
that was raised to amount to anything was raised by the children while 
at school uniting the improvement of the mind with the improvement 
of the muscles. The girls were learned to cut, sew and make their own 
clothes for the boys.” 

Why should it not be well to adopt such a course with white children? 

From this commencement he said we have now 17,000 acres or near 
that under fence, the Indians are living in nice comfortable houses 
painted inside and out, and is all the work of their own hands. They 
have tables, chairs, cook stoves; and pictures hanging on the walls. 
They have three churches well built, neatly finished, painted, and a bell 
in the largest church. The church w-ill seat about seven hundred 
person. The Indians have thrown away their blanket dresses and dress 
like whites. The membership of the church is not fax from 700. We 
do all our blacksmithing, we make all our own lumber and shingles, 
and have a steam saw mill capable of cutting 10,000 feet, planing 5,000 
feet and cutting 13,000 shingles per day. This mill is run to its full 
power and only one white man at the works. Indians log, saw, plane 
and run the engine as well as white men could do. Only one white 
is employed to take measurements of logs and lumber. The way I 
taught the Ihdians to log, I took my wife and w-ent with the Indians 
and their wives into the timber. I showed them how to cut aud saw tho 
logs, load them on the tucks and take them to the mill, and they learned 
so very well, that I believe there are some of them that could beat me 
at the business now, though I was raised at that kind of work. They 
have among them good carpenters, good smiths, and young men learning 
the different trades. They have good homes, are happy, and are 
accumulating property. They cannot go to war. If they do their houses 
are standing filled with necessaries. My wife superintended the cooking 
in the logging camps, till the wives of the Indians can cook as well as 
she can. I have been back to Washington and attended Sunday school 
there and I told the scholars that the Indian Sunday school scholars on 
the reseiu-ation could sing better than they could. We have organs in 
our churches. I don’t mean to say we can beat the organists of this 
church or the singers either, but I do say that they make good music 
on the organ and the Sabbath school children are good singers. 

I attribute the advancement of the Indians on the Simcoe reservation 
to their habits of industry. They have learned to work. The agency bas 
been self-supporting for the last six years, and all that is wanted now is 
good moral and religious teaching, schools kept up and this spirit of 
industry fostered and the Indian problem is solved. The greatest civil¬ 
izing power is work, and varied work. Some should be farmers and 
some should be mechanics, as the Indian is capable of a high grade of 
civilization.— I'/ie East Oregonian. 
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and one teacher. The building is crowded with seventy, five pupils 
while four hundred and twenty-five other children are anxious to be in¬ 
structed. 

The unprovoked breach of a treaty is a national lie that no weU 
constituted people can contemplate without humiliation if it be by 
themselves, and contempt if it be by others. But there are less lofty 
and more worldly ideas involved in this matter of Indian education. 
The more quickly this wild lump of Indians is leavened with education 


the sooner will they be tame and government rid of the care of them 
and the fear of them. 

If the government does not keep its promises it can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to step outside of them and consider the subtle and weighty 
p ower of pr.].^u1ar Tha t terri fic for ce, the weight of mass, 

has been utterly disregarded in the slender educational support with 
which the Uunited States furnishes its wards. 

By the pi’esent plan a few children are taken from a vast herd of 
ignorant savages and being placed on a trembling basis of civilizatiou 
are relegated to the herd whose mighty, almost, incalculable, influence 
soon levels all differences and checks all advancement. 

Imagine a boy taken from the best of our public schools and thrown 
into the midst of hundreds of friends and relatives who are utterly igno¬ 
rant of what he has been studying and constitutionally opposed to most 
that he has been learning. This is the influence that the Government 
disregards. It should endeavor to call this influence to its aid and have 
the barbarian swallowed up in a multitude of school children. The 
Government has in its hands what all scheming governments and creeds 
long for; the forming of the next generation. The United States should 
remember that the Indian boy of to-day will be the warrior of some 
day soon to come. The Indian girl is the future mother of generations. 

No college is required, but a piire, strong, generous system of edu¬ 
cation. A federal common school system so ample that all could be ac¬ 
commodated and none turned away into savagery. 

If the state be wealthy and wise the state will send the rootlets of its 
own common school system to tap the Indian reservations. 

How different is the actual state of the case. For a total Indian 
population of 400,000 an estimate is made of 30,000 school children, 
exclusive of those belonging to the civilized tribes of the Indian Terri¬ 
tory. For these 30,000 children 121 schools are provided—of these 45 
are boarding schools—some let out on contract—education to the low¬ 
est bidder, and 76 are day schools. Some of these schools, if not most 
of them, are supported out of funds held by the Government in trust 
for the Indians. The maximum aggregate accommodation of the board¬ 
ing schools is 2,009 pupils per annum, of the day schools 4,682; total, 
6,691 Indian children receiving a daubing of civilization to be wiped 
off by the other 23,309 little barbarians. 

Incentives to induce Indians to send their children to school could 
readily be devised, but none are needed. History shows that the In¬ 
dian has been begging an education for his children, but the Govern¬ 
ment has no civilization to give him. I myself have heard the head 
men of several tribes say, “Give us schools, not for us, we are old, but 
for our children.” 

Doubtless there are individuals and whole tribes that exemplify the 
hate which the Indian bears to the white man, his language and his 
manner of living. Barbarians do not always see any value in education. 


But this government’s duty would be the same in any and all cases. It 
has by its own acts made itself responsible for the well bringing up of 
its “domestic, dependent nat^ns,” 

The worst d.ay school would iuTay opinion be better than no school 
at all insomuch as a snail’s pace up Parnassus is better than eternally 
groveling at the foot. But it would seem that industrial boarding 
schools situated in the midst of the Indians would be the most efficient. 
The objection to boarding schools in our life is the want of home in¬ 
fluence; this want become.s a-virtue when that home influence is the 
very thing that is sought to be avoided. The industrial schools would 
remove the children from the daily contact with the 
things they ought to loathe, while locating them 
among the Indians would remove much anxiety 
from the p.ivental heart. Tbe.e schools would 
have the advantage of combining at once all the 
elements of the child’s education; his study and 
mental labor could interchange with the move 
bodily pursuits of agriculture, caiq^entering, black- 
smithing, wood sawing, cutting, sewing, cooking, 
washing, etc. 

Each child should be an apprentice and retained 
until firmly settled in habits of industry and capa¬ 
ble of exerting a good influence over others, then 
he or she coxild be the teachens of their wilder 
comrads. Moral excellence is undoubtedly the 
production of hereditary accretion and is niodilied 
by existing general custom. 

Therefore the morals are capable of cultivation. 
But I apprehend that practice is better than pre¬ 
cept and the culture must be slow. Mliile by no 
means laying aside the “precept on precept, here 
a little and there a little,” I would insist that al] 
government employees who inight come in contact 
with the Indians shorild be factors in his educational problem by being, 
each in his degree, an exemplary person. Especially ought this to be 
so in the case of teachers in the schools. 

Nor does it seoui intended by Divine law that motals should be forc¬ 
ed upon any one before they have grasped the principle. The days of 
the inquisition are over yet how many times we find some over-zealous 
person that wishes to thrust some new code of morals upon the Indian. 
And bore is where wise discrimination must be made in extetidiug the 
laws over him; not having our enlightenment he ought not to be belli 
to our responsibilities. For example : he ought not, I think,to be com¬ 
pelled to adopt suddenly our view that one wife at a time is enough for 
any man when for the life of him he cannot see why he should not have 
as many wives as his father and his father’s father had before him. 

The employees at an agency ought, I think, be married, both because 
their morals and those of the Indian women are apt to be bettor, and 
because a good woman is a strong element in the education of any one, 
civilized or savage. 

I must in connection with this subject of education notice one other 
governmental neglect. 

The United States professe.s eagerness to reclaim the Indian from a 
nomadic and barbarous life, yet to immense reservations supporting 
thousands of Indians the government supplies one farmer at a salary of 
$300, one miller, one blacksmith, one carpenter, to teach them all. At 
some re.ssrvations the influence of this minimum corps of instructors is 
like that of water dropping on a rock. Often the men have only the qual¬ 
ification that they followed the trade they represent. No fitness, no 
ability, no power of imparting knowledge to others. Common sense 
would seem to demand that the number of instructors bear some direct 
proportion to the number of pupils. Of these agriculture must and 
ought to take the majority, but the pursuits should be adapted to the 
wants and characteristics of the particular Indians. 

If it be a logical sequence that education promotes civilization; or 
that a ci^mon language promotes affiliation, then for the United States 
education of the Indian is the best policy; because it is still another 
step toward the ideal condition and destiny of the Indian. If the gov¬ 
ernment asks for a plan, the Indian may reply, “ Look around yon.” 
Every state almost furnishes a splendid system of public instniction and 
industrial houses of correction. 

I will dismiss this topic with the wisdom with which Mr. Justice 
Blackstone concludes his discussion of the poor laws of England. A 
pauper district then, by the way, must have borne no mean likeness to 
the present Indian reservation. 

“There is not a more necessary or certain maxim in the frame and 
constitution of society than that every individual must contribute his 
share in order to the well being of the comunity, and surely they must 
be very deficient in sound policy who suffer one half of a parish to con¬ 
tinue idle, dissolute and unemployed; and at length are amazed to find 
that the industry of the other half is not able to maintain the whole.” 
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<<ieiioral AsMcnibly at Buiralo. 

Elder William C. Gray, Ph.D., presented the following paper from a 
special committee apix»inted last year, and the subject was put on the 
docket: 

HEPOKT OF THF, ASSF.MBLY’s COMMITTEE ON THE INDIANS. 

The Assembly of 1880, in reply to certain overtures on the subject of 
the Indian tribes, adopted the answer and resolution following, namely: 

That, recognizing the fact that the relations and duties of our country 
to the Indians have long occupied the serious and careful attention of 
t he United States Government, the assembly express the earnest hope 
and desire, that as rapidly as po.ssible, there may be (1) an extention of 
the hiw over the Indian tribes, giving to them its protection, and mak- 
them amenable thereto. (2) An individual ownership of land guaranteed 
to them and made inalienable for a term of years. (:i) The support by 
the General Government of common schools among them; and (4) The 
securing to the Indians of the enjoyment of full religious liberty. 

Renfdviifl, That this assembly by its Moderator appoint a committee of 
four elders and three ministers to act on the above resolutions, and urge 
upon the government of the United States such action as will, on the 
whole, best promote the welfare of the Indians. 

In pursuance of this resolution your committee was appointed, and 
the trust of expre-ssing the will of the assembly was commited to it. 
The committee met on the call of the chairman in Washington, on the 
14th of January, 1881, had an interview with the President, and laid be¬ 
fore him the memorial following: 

To the, Hon/mMe the Premlent of the United States, the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, the (Joininmiomr of Indkm Affairs, and to the Senate and House of 

JiepreKcntativcs in Conyrcss assembled: 

(The text of the memorial has already appeared in the Eadle Keatah 
Ton. J 

Your committee also hold interview.^ with the Secretary of the Interior 
and with the Committee on Indian Allair.s of both Houses of Congres-s, 
and personal interviews with leading men in all departments of the 
government who were in a po.sition to exercise influence upon the 
subject. The President evinced the deepest sympathy with the views 
of the assembly, as expressed in the memorial and in the conver-sation 
with him, and set forth his ideas of the necessity for immediate action 
in the education, the enfranchisement, and the permanent estab- 
libhmeut of the Indians in home.s, and upon lauds secured to them in 
fee simple, in severalty, and by titles inalienable for a long period of 
years. The Secretary of the Interior was also found to be in full and 
hearty accord with the views of the assembly. From both, your com¬ 
mittee obtained a view of the difficulties to be overcome, both in se¬ 
curing proper legislation and in securing the consent and co-operation 
of some of the so-called “wild tribe.?.” The Committee on Indian 
Affair.? of the Senate, who had in charge the bill referred to in the 
memorial, wore found to be earne.st and unanimous in the furtherance 
of the views expressed by your committee, and they accepted some 
8Ugge.stion.s from us in regard to the perfecting of the bill. The inter¬ 
view with the Committee of the House of itepresentatives was also 
highly satisfactory. 

Your committee regret to say that the bill referred to, though pressed 
by the chairman of the Senate Committee, did not reach final action, 
and that the entire change of the government, in its executive and 
legislative departments, which soon after followed, re.sulted in a partial 
loss of the good impressions made. 

The Western members of your committee were delegated to call upon 
the President-elect at his home in Mentor, which they did, finding him 
amid the multiplicity of the cares and labors of preparing for his 
great trust, to be less furnished with clearly-defined plans for the 
Ijenefit of the Indians than were the President and Secretary of the In¬ 
terior who had been considering and laboring upon the subject for 
years. But President Garfield, your committee are glad to say, may 
be relied on to give his influence for any just inpo.''ure8 of reform. 

Your committee will not occupy the time of the assembly in setting 
forth the many general interests of justice, good government and 
religion involved in the relation of the nation to the Indians, nor the 
special interests of great importance which are involved in the relation 
of our church to them. But we are deeply impressed with the necessity 
of continuing this committee or of appointing another with similar du¬ 
ties, to press these important interests upon the attention of the new 
administration which has come into power, and upon the rew Congress 
which will assemble in December. 

With deep sorrow your committee record the death of one their num¬ 
ber, Elder T. M. Sinclair, of Iowa. In the prime of a vigorous manhood 
which ho was employing with all his heart and soul in the furtherance 
of the welfare of his fellow men and the glory of the Bedeemer, he was 
suddenly called to his rewai’d, leaving his brethren of the committee, 
the city of his residence, the people of his State, and the church of 


God mourning his less and speaking one to anothpr of his many and 
liberal-handed and tender-hearted labors of love. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Howabd Crosby, Sam’l M. Moore, Stephen B. Biggs. 

WiniiiAM E. Dodge, John Haul, Wm. C. Gray, 

When this report was taken from the docket, the pressui e of business 
was bo great that there was no time for debate. The report was adopted 
and the recommendation of the committee that it be re-appointed and 
enlai^ed. Senator S. J. E. McMillan of Minnesota; Hon. Wiliam 
Strong of Washington, D. C.; Capt. B. H. Pratt of the Caihsle Indian 
School, and Eev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D. and Eev. Byron Sunderland 
D. D., were added. The committee now consists of six laymen and 
five ministers, 

The following letter from one of our vacation farm boys, a Sioux, 
sixteen years old, speaks for itself. 

Morb.vxsvii.i.e Cot- Co. P.\., July .lltli 1881. 

B. H. Pratt, Dear Sir:—I want to tell how I am getting along with 
my work I work at oats this time and I made five-hundred and forty 
(.540) sheaves in twelve hours, and I like to do them every day, because 
I want to learn them so I came here, and sometime I try to work as 
fast as I could, and I try hard too. then I first came here I plowing the 
ground and then I hoeing potatoes and corn, and I know how to curing 
hay too. I want to tell another thing I was going after the cows every 
evening and then again in the morning I take out of in the field, and 
Joe Vetter and Duke and I are all went out to Mr. J. Ikeler’s house on 
Friday evening. Joseph Wisecoby and Stephen were very glad to see 
us. They like their work, and that they were good boys and worked 
well, just as well as any white men could work. I was pleased. I think 
you like to hear that we are all try to do their duty, becaase you teach 
us, that if you wish our Heavenly Father to love us, we must be good 
obedient boys. We should be very thankful that we can go to school 
and learn trades so that we can live as the white people live and w'e 
must all try to be happy and contented and our Heavenly Father will 
love us. because we wish to please Him, and then we love and pray to 
Him and His Son Our Lord Jesus Christ. Then I will tell you ai other 
thing last June we have lots of cherries, which all boys and girls like; 
so I think it must be veiy pleasant for us to be on a farm with kind 
people, during the summer -anrl i.'hAn wTi.^u, >Lfc.-T»-».:i.U4g— 

school we will be strong and able to study and This is one very good 
place. I will try to learn how to work on the farm all that I can. I 
think it is very nice to work on the farmer. For I know that it is for 
my own good that I should try all I can to learn. Capt. Pratt I know 
what we can do, we can teach our people how to do. and how to live 
to be good peoijle. I don’t means this time, I mean when we go back 
our home. Capt. Pratt I mean more and more I am trying hard to learn 
how to work on the farm while I stop here. I like the farm. Oh I 
forget my tinners trade I like the tinner’s trade too, I dike both. I will 
try both together and when I go back our home I will work them for 
our people if I could. I am anxious to learn aU that I can so that by 
and by I wiU work with ns. Then another thing Some times I ride the 
horses back in the morning or in the evening and sometimes I go to the 
post office to get my letters to ride the horses back too. that is all I 
want to say. and I want to know how you getting along and your boys 
and girls too. Oh I forget this. Yesterday evening I went out to Pax¬ 
ton Kline’s house and Joe Taylor and Boger Cloud Shield were very 
glad to see me and when I got there Joe he running after me and he 
told me that what he was doing at. Joe says he made 120 sheaves in 
three hours in that day. and he says Boger made 78 sheaves in three 
hours. I am your Truly. Frank T. Twist. 

Spotteil Tail aiitt a Party to Visit Ts. 

Bosebud D. T. 7-29-’81. 

Capt. B. H. Pratt: —I will write you a letter to-day my friend. My 
friend, I am coming again to visit the childi-en you are teaching. Please 
teU Grace so. Tell her I am coming. After you receive this letter, be 
on the look out for us every day. I am often pleased in thinking of ihe 
place you have and the work you are doing for the children. Spotted 
Tail expects to hear from Washington to-morrow and from that on we 
will be expecting to start every day. From this Agency Spotted Tail, 
Milk and I are going to your place. The President has consented to 
my going, so I shall do it. Please tell the childrea. That is all I wished 
to say to you my friend. I shake hands with you and your wife and 
children. Cook, Sioux Indian. 

Going to Washington. —Mr. Campbell, agency clerk; Ben. Clark, 
interprerter, and Little Chief of the Northern Cheyennes, all from the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, lud. Ty., are coming next week to 
meet the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and settle the question of abode for the Northern Cheyennes. 
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Our flag hangs at half mast to-day and from 
Its staff droop signals of some groat sorrow. 

Up from the old town come mingled voices 
Of solemn tolling bells. 

Grave faces meet us and those who wear them 
Speak to us in softened, gentle tones, thus— 

“ Sad news this morning,” “ Did you hear Garfield is dead ?” 

For him we mourn; not with such proofs as those 
Who trod these paths in yeai-s agone, when the 
Bright, brave life of Harrison wont out in 
Sudden darkness; or when our martyred 
Lincoln gave his blood f jr a down-trodden race— 

With cannon’s boom and roar: 

For a new day has come to these old grounds 

Kich with our nations history; a day 

That speaks to us of the illumined time 

When righteousness shall reign and peace shall spread 

Her banner o’er the nations of the earth ; 

And for these loved ones who are gathered out 
From many far-roaming tribes; we had hoped much 
From this our Garfield who lies dead to-day. 

He had said tons “ It is my full intent 
E’ro the red and yellow leaves of autumn 
Smitten by the frost shall fall to the brown earth. 

To look upon your W'ork; ” and confidently 
We hoped that seeing, he w'ould .smile and bless. 

The leaves still wave in greenness on their boughs 
But he, our promised guest, chilled by death’s frost 
AVaits to be laid to earth, and only with 
Spirit eyes may he look upon us new. 

So instead of cannon’s voice to tell our grief 
’Tis meet we march silently witli mufiled tread 
And hated breath ; submissively our heads 
Bowing to him who called our nation’s chief— 

Our choeeu one—^up to a liiglior seat. 

Weeping, mourning thus, there comes to us a voice— 

“ Put not your trust in Princes, Imt in tlie 
Living Godand through onr bitter tears we cry 
Help us to say Thy will be done. 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa. E. G. P. 

The TraditiMii of the Circat Turtle. 

Long ago when the new world was little known, a band of warriors 
were returning from a succes.sful expedition against a neighboring tribe 
with which their people were at war. Their path led by the sea shore, 
and as they journeyed homeward they came to where a great stone lay. 
Many times they had passed that way, but never seen the stone before, 
and wondering greatly they examined it on all sides, trying to conjec¬ 
ture whence it came. The older warriors looked upon it with suspicious 
distrust and when in their eager wonder several of the younger men be¬ 
gan to climb upon it, they tried toTiold them back, saying, “See it is 
no stone, but a great turtle, and the turtle is our enemy, it may do you 
harm,” but the daring yoiing warrior .3 did not heed the voice of their 
elders, and having reached the top they began to arrange their dress, in¬ 
tending to dance triumphantly upon the smooth sxirface. But suddenly 
they found their feet were firmly fixed to the rock and they could not 
move. Some of their comrades sprang up to help them, but they too 
were fastened down in the same mysterious manner. Then the great 
stone showed signs of life, hidden feet appeared and a terrible head, and 
the immense turtle began to move slowly toward the sea. Frantic were- 
the exertions of the prisoned warriors, but the blows of their blunt 
stone tomahawks made no impression on the monster. Their friends 
tried to kill or woimd it, but their flint-headed arrows glanced harm¬ 
lessly off and it moved still onward to the sea. Seeing their certain 
doom the rash young men called to their friends who still slowly fol¬ 
lowed to tell their people that they died like men—not cowards—and then 
as the saud of the beach was pas-sed they chanted their death song until 
silenced by the waves which closed over them. Sadly the remnant of 
the band turned toward their village, their victory forgotten, the tro¬ 
phies of their conquest unheeded, and when they drew near their home, 
instead of anuoxiucing their approach with the glad .shout of triumph, 
the sad death wail brought the weeping women to mourn for their lov • 
ers and husbands drowned in the sea by their cruel enemy, the great 
turtle. Then the village held a council, and runners were sent out to 
all the towns of the great tribe, bearing their little bundles of sticks, 
one bundle to be given to every town, and a stick thrown away 
^ -each day that when the last stick was gone they might knov/ the day 


had arrived when all the mighty men of the people would assemble at 
the spot where the j oung men had met their fate, tliere to delibei’srte 
upon some revenge. 

The time came. Every town and village had obeyed the summons. 
The medicine men assembled in solemn delibeiation while the people 
waited. The wise men sat silently in a circle about their charmed fire, 
smoking gravely as they pondered on the story the «urvivors told, and 
the oldest, the wisest of them spoke, and all the other medicine men 
listened and approved. Then many of them wont forth to seek for po¬ 
tent roots and herbs, and others called all the people :uid sent them to 
the great pine forests to bring stores of fire wood, pine knots filled w ith 
resin, and dry boughs that would burn with a fierce flame. Some of 
the medicine men directed the people in their work, piling wood they 
brought to make a high inclosure. Others reared tlio medicine lodge 
and into its mystic secrecy w’cut the great medicine man with his most 
trusted assistants. They steeped their roots and herbs, they chanted 
the spirit songs, and blew through rood pipes, and then the incantation 
finished the great man went forth and with all the people gathered 
about him "vvaited to see if the friendly spirits heard and would help. 
Presently from all dtrecti..ns innumerable frogs came in a great mnlli- 
tude, presenting themselves before the great conjurer to know why ho 
called them, but he sent them all back saying it was not them ho wanted. 
And then while the people wondering waited, he went back to the 
medicine lodge and made stronger medicine, calling more fervently 
upon the spirits to hear. Again with all the people w’aitiug with him 
he watched. This time came all the alligators to impiiro why they 
were called, but they too were sent back and the medicine man nothing 
daunted made still stronger medicine, medicine so strong as had never 
been made before, and this time all the tui’tles came crawling up from 
the sea, and presented themselves before the medicino uayi, last of aU 
came one, the largest, that the survivors of the war party at once recog¬ 
nized as the murderer of their friends, and under the spell of tlie con¬ 
jurors’ art he moved on into the iuclosure. Quickly then the people 
brought more wood and closed the entrance and the niedicino man with 
burning brands from the sacred fire of the lodge set fire to it and amid 
the glad shouts of all the people the great turtle perished in the flames. 

This tradition is said to have arisen from the coming of a Spanish 
ship long ago to the Georgia coast, when some of the Indians prompted 
by curiosity went on board, and the ship set sail and carried them 
over the sea. Later on another ship appeared upon the shore, and was 
set on fire and burned in revenge. A. M. 11. 

Troubles of Toor Killy t’ornipaclilo. 

.lacksnnvillc Letter in the Siivamiali Hews. 

That big-hearted man, Captain F. A. Hendry, of Fort Myers, has for 
some time past been educating a poor Seminole hoy, Billy Oornipachio. 
He has displayed considerable aiititude for learning, has already mastered 
our language and is greatly intere.sted in his studies. The lad came to 
the captain of his own volition, in despite of the strong opposition of 
his people, which at one time reached the point of threatening his life. 
He has steadily pursued his course, however, winuiug the favor of his 
white friends by his con'ect conduct, and finally has succeeded in dis¬ 
arming the jealousy of his Indian assocciates. The chiefs will not give 
their consent to his departure for Emory College, to which institution it 
was Captain Hendry’s desire to send him, in company with his sous. 
This reluctance may in time be overcome. 

The Republican Co'nvention of the State of Massacliusetts, recently 
assembled at Worcester, adopted the following resolution as a part of 
its platform: 

Seventh.—A wise and stable Indian policy which shall recognize that 
Indians living in peace and doing no wrong have rights which individ¬ 
uals and the government are bound to respect. We approve of the ef¬ 
forts of the last two administrations for the education in civilization and 
virtue of the Indian tribes, and recommend a multiplication of the 
promising experiments at Hampton and Carlisle. We also approve of 
the policy of giving homesteads to the Indians in severalty and of 
bringing them under the dominion and protection of the laws of the 
land, administered by courts of justice, with a view to their admission 
to full citizenship. 
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The publi.Hhcd accountK of the intoi-views held by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the CoirmiiBaioner of Indian Affairs with the Sioux 
chiefs who visited Washinfiton last month, wouldseem to indicate a grow¬ 
ing sentiment among the Sioux in favor of education and civilization. 
Tliis differs greatly from the spirit displayed in former councils by vis¬ 
iting cliiefs from this people, which was haughty, imperious, demanding 
that they be allowed to live on in their idle, nomadic way, expecting the 
fJovernraent as game grew scarcer to feed them, to protect them in 
holding vast tracts of coimtry which they knew not how either to value 
or to use. Many influences have been at work to bring about this change, 
fl'hero has been the missionary work carried on among them ; the influ¬ 
ence of their children in fKihool at Carli.sle and Hampton, the knowledge 
of the power and strength of the white man, and their own feeble inabil¬ 
ity to cope with hiin, gained by their leading men during visits to the 
Past and the march of civilization as nearer and still nearer the plow has 
followed the iron horse and fields of grain covered the wide prairies. 
On all sides they are shut in by a stronger race, and waking at last from 
their dream of fancied security and strength, in their weakness they ap¬ 
peal for help. 

Red Oloud in talking with Secretary Kirkwood said that he h.ad visit¬ 
ed the Black Hills and had seen that country “ green with corn,” he had 
been told this was done by irrigation and he wanted to know if the 
Sioux could not have irrigating ditches too. The Secretary suggested 
that the Indians dig ditches for themselves. Red Cloud replied that all 
this was new to the Indians and they did not know hew. They could 
not build a dam across a big river. They did not understand how the 
white men did these things, but if the Government would send men to 
teach them they would work, they wanted to have their land.-? ‘‘green 
with com ” too. T'he other cliiefs agreed with him. 

If these chiefs really express the feeling of their people, and there is 
reason to suppose that they do, the opportunity is one the country can¬ 
not afford to lose. Aside from motives of humanity and justice, our 
own beat intere.sts demand that we seize and use it to the utmost. For 
many years now the expenditures made under the authority of specific 
ai>propriations by Congress for the maintenance of the thirty thousand 
Sioux has amounted to aViout one and a half million dollars annually. 
The extra expense to the military establishment of mantaining posts 
which their state of restless discontent renders necessary, of wars which 
their outbreaks have brought on and losses caused by their depredations 
will aggregate a va.st sum. 

An anuTial outlay of one million dollars would be amply sufficient to 
place in schools like Carlisle every young Sioux of suitable age. A less 
amount would provide instructors for the adult population in simple 
moans of self-support. An earnest energetic effort reaching not only 
every agency and band, but every individual, and continued for even a 
bri(!f term of years would work a complete revolution. At present the 
weight of this people rests upon us like a heavy mortgage upon a 
])oor man’s homestead, the everaoenuug interest eating up the earnings 
his family need. How happy his condition if by strenuous efforts he is 
able to pay off the debt, to rid himself of the fearful incubus. 

A. M. E. 


The Sioux chiefs in their conference at Washington said that they 
aiipreciatcd the fact that the time had arrived when their people must 
abandon their old customs and habits, and therefore they wanted their 
children educated, and they said it would be better to take the Indian 
children away from their parents and their tribes and educate them 
among the white people, so that they should not cling to their Indian 
ways, but would adopt those of the whites. Without knowing how 
strong is the affection of Indian parents for their children, how child¬ 
like they are'iu their sori'ow at being seperated from them, and how 
long the time of such separation seems, it is impossibe to understand 
how much it meaut for the chiefs who themselves had children at Car¬ 
lisle to say this. They have so little that what they do have is every¬ 
thing to them. 


Wolf Robe, one of the most enterprising and industrious of the Chey- 
ernos, keeps three freight teams on the road. One of these, a four 
mule tram, he purchased of J. H. Seger about the first of July. Since 
that time lie has made mci'e than half enough money to pay for his last 
purchase, and before winter set in will be entirely out of debt. It 
is not too much to call this progress.—Cheyenne Transporter. 


[It but feebly expi-esses our feelings to say that we have great pleas¬ 
ure, satisfaction, and reward in laying before our friends in this Indian 
work the following communication from one who has proved so able 
and unswerving a friend. 

Those who knew the Florida prisoners in their confinement in the 
old “ Fort San Marco,” will remember David Pendleton Oaker-hater as 
the first sergeant of the company who mu.stered them for their several 
daily ’roll-calls, and Paul Caryl Zotom and Henry Pratt Ta-a-way-ite as 
the trumpeters who soundecl all the calls to service and duty for the 
prisoners. That they are to-day sounding the Gospel Trun pet and 
mustering their poor, degraded, savage people into the company com¬ 
manded by the Blessed Savior, is one of the highest evidences that God 
reigns, and will have all men of whatsoever tribe or tongue or state come 
unto him and be saved.] 

For tlie Eadi.f. Kf.atah Tmi. 

About Three of the “Florida Boys.” 

Oaker-hater, or Making Medicine, a Cheyenne, Zotom, a Kiowa, and 
Ta-a-way-ite, a Comanche, were among the prisoners confined for 
three years in the old Fort of San Marco, in Florida. In the Spring of 
1878 a lady from Syracuse saw the Indians at St. Augustine, and offered 
to take four of them to the North for further education, in the hope 
that they could be fitted for future missionary w'ork among their peo¬ 
ple. These three men—representing three tribes—w'ith one other who 
died a year ago, were placed in her charge, taken to Syracuse, and soon 
after established in the family of a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
at Paris Hill, New York, for education and training in agricultural work. 

The money for supporting them was provided through the personal 
friends of this lady, and for three years longer the work of education 
was steadily carried forward in faith, without undue anxiety and with 
constant progress on the part of the young men in all that appertains to 
a Christian manhood. When thoroughly prepared for it, they were 
baptized by Bishop Huntington, and admitted soon after to the Lord’s 
Table ; and after careful and satisfactory examination by two clergy¬ 
men on the principles of the Christian religion, and in their knowledge 
of the Bible and Prayer Book, on the 7th day of last June, two of them, 
David Pendleton Oaker-hater, and Paul Caryl Zotom, were admitted by 
Bishop Huntington to the Diaconate, or the lowest order of the minis¬ 
try in the Church. 

All antecedent preparations having been made through correspond¬ 
ence with the agents of their tribes, Messrs. Miles and Hunt, in the In¬ 
dian Territory, on the same evening of their ordination, these two 
young Indian men, with Henry Pratt Ta-a-way-ite, the Comanche, ac¬ 
companied by their friend and teacher, the Rev. J. B. Wicks, left for 
their respective agencies, to establish missions and to devote their 
lives to the uplifting of their people. 

A week later the whole pai-ty were most cordially and hospitably wel¬ 
comed by the agents and white employees at Darlington and Anadarko, 
and a little later the same warm welcome was repeated by the officers of 
Forts Reno and Sill. 

Almost directly upon their arrival among the several tribes councils 
were held with them, and David, Paul and Henry addressed their peo¬ 
ple very earnestly in their own tongues, telling them who had sent 
them ; why they had come, and what they wished to do. Several chiefs 
were present at each council, listening attentively to the words of the 
young men, and to those of the Rev. Wicks, interpreted by them, who 
replied in courteous terms to these addresses, welcoming the j'oung men, 
home, and promising to i eceive the instruction they wished to give, 
and to walk in the good waj which they had come to teach. The white 
officials and employees who were present at these councils and at the 
Sunday services which followed them, were deeply moved by the ear¬ 
nest manner of the young men, and the apparent influence they exerted 
upon their people ; their wffiole demeanor being that of Christian gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Yet these were men taken six years before from Fort Sill to Fort San 
Marco in long hair and blankets, paint, feathers, and chains; savage and 
sullen ; fearing and feared; hating and hated. Placed in the charge of 
a Christian officer who beMeved that even savage men had hearts to ap¬ 
preciate kindness, and justice and love—^your own Captain Pratt—he 
sowed in them the seeds of Christian nurture, and now', clothed and in 
their right minds, gentle, patient, trusting, loving and beloved, they 
have gone back to teach and to preach of the Lord Jesus they have 
found, the Savior of the world. 

Nearly four mouths have passed away and the record of these young 
men is good. Their conduct has Commended itself to aU at the agen¬ 
cies; they are respected and beloved. They have their room and home 
at the school house, and live among their people, but not with them in 
their tents. They persuade them to send their children to school; to be 
industrious ; to be cleanly; to be truthful; and they tell them of Jesus 
the Savior, wffio loved them, who came into the world to suffer and die 
that their sins might be blotted out, and they might hve forever. Reg¬ 
ular Sunday services are held among the Cheyennes and Kiowas by 
[continued on fourth page.] 
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SCHOOI. ?:OTKS. 

— W hen papers are marked. X subscription has expired. 

—The boys are gathering walmits. 

—The band boys leani a new piece nearly every week. 

—The Students’ savings for the month of Augustas deposited in bank 
amount to $178. 

—Several swings have been put up by one of the boys, which is the 
source of great amusement to the little girls. 

—By invitation about forty of the children went to the large assem¬ 
bly of Grangers from the surrounding country, held at Williams Grove. 

—Mr. B. S. Eeynolds, who has aided in the care of the boys for a 
year past, recently returned to his home in Florida. We wish him all 
success. 

—We were pleased to have a visit from Mrs. W. J. Cleveland, of the 
Episcopal mission at the Rosebud agency. The Sioux children were 
very glad to see her. 

—Mary Sioux is becoming quite a rapid seamstress, she now makes 
three shirts a day, button holes, and all. Another of the girls has cut 
and fitted several dresses. 

—Two young men from Carlisle entertained the boys and girls by an 
athletic performance, and it has been very amusing since to see the 
boys’ efforts at imitating them. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Burgess, of Columbus, Neb., paid a little visit 
to their daughter, who is one of our teachers. Mr. Burgess was for 
some years agent of the Pawnees. 

—Mrs. Robertson, of Muskogee, Indian Territory, is visiting her 
daughter. Miss Alice, at the school. She is the widow of the late Rev. 
W. S. Robertson, whose life was spent in missionary work among the 
Creek Indians. 

—Rev. Jno. P. Williamson, of Dakota, accompanied the Sioux chiefs 
who were here recently. He speaks very encouragingly of missionary 
and educational work among the Sioux. We were glad to hear of new 
school buildings just erected. 

—Our boys have the greatest possible enjoyment in their gymnasium, 
and are already beginning to show the good results of the exercise ij 
gives them. Some of the most expert gave an exhibition of their skill 
the other evening at which the teachers and the girls were interested 
lookers on. 

—Red Cloud, White Thunder, Young-man-afraid-of-his-horse, Milk, 
Sword and Cook, all from the Rosebud and Pine Ridge agencies, paid 
a flying visit to this school on their return trip to Dakota. The}' had 
been in Washington for the purpose of conferring with the Secretary 
of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs and with delegates 
from the Omahas, Winnebagoes, Poncas and Cheyennes, as to the 
location to be chosen for the Poncas and for Little Chief’s band of 
Cheyenne and they seemed well satisfied with the result of their miss¬ 
ion. The Sioux will give their old enemies, the Poncas, a home on 
their reserve and have evinced a desire to live on the most friendly 
terms with them. 

—Most of our readers have probably seen the picture of Cook the 
Sioux brave with his little daughter Grace, or Porcelain Face, standing 
beside him, either in the original photograph by Choate or as repro¬ 
duced by engravings in Harpers Magazine or the Christian Weekly. 
Cook was here again with the Sioux chiefs, and his meeting with his 
httle daughter was a very glad one. Little Grace clung close to her 
father -with one hand while the other was very busy wiping away the 
tears of joy. Cook said his little daughter was changed. Holding up 
his hand he said “she was so high when she came here and now— rais¬ 
ing his hand several inches—she is so high and— taking her arm—see 
how fat she is” and Grace saw a change in her father too, for his blan¬ 
ket and moccasins had given place to a neat suit of citizen’s clothing. 
He brought her several pieces of shining gold-money earned by his own 
labor 


[The many friends of Capt. Wilkinson’s Forest Grove, Oregon. Indian 
Training School will be pleased with this substantial endorsement from 
the Coiq rcgational .\ssociation of Oregon and Washington Territory. 

We have received from Capt. W. a package of photographs of build¬ 
ings and children that are a treat to look at. Greatiw contentment, pur¬ 
pose and intelligence than these Indian boys and girls exhibit it wuuhl 
be hard to find. May the Pacific coast soon grow up enough scIukiIs to 
gather in all its Indian children and then shall end the Modoc wars and 
Nez Perce wars and all other Indian wars in that section.] 

Indian Schools. 

Report and resolutions passed by the Congregational Association of 
Oregon and Washington 'J’eiritoiy at the late annual meeting held at 
Salem. Oregon, July 14 to 17, 1881. 

At four o'clock p. m., Capt. M. C. Wilkinson, Superintendent of the 
Indian Training and Industrial School at Forest Grove, road an essay 
on “ Indian Schools.” In answer to questions, Caiit. W. stated that 
the children are very healthy, not a death having occurred in the school 
since it was founded ; age of pupils from 0 to 1(1 year.s; they are in¬ 
dustrious, the boys having cleared the campus of a dense fir forest, 
erected a building 82x00, and work daily in the shoe, wagon, and black¬ 
smith shops, w'hile the girls do the household work, make all their own 
and some of the boys’clothes; that they are orderly, intelligent, and 
teachable. Capt. W. had on exhibition a large number of pictures, 
showing the buildings and campus, the boys and girls iu groups and by 
tribes, and in their different employments, etc., which ‘elicited much 
interest. 

The whole subject was refeiued to a committee, con.sisting of Messrs. 
Cruzeu, Atkinson, and J. W. March, who, the next day, presented a 
report, as follows, which was adopted ; 

REPORT. 

Living, as we do, the near neigh’oors of Indians, and some of our 
number having spent a large part of a life-time among them in active, 
earnest Christian work, wm believe the policy pursued by our Govern¬ 
ment for nearly a century of treating with the Indians as tribes or sep¬ 
arate nations should be discontinued. It leaves them free to practice 
their own native vices and superstitions, and a prey to the unspeakable 
vices and contaminating influences of bad white men on the frontier. 
We believe that the method of carrying out this policy has resulted in 
one bloody, expensive, devastating Indian war after another, and in the 
moral degradation and steady decimation of the Indians. We believe 
this old traditional policy to be unwise, unchristian, and unworthy of a 
great nation, and should be changed as speedily as possible. 

We also firmly believe that “ God has made of one blood all nations 
of the earth;” that in the Indian, as well as in the white man, are grand 
possibilities of manhood, and that it is our duty as individuals, and as 
a nation, to develop these possibilities, and do all in our power to trans¬ 
form him from a savage into a citizen; therefore 

Resolved., That we reaffirm our conviction that the most essential 
means of permanently civilizing the Indians, aside from the power of 
rehgious truth, are the securing to him of full rights before the law—of 
education, of owning and holding land in severalty, of equal standing 
in the courts, and of voting as soon as he can intelligently use the elec¬ 
tive franchise. 

2d. That in our judgment tribes of “Indians now on reservations 
should be considered colonies, and that their reservation lands should be 
divided among the Indians now living upon them, and that they should 
be fully protected in their landed rights. 

3d. That we earnestly urge upon Congress the necessity of the speedy 
passage of a law granting the Indian these rights, both as a measure of 
right and justice, and also of the wisest expeffiency and best economy. 

4th. That we cordially indorse the action of the Interior Department 
in the establishment of Indian industrial training schools ; that we be¬ 
lieve it to be a movement full of promise; that the education of both 
sexes is of great importance in the preparation of the Indian race for 
usefulness as good citizens in Christian homes; and that such schools, 
not superseding, but supplementing good schools on the reservations, 
should be largely multiphed. 

fjth. That we wish, from personal knowledge and investigation, to 
heartily commend the work of the Indian Industrial Training School at 
Forest Grove, Oregon, under the superintendency of Capt. M. C. Wilk¬ 
inson, of the IT. S. Army ; that it has been carried on so far with great 
zeal, fidelity, and success; that the school has already conquered the 
prejudices and won the respect of aU the better class of our people who 
know of its work; that the pupils generally are orderly, industrious, in¬ 
telligent, contented, teachable, obedient to rules, and give promise of 
becoming reputable men and women and good citizens. 

6 th. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Hon. S. J. 
Kirkwood, Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. Hiram Price, Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and Hon. John Eaton, LL. D., Ph. D., Com¬ 
missioner of Education. 

•A-ttest: M. Eells, Clerk. 









[CONTINTJED FBOM SECOND PACE.] About our Students. 


Paul and David. Every evening in some tent there is prayer and in¬ 
struction for those who will come and listen. Classes of children ara 
being taught the first principles of our holy religion, and the sick are 
visited daily in their homes and read to from God’s word, and prayed 
with by these young men. 

Many interesting topics could be referred to, but we will close this 
article with a quotation from a recent letter of David to his ‘ ‘ white 
mother.” 

After telling of the arrival of a barrel of clothing from one of the la¬ 
dies’ mission societies of C. N. Y., and of the delight with which it was 
examined and appropriated, he says “My dear, loving mother spoke to 
me at Syracuse, and say that about my poor dear mother here, that I 
shall baptize with water, and make sign of the cross upon her forehead 
sometime. Since I come home to the Indian country very often she 
sit by me, and I tell about what you f ay. She was very glad to hear 
you, and to hear what God speak. She say ‘All right my dear white 
sister, Mrs. Burnham, I am very old; never mind, I think so; perhaps 
God want me to do so, and you want me to. I think I am very glad to 
do right, and make Christian Indian old woman, and throw away all my 
heathen ways. After a time perhaps He that is the Son of God will 
keep me always. When we go to die, sometime with them in Heaven, 
O, I wish it very much.’ My mother these words send to yon.” Could 
we have a sweeter message on first fruits to give us greater joy ? 

This old mother of David’s keeps very near him all the time, and his 
tenderness and strength of affection increases for her as his heart opens 
more and more to the influences of the gospel. At the close of the first 
Hunday service in the Cheyenne School House the old woman went to 
the Kev. Mr. Wicks and said out of a full heart, “ When my son gone, 
my heart cry; I not sleep; I walk about; I think very hard all the 
time. Now he come and my heart sings; I sleep good; I do not 
think at all.” 

At another time we may be able to naiTate something special of the 
work of Paul and Henry. We are sure that all at Carlisle wiU wish 
these Florida prisoners God speed in their good work, and we hope that 
the Cheyennes, Kiowas and Comanches in the school will be stimu¬ 
lated by these facts we have told to harder and more faithful work that 
they maybe prepared the sooner to go home and help forward the work 
of civilizing and christianizing their people. 

____ Maet D. Buenham. 

] rein l.etlers «t JParcnts. 

The father of two of our little girls, who is himself a prominent man 
among his people, writes expressing earnest appreciation and gratitude 
for the advantages they are receiving and then he continues as follows : 
“I send thanks, with the kindest wishes and good feeling, for the care 
and attention given all Indian students you have in your achool, let 
them be of whatever nation or tribe they may, for I am satisfied that 
all any nation or tribe of Indians in North America needs to be equal to 
any other race of people is education and opportunity, or in other 
words, enlightenment, and from what I have learned there is no better 
place where the same may be attained than the Carlisle Training 
School. I think your school is doing more towards settling the Indian 
question than all the American army can do—provided they persist in 
settling it with their sharp shooters and cannon.” 

Another father whose son is an apprentice in the harness shop, writes 
asking Capt. Pratt to “advise the boys when they come home from the 
States to bring a fine calf with them in place of bringing a six-shooter 
and belt full of cartridges. It will show then that they intend to try to 
make something.” 

Another father writes to his boy. “Never do any thing wrong, in 
school study hard, when you go to w’ork do all you can to please your 
teachers, there is nothing like a good name, be kind, be quick, be 
smart, get your lesson well, be bold in action and bold to speak. Down 
your head to no one. If I live to see you come home I wish you to be 
improved in manners and ways.” 

These quotations sp eak for themselves. _ 

PiNEvii.LE, Bucks Co., Penna., September 12, 1881. 

Deae Feiend Capt. E. H. Peatt :—I want to tell you something 
about here this country. 'VVhat I am thinking. I want to more work¬ 
ing and to learn more English. I go back at Carlisle. I want to work 
in school room, me and Haxwey White Shield. I am very glad to see 
you Sunday morning. I will tell you about some Indian boys now 
dear Capt. Pratt some Indian boys not do well, and what you think me. 
yon think me I am too lazy'. My Sunday school teacher she told me 
do not forget w'rite on God name. I tell yon about deer park I am 
glad to sec deer park. I saw many people I have not make many cents 
I have make 75 cents, and this time I go back to Carlisle Barracks, my 
school I open. Miss Cutter told me this time my school I open. Capt. 
because I have industrious, from you boy John D. Miles. 

Harry C. S. hves right on Bucks County Penna. 


We copy from letters received the following as giving a fair average 
of the esteem which our students gained from those w ho furnished 
them homes during vacation : 

The two Indian boys, Davis and Darlington left under my charge by 
you, from the 18th of June to the 2r)th of September, 1881, have given 
perfect satisfaction in every particular, and their conduct deserves the 
kindest, regards and the highest praise. Hekey Xeatz. 

In returning Wm. Snake to your care and to school. I wish to say to 
you respecting his conduct while with me, that I have found him in a/l 
respects equal to white lads of his age, and in some points quite above 
them. He is quiet, orderly, respectful, quick to learn, not meddlesome, 
attentive to what is assigned him to do and coti be trusted. He has be¬ 
come a member of our family. We are aitached to him and are sorry 
to part with him, but for his sake gladly return him to school and wish 
him good success. F. Dye. 

John Shields has given entire satisfaction. I would rather have him 
than one half the white men about here to work fer me, and am sorry 
to part with him. Aethue B. Smith. 

This is Samuel’s day for departure from us for school. W’’e regret 
his going very much, as we have become very much attached to him. 
He has been very faithful, obedient, industrious and a very good boy. 
I would be pleased to have him come back next vacation. 

Simon H. Engle. 

The Indian boy John D. Miles you sent me from Carlisle Indian 
Training School, on the 27th of last May, I have found to be honest, 
and willing to do more w'ork than any boy of his size and age I have 
ever had in an experience of twenty-five years farming, he has never 
given us trouble in any way. Stephen Betz, Je. 

In returning the Indian girl Leah Eoadtraveler to your care, it affords 
me considerable pleasure that I can say she has been obedient, cheerful 
and apt in the learning of houbchold duties. Maby Ann Davis. 

Cora’s visit has been very satisfactory and pleasant to us. She has 
been a good worker, and always did her work well. She had two or 
three spells of being cross and disobedient, but they soon passed over, 
and the last few weeks we have passed very pleasantly together. We 
got to understand each other better. M. E. Longshoee. 

I will now send Cyrus home, but hate to part with him as he is the 
best boy I had among thirteen boys, and I thought as much of him and 
more than any boy I had. I paid him the same wages I paid the rest. 



Hayes has always been a good boy to work. He soon learns and he 
does his work well. Very seldom any cause to find fault about that. 
I think but very few white boys of his age and experience would do as 
well. I have often had to admii-e with what precision he accomplished 
the different jobs, some of which I suppose he had no knowledge of 
before. Abeam E,. Vail. 

Sara. Scott’s conduct and character during his stay with us was unex¬ 
ceptionable, and in appreciation of his services will say that if he wishes 
to spend another vacation with us we would be pleased to have him 
do so. __ J. E. Wiley. 

Danboeo, Bucks Co., Pa., Sept. 13, 1881. 

Deae Feiend Capt. Peatt :—It is nearly three month I have been in 
this Country. Two more days will end my stay in this Co. We are 
very busy on the farm work. In morning milk the cows and drive 
them to the field. I help cut com on the shocks to-day. There is 
plenty water where I hve, some people have no water must haul great 
distance. I been a good many picnics since we saw you at Browns- 
burg. I drove a young gray horse in a buggy to Point Pleasant. 
Coming home we past all the teams on the road, good many people 
wants to see me writes my name. Mr. Walter gave me one dime to 
write my name on paper and showed to the ladies. I help clean horses 
and drove two young bay horses to a roller. Help plow a field and thrash 
wheat and oats I take the straw from the machine. Capt. Pratt wiU 
you excuse me I did not write a long letter. From your boy. 

_Daelington Cheyenne. 

Several of the Indians employed by the Agent have put up hay for 
their homes the coming winter. This is a new departm e and should be 
imitated by hundreds of others. The worst <h-aw back to Indian 
freighting in the winter season is that their ponies, for want of proper 
feed, get too poor to work .—Cheyenne Transfporter. _ 
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I^oport. 

OCTOBEB lo, 1881. 

I'o the Honorable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs : 

Sib :—I have the honor to present my second annual report. 

At the date of my last report the number of students was 196. This 
number has since been increased as follows: 

On the 20th October, by one Apache boy from the Fifth Cavalry, 
sent by request of the War Department. 

On the 6th November, 1880, under your orders, I brought to the 
school fifteen Menomonees and Sisseton Sioux. 

On the 22d January, 1881, twenty-five Creeks arrived. 

On the 3d February, sixteen Cheyennes and Arapahoes arrived. 

On the 4 th February, ten Pueblos. 

On the 26th February, sixteen Osages. 

On the 15th March, fifteen Shoshones and Northern Arapahoes. 

On the 2d April one Gros Ventres boy, from the Sixth Infantry. 

Making a total of 295 during the year. 

Of the ninet 3 '-nine new pupils onlj thirty-four were girls. Of the 
boys sixteen were young men who came at tneir own expense for trans¬ 
portation from the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency to learn trades. 

We have lost during the year. Returned to their agencies, on ac¬ 
count of sickness, fourteen ; for other reasons, four, (two of whom 
were Florida prisoners.) By death,ten. Making a total of twenty-eight, 
and leaving us at this date 267 children—180 boys and 87 girls. Of 
those returned to the agencies four have died. 

During the late winter and early spring both measles aud scarlet fever 
were epidemic in this vicinity, and came into the school in spite of a 
strict quarantine. A number of the deaths reported occurred from 
these diseases. Our present condition of health is excellent. We have 
but one pupil whose health is a matter of concern, and none who are 
not able to attend their meals. 

SCHOOL BOOM WOKE. 

This has been conducted in accordance with the principles and fol¬ 
lowing the methods first adopted. The instruction is objective, the 
methods natural. The chief point is the mastery of the English langu¬ 
age. reading and writing accompanying and waiting upon this language 
study. We have not aimed to urge the more advanced pupils beyond a 
practical knowledge of the primary English branches. Our effort is to 
awaken a desire for knowledge and to satisfy that desire. As a means 
to this end occupation in the industrial departments is of prime import¬ 
ance. We have found that a stated amount of employment in the shop, 
on the farm, or elsewhere does not retard, but rather advances school¬ 
room work, besides giving to the pupil manual dexterity, habits of in¬ 
dustry, and aiding in an early discovery of any natural bent toward a 
particular business avocation. 

The text books used are Picture Teaching, Webb’s Model Readers, 
Frankhn’s Arithmetic, Swinton’s Geography, Hooker’s Child’s Book of 
Nature, and Knox and Whitney’s Elementary Language Lessons. 

No books are used with beginners. The materials employed are ob¬ 
jects, pictures, the blackboard, slate and pencil. 

The knowledge of English gained by those who first came to the 
school the year before has aided their advancement during the past year 
wonderfully, and it greatly surprises those engaged in teaching Indians 
in the Indian country, who have visited us, that they make such rapid 
progress in their studies and in English speaking. They particularly 
excel in spelling, in writing, and in arithmetic. Here vacation is a pe¬ 
riod of continued building up and not of retrograding. 

During the year the students have received class instruction in vocal 
music. They are learning to sing by note and are drilled regularly in 
chorus singing. The singing exercises are a great profit, and our 
hymns and choruses seem now to afford more pleasure than did former¬ 
ly the meaningless monotone and minor wails of their savage life. 

Our first annual examination was held on the 16th of June last. Be¬ 
tween seven and eight hundred persons, many of whom are promi¬ 
nently engaged in educational work throughout the country, were wit¬ 
nesses. In the absence of both the Secretary and yourself, whom I had 
hoped would be present and make your own deductions, I invited sev¬ 
eral gentleman to form a committee to make a thorough examination of 
the school. The following is their report; 


“The undersigned, having had the privilege of witnessrig the closing 
examination of the pupils of the Indian Training Scho ■ at Carlisle 
Barracks, under the management of Capt. Pratt, and of ) ecting the 
operations of the Industrial Department of the same, des.r give ex 
pression of gratification caused and the impressions made ’ them by 
all that they have seen. 

And first of all we have to say that it has been w'ith adr, .lation, bor¬ 
dering on amazement, that we have observed the facility and the accu¬ 
racy with which the children passed through the various cises of 
the school room. The manifestations of advancement in tl. ments 
of an English educ ition are to us simply surprising. In rea ug, geog¬ 
raphy, arithmetic, .md especially in wTiting, the accurate t ining ap¬ 
parent in all the classes, and the amount of knowledge dis, ayed, are 
in fullest proof, not only of skillful and successful teaching, i,at no less 
of aptitude and diligence on the part of the Indian children, v'onsider- 
ing the brief period during which the school has been in operation, and 
the fact that the greater portion of these children entered it in ; .vholly 
untutored condition, the advancement made by them, as evince;! n the 
examinations we have witnessed, are conclusive at least of thoi; -apa- 
bility of culture. We are fully pur.snaded that improvement eq 1 to 
that which we have witnessed in the ease of these children of the ; ms 
made in equal time by American children, would be regarded as" i le 
unusual. And when the difficulties of communication, consequent i on 
diversities of language are taken into account, we can but feel that ho 
results of which we have been the witnesses tc-day justify our judgun iit 
of them as amazing. 

What we have seen in the Mechanical Departments of the School has 
been matter of equal admiration. It was a hapiiy conception of Capt. 
Pratt to combine industrial education with the instructions of the school 
room. In this way the larger boys of the school are, while obtaining 
the elements of a good education, enabled to learn a useful trade. It is 
obvious to the least reflective that this must prove of incalculable ad¬ 
vantage to them when the time shall have come for them to rotuni to 
their respective tribes. Besides the ability it will give them in the 
matter of self-support, it can hardly fail to secure them enviable posi¬ 
tion and influence among their people. In the several branches of me¬ 
chanical activity now being carried on in connection with the school, 
we have been no less impressed with the aptness to learn, and with their 
skill in work, than we were with their mental cajiabilities. In harness-mak¬ 
ing, tailoring, wagon-making, carpentry, and in the tinner’s trade as also 
in printing, the products of their labors evince skill which we think will 
not suffer in comparison with that of our own people under like con¬ 
ditions. 

It but feebly expresses the judgment formed from what we have ob¬ 
served, to say that we regard the experiment made in this school to ed¬ 
ucate and every way improve Indian children a very remarkable success. 
In a little more than a year these children have been brought from a 
very low point of natural ignorance and barbarism to the possession of 
many of the benefits ftf civilization, while their capacity and their 
earnest desire, as well as that of many of their parents, for its fullest 
benefits, have been unmistakably shown. We cannot forbear the de¬ 
cided expression of our judgment tiiat this method of dealing with this 
unhappy people, is, by the results attained in this and kindred schools 
commended as eminently wise, and deserving of much wider adoption. 
In fact, we cannot hesitate to express our conviction that it ought to be 
made a fundamental feature of national policy in our future dcAling 
with the Indians tribes. 

In conclusion we desire to give distinct aud emphatic expression to 
our belief that the general management of this enteqirise is of the most 
excellent character. Capt. Pratt brings to his work rare intelligence in 
all that pertains to Indian character and to the requisites for its success¬ 
ful management. In him energy and enthusiasm are joined with a so¬ 
licitude almost parental for the children under his care. In him, as in¬ 
deed in all the teachers of the school, there seems a prevading desire for 
the well-being of every child; and both he and they are to be congratu¬ 
lated on the success of their arduous and faithful labors.” 

(Signed,) 

J. A. McCauley, President Dickinson College. 

Jos. Vance, Pastor First Presbyterian Church Carlisle, Pa. 

Wm. C. Levekett, Rector St. John’s Church, Carlisle, Pa. 

C. R. Agnew, M. D., New York City. 

F. E, Beltzhooveb, M. C., Carlisle, Pa. 

E. P. PiTCHEB, New York City. 

We propose, the ensuing winter, to give to a few of our more ad¬ 
vanced pupils normal instruction in teaching and to use them in prima¬ 
ry instruction, looking towards fitting them for teachers when they re 
turn to their tribes. 

INDUSTBIAL. 

I can repeat all that I Isaid in my last year’s report in regard to the 
[continued on third page.] 
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WI«<! Words for tlie Indians. 

“As I drove through these groiiids to-day, I wvs impressed with the 
thought that I was between the representatives of the parst and the fu¬ 
ture. 

Crippled and bent with service and years, those veterans in the Sol¬ 
dier’s Home, represent the past. You represent the future,—the fnUire 
of your race—a future made possible by the past, by these graves 
around us. 

Two pliases of the future strike me as I look over this assemblage. 
For I see another race here; a race from the far west. These two 
classes of people are approaching the great problem of humanity, which 
is Labor, from different sides. 

I would put that problem into four words; Jjfibor must be free. And 
for those of you from the far west, I would omit the last word in order 
to enforce the first lesson. To you I would say : Labor must he I —for 
you, for all. Without it there can be no civilization. The white race 
has learned that truth. They came here as pioneers, felled the forests 
and swept away all obstacles before them by labor Therefore to you I 
would say that without labor you can be nothing. The first text in 
your civilization is: LABOE MUST BE ! 

You of the African race have learned this text, but you learned it un¬ 
der the lash. Slavery taught you that labor must be. The mighty 
I'oice of war spoke out to you, and to us all that Labor must be forever 
free. 

The basis of all civilization is that Labor must be. The basis of 
everything great in civilization, the glory of our civilization, is that 
Labor must be free! 

I am glad to see that General Armstrong is working out this problem 
on both sides—reaching one hand to the South; and one hand to the 
West,—with all this continent of Anglo-Saxon civilization behind him; 
working it out in the only way it can ever be worked out; the way that 
will give us a country without sections ; a people without a stain.”— 
President Garfield's Speech at Hampton Institute, Va., June b, 1881 .— 
Southern Workman. 


The Cheyeiinea aii<l Arapahnea. 

Wo copy the following items in regard to the Cheyenne and Arapa¬ 
hoe Indians from the Indian Jourmd, published at Muskogee, Indian 
Teixitoi-y. We have sixty-six children from these tribes at this school, 
and they send about three hundred more to their agency schools. They 
have made a good start for civilized life within the last seven years. A few 
are doing something at agriculture and stock raising. Their greatest 
misfortunes are that only one-fourth of their children are provided with 
school privileges, when their treaty with the Government insures to them 
schools for all; aiid that their tenure of lands and homes is so uncer¬ 
tain, Their lands by treaty are “ set apart for the ab.solute and undis¬ 
puted use and occupation of the Indians herein named; * • and the 

United States now solemnly agrees that no persons except those herein 
authorized so to do, * * shall ever be permitted to pass over, settle 
upon, or reside in the territoi-y described in this article * * .” The 
Okkhoma invalers would override and nullify these obligations, and 
consign to greater savagery these uncivilized people who already feel 
that they have ample cause for perpetual hostility to the white race, be¬ 
cause of the many abridgments of former freedom and the total de- 
stuction of all former re.sources of life and support by that race. 

There were 211 freighting teams driven by Plains’ Indians unloaded 
last week at the Cheyenne Agency. Agent Jno. D. Miles keeps his In¬ 
dians busy at something useful, and they keep well out of mischief. 

Forty new farm wagons have been sold to Cheyenne and Anxpahoe In¬ 
dians within the past month, and eighty sets of new double harness. 
These were sold them on four months’ time, and payment guaranteed by 
Agent Jno. D. Miles. They will be paid for, and the owners will earn 
the money to do it. The agent has more applications for wagons and 
harness than he can fill. 

The Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian teamsters have hauled from Ar¬ 
kansas City to the agency and ft)r traders, over 200. (X)0 lbs. of freight, 
and to Ft. Reno over 400,000 lbs. Remember those are wild Indians! 
Who dare say after this that Indians wmnt work ? It is to their 
c 'edit they never lost a package that was given in their charge. 

Left Hand a chief of the Arapahoes, will enjoy the Pair this week wi.h 
his wife and children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yellow Bear, Arapahoe chief, are here with the 1 t le 
yellow bears to help to make the Fair a success. 

Chief Little Robe and family, of the Cheyenne.s, are studying the ways 
of their elder brothers, as shown at the Fair. 


OcroBEi IPt 1 


The Championship. 

No little interest was manifested w'hen it was announced that Starr 
and Scabby, two Cheyennes who have been at work on the brick yard 
under the"direction of Mr. Tieman, would mold on the after lOon of the 
Uth for the championship. The Agent offered a three-doUar hat to 
the one who should make the most brick within the hour, and Mr. Tieman 
put up a pocket knife for second best. Promptly at three o’clock Agent 
Miles gave the signal and the Indians commenced putting in their best 
heks, both starting off in good shape. It wa.s soon observable, however, 
that Starr was taking the lead, doing his work with skill and ea.se, while 
his competitor became somewhat excited aud lost labor. He was also 
hindered by his mud becoming too thin, through the carelessness or 
inexperience of his attendant. Rapid work was done, however, and off- 
bearers found plenty of occupation. At 4 o’clock time was ca.;ed and the 
brick counted. It was found that SlatT had made 82(:, wlide Scabby 
made 702. The prizes w'ere then given amid : athusiasm of both Indians 
and whites. Starr was a molder last year, while Scabby is a new man at 
the business, having made all told not more than 2i),0(K) brick. E\er_;- 
tliing considered we are willing to put this record against anything that 
can be shown by white men. In skiU and ease of execution Starr has 
few etjuals even among white molders. The contest was interesting 
throughout, and shows what Indians, under proper training, can accom¬ 
plish.— Cheyenne Transjmrter. __ 

On the 27th of September, tue pnucipai oi me Hampton Institute ex¬ 
pected to take a party of thirtyTudian youth ( brought here November 
.')th, 1878, by Capt. R. H. Pratt, under the orders of Hon. Carl Schurz, 
Secretary of the Interior,) to the.r homes in Dakota Territory, as fol¬ 
lows : 

One girl and three boys to Crow Creek Agency. 

Five boys to Lower Brule Agency. 

Four boys aud two girls to Yarkton Agency. 

Six boys and one girl to Fort Berthold Agency. 

One girl and two boys to Standing Rock Agency. 

Five boys to Cheyenne River Agency. 

These are all of the war-like Sioux tribe, and average 17 years of age; 
they have had a three years course of mental, moral and industrial 
training ; their time being about equally divided between labor and 
study. They have acquired a fair knowledge of our language, aud their 
work time has been devoted to house-work, agriculture and the trades. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. Hiram Price, has interested 
himself to secure employment for them. The policy of this depart- 
jnent is, other things being equal, to give Indians the preference in gov¬ 
ernment positions. Only by steady work can they be saved from the bad 
influences about the n ; that from white men beiug more to be dreaded 
than that from their own race. Many of them have wretched homes to 
go to. They must go ; it will be running a fearful gauntlet of tempta¬ 
tions. Through hard work aud the graoe of God they may succeed. 
Some will doubtless relap-se. Much depends on the Indian Agents, who 
are aijt to be better politicians than humanitarians. We are however 
sure that some of them will do all in their power. 

Missionaries aud teachers at the agencies are a great reliance; they 
will carefully watch over the returning ones. 

The result will be of deep interest. The experiment of Indian edu¬ 
cation at the East is to receive its final test. A report of the trip may 
be expected .—SouUiern Workman. 

Working; Siptvlt of our Buys. 

Casuisle Barkacks, Pa., September 19, 1881. 

De.ak Friend Capt. R. H. Pbatt. —I was try to ask you something 
without any write anote to you. But I sit down aud write a note to you 
this Monday morning. I always very happy when I see you every day. 
this winter. Last year I was lazy and have nothing to do ; and this time 
I want some work to do. I try to be a good boy every day long. I am 
glad to write a note to you. From your boy. 

Habvt White Shield. 

[From Chief Left Hand’s son who was returned to his home on ac¬ 
count of sickness June 20, 1881.] 

Chetenne and Ab.^pahoe Agency, 
Darlington, I. T. Oct. 8, 1881. 

Dear Friend Capt. Pratt : —This afternoon I am going to write to 
you a letter to let you know that I am very well indeed. I am always 
happy because I do not get sick any more, and now I am very anxious 
to know when I going back to Carlisle school. I am very anxious to go 
back there because I want to know how to work and learn everything 
that is good. Please tell me when I am going back to Carlisle. I now 
go to school this afternoon. I went to Sunday school yesterday and 
some Arapahoes were there, my father was too. He wants me to tell 
him about the good ways, but I do not know much about the good ways ye t 
aud I want to learn more and more that is the reason I want to go back 
there for to learn something what is good. I am your friend, 

U. S. Grant. 
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capacity and progress of our boys in the several industrial branches. 
There is no insuperable obstacle in the way of making skilful and prac¬ 
tical mechanics, capable farmers, Ac., Ac., of our Indian boys. The dif¬ 
ficulty of language overcome, and this may be within the second year of 
training, Indian boys, are, in my judgment, as apt pupils at agricult¬ 
ural, mechanical or any of the ordinary labor pursuits, as white boys. 
I have brought the best tests to bear and find this judgment uniformly 
sustained. In part confirmation of this,reports of committees at the re¬ 
cent county fair are hereto appended. 

We have found it better to work half days and to give the other half 
to school room exercises instead of two days work and four of school as 
last year. Under this system we have.lo carpenters, 10 blacksmiths and 
wagonmakers, 11 saddlers, 10 shoemakers, 8 tinuer.s, G fiiilors. 2 bakers 
3 printers, a total of G5 apprentices, the results of whose labor appear in 
the following statistics of the work shops, viz : 


SHOE SHOP. 


From January 1880, to September 31, 1881. 

To leather and material, 8786 161 By 2,083 prs. tioota A shoes repaired, 81,401,00 

Pay instructor, 680 00 160 prs. shoes made, 262 50 

Pay apprentices, 186 50 _ 


1,652 741 


Balance in favor Shoe Shop, 


1,754 00 
101 26 


Material, 

Pay instructor. 
Pay apprentices, 


TIN SHOP. 

From April 1,1880, to September 31, 1881. 

8700 02|Tinvvaro shipped to agencies, 


Balance in favor of Tin Shop, 


8844 34 
254 24 
830 00 

1,028 58 
81 27 


• - - HARNESS SHOP. 

From .April 1, 1880, to September 31,1881. 


Supplies, material, &c., 
Pay instructor, 

Pay apprentices. 


2,503 16 101 sot 
000 00 13 di.z 
267 10 Woi k ( 

3,670 26 


3 doutde harness, 83,00) 45 

bri-lles, 104 45 

)li carriage and spring wagon 
nimmings, 60 00 


4,060 00 

Balance in favor of Harness Shop, 300 61 


Material, 

Pay instructor. 
Pay apprentices, 


WAGON AND BLACKSMITH SHOP. 

From February 2, 1880, to September 31, 1881. 

81,118 81 Wagons shipped to agencies, &c., 
005 00 I’lows, harrows, &c., for farm 
381 74 Hose carriage for school, 

-llepai 

■ 2,405 55 


82,270 00 
60 00 
60 03 
300 (K) 


2,600 00 

Balance in favor of Wag)n and 
I Blacksmith Shop, 104 45 

The carpenter and the tailor shop have each more than paid all their ex¬ 
penses in the improvements made and the supplies required by the 
school. Our farm results have been as satisfactory as the season would 
admit. The expenses—rent, labor, and seeds—have amounted to $2,347, 
while the income has amounted to $2,477.75, leaving a credit balance in 
favor of the farm of $130.75. I had fully expected to meet the rent of 
the farm in my potato crop alone, but the drought prevented. 

Under your orders we have shipped to forty-two different Indian 
agencies articles of our manufacture, as follows, viz: 4110 pint cups, 50 
one-quart funnels, 117 one-quart pans, 1,373 quart cups, 73 two-quart 
funnels, 250 two-quart pudding pans, 395 two-quart coffee boilers, 1,188 
ten-quart pads, 313, two-quart pans, 427 four-quart coffee boilers, 310 
fourteen-quart pails, 54 ten-quart pans, 152 six-quart coffee-boilers, 117 
fourteen-quart pans, 183 sets double harness, 10 halters, 2 spring wagons, 
2 carriages. Representing a total value of $6,333.46, governed by your 
Indian Department contract prices. 

By authority of the Department 109 of our students were placed in 
white families, mostly farmers, during the vacation. Previous experi¬ 
ence indicated that very great benefits attended the individualizing pro¬ 
cess of taking the student away from association with those who spoke 
his own language and placing him where he could hear and speak noth¬ 
ing but English, of removing him from those who were on the same 
level of having to learn civilized habits to a position where he would be 
the only exception and where all his surroundings would lift him up. 

The results have fully justified our most hopeful expectations. At 
the close of the vacation the students thus placed out have returned 
wonderfully improved in English speaking, more self-reliant and stimu¬ 
lated to^reaterTndustry. 


We copy from letters received the following, as giving a fair average 
of the esteem which our students gained from those who furnished 
them homes during vacation : 

The two Indian boys, Davis and Darlington left under m 3 ' charge by 
3-0U, from the 18th of June to the 25th of September, 1881, have given 
perfect satisfaction in every particular, aud their conduct deserves the 
kindest regards and the highest praise. Henry Kratz. 

In returning Wm. Snake to your care and to school, I wish to sa 3 ' to 
you respecting his conduct while with me, that I have found him in all 
respects etpial to white lads of his age, aud iu some points quite above 
them. He is quiet, orderlv', respectful, ijuick to learn, not meddlesome, 
attentive to what is assigned him to do aud can be irn^ted. He has be¬ 
come a member of our family. We are attached to him and are sorry 
to part with him, but for his sake gladly return him to school and wish 
him good success. E. Dye. 

John Shields has given entire satisfaction. I would rather have him 
than one half the white men about here to work for mo, and am soiTy 
to part with him. Arthi:r B. Smith. 

This is Samuel’s day for departure from us for school. We regrt>t 
his going very much, as we have become very much attached to him. 
He has been very faithful, obedient, industrious aud a very good hoy. 
I would be pleased to have him come back next vacation. 

Simon H, Engije. 

The Indian boy John D. Miles you sent me from Carlisle Indian 
Training School, on the 27th of last May, I have fouml to be honest, 
and willing to do moi'e work than any boy of his size and age, 1 have 
ever had in an experience of tweuty-fivc years farming. He has never 
given us trouble in any way. Stephen Betz, Ju. 

Iu returniug the Indian girl Leah Roadtraveler to your care, it affords 
me considerable pleasure that I can say she has been obedient, cliecrful 
and apt iu the learning of household duties. Mary Ann Davis. 

Cora’s visit has beeu very satisfactory and pleasant to us. She has 
been a good worker, aud always did her work well. She had two or 
three spells of being cross aud disobedient, but they soon passed over, 
and the last few weeks we have passed very pleaKantl 3 ' together. Wo 
got to understand each other better. M. E. Longshore. 

I will now send Cyrus home, but hate to part with him as he is the 
best boy I had among thirteen boys, and I thouglit as much of him and 
more thau any bo 3 ' 1 had. I paid him the tame wages I j aid the rest. 

G. W. Miller. 

Hayes has alwa 3 's beeu a good boy to work. He soon loams aud he 
does bis work well. Veiy seldom any cause to find fault about that. 
I thiuk but very few while boys of his ago aud cxperieuce would do as 
well. I have often had to admire with what precision he accomj)lished 
the different jobs, some of which I suppose he Lad no knowledge of 
before. Abram R. Vail. 

Sam. Scott’s conduct and character during his stay with ns was unex¬ 
ceptionable, aud iu appreciation of bis servit es willsu}’ that if he wishes 
to spend another vacation with us we would be pleased to have him 
do so. J. E. Wiley. 

Six girls and twenty-three boys have been allowed to remain in families 
through the winter. They will assist in the duties of the farm and the 
household for their board aud will attend the public schools, thus 
having advantages for learning civilized habits and gaining knowledge 
far better thau we can give at this school. This imlividualizing seems 
incomparabl}' the most hojieful, because the most rapid aud complete 
plan. I gi-atefully reiiort the hearty cooperation aud interest of the many 
friends who have thus taken our children aud treated them as their own. 

In this connection it is worthy of special notice that the school directors 
in one locality raised the objection of aliens against free admission to 
the public schools for our Indian children and submitted the question to 
the State Superintendent by whom it was decided that they were entitled 
to the privileges of Pennsylvania public schools. The final question as 
to the future of the Indian is how shall he be fitted to take his place as 
a citizen in this country, a man among men, when he shall no longer 
be treated like a spoiled child alternately petted and punished, but 
when he shall have alike the privileges, freedom and responsibilities of 
other citizens. Common sense would seem to say that he should first 
be made to understand what will be expected of him, what manner of 
being he will come in competition with and bo educated up to the 
strength he will need in the changed struggle for existence. This is 
knowledge he cannot gain so long as he is sedulous!}' kept from oppor¬ 
tunity for actual comparison. 

ECONOMY. 

In his native state the Indian seems almost wholly devoid of prudence 
or forethought. If the wants of the present are supplied he gives not a 
thought to the future. Lessons in economy and thrift are therefore of 
the utmost importance to our Indian students. As a step in this direction 
I have instituted a system of savings. The apprentice boys and girls 
have been paid as allowed by Department regulations at the rate of six¬ 
teen and two-thirds cents per day when actually employed. Besides 
the stimulus in their work this has given opportunity for lessons in the 
proper use of money. 

Three months ago after having many times previously explained to the 
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htiideats the U4e aadbaaefit of saving at least a portion of their earnings 
an a;x»unt to their credit was opened with a saving bank in town. Each 
student who makes a depo.sit has a small bank book which he keeps him¬ 
self and brings once a month if he wishes to make an additional deposit. 
.Some of the students receive money from their parents and friend.s, others 
have earned something from families during vacation. They too make 
dep<*sit8. There is commendable pride in these savings. The total sum 
thus placed at interest amounts to and this system if coutinued 

with its present success will insure to the students when they return to 
their homes sums sufficient to be of value in helping them to estabhsh 
themselves in civilized pursuits. 

nisciPUiNE. 

The plan of trying boys guilty of any serious offense by a court mar- 
martial, using the older and most intelligent as a court, has been con¬ 
tinued succe.ssfully. The memliers of the court martial are detailed 
from the cadet officers, care being taken to secure aa impart! al selection 
from tlie various tribes. Charges are preferred against the prisoner, 
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mUnJpi^^ent is now completed, giving us the large room on the 
second floor and a third story l.a+x34 feet, divided into sixteen comfort¬ 
able rooms ample to accommodate forty-eight girls. 

We have fitted up two additional school rooms, and now have ten 
rooms for school purposes with the necessary desks, blackboards and 
school apparatus sufficient for the accommodation of 300 pnpUs, which 
is a.s large a number as can be profitably managed here. At least half 
this number should be girls. 

One of the old cavalry stables near to the boy’s quarters has been 
floored with the best quality of pitch pine lumber. Its dimensions are 
lG‘^x39 feet A division covering 50 feet at one end has been made and 
this has been fitted up as a reading room and place of evening resort for 
the boys The remaining 112 feet has been provided with gymnastic 
apparatus, so that the boys may in bad weather and out of working and 
study hours have an agreeable, instructive and health promotmg place 
of amusement. Regular physical instruction is given and from all that 


the court examines witnesses, hears the defense, fixes the degree of 
guilt and recommends a punishment. The record of proceedings made 
by the junior member of the court is transmitted to the Superintendent 
for approval or disapproval of its findings. The punishments recom¬ 
mended have been wisely determined and rusually accomplished the good 
sought. 

Devoted and untiring motherly care over our girls by the matron and 
teachers has promoted the affectionate obedience and good manners of 
the best family life. 

GIRLS. 

It is impossible to over estimate the importance of careful training for In¬ 
dian girls, for with the Indians, as with other peoples, the home influence 
js prevailing the one. The labor and expense of educating Indian boys 
while the girls are left untaught is almost entirely thrown away. Of 
what avail is it that the man be hard-working and industrious, providing 
by his labor food and clothing for his household if the wife unskilled in 
cookery, unused to the needle, with no habits of order or neatness, makes 
what might be a cheerful, happy homo, only a wretched abode of filth 
and squalor ? Is it to be wondered at that he succumbs under the burden 
and is dragged down to the common level ? It is the women who cling 
most tenaciously to heathen rites and superstitions, and perpetuate them 
by their instructions to the children. John Ross, under whoso govern¬ 
ment the Cherokees were so many years a progressive, prosperous peo 
]de, attributedthe comparative failure of the early educational efforts for 
that people to the fact that nothing was done for the girls. No real 
progress was made until girls as well as boys received civilized training. 

Perhaps one rea.son why the tendency to neglect the girls has been sc 
great in the past is that the training of girls involves care and responsi¬ 
bility so much greater. A boy, in addition to the lessons in the school 
room, is taught some one useful trade, the girl who is to be a good 
housekeeper must acquire what is equal to several trades. She must 
loam to sew and to cook, to wash and iron, she must leam lessons of 
neatness, order and economy, for without a practical knowledge of all 
these she cannot make a home. 

The results of the training given our eighty-seven girls are, thus far, 
equally satisfactory with the progress of ihe boys. By a regular system 
of details each girl takes her turn in the different departments of house¬ 
hold training. They take care of their own and the teacher’s rooms, 
and liave hours for practical lessons in the kitchen, dining room and 
laundry. In the sewing room a number of the large girls cut and fit 
garments. Forty-five are expert in running the sewing machine and 
all are taught plain sewing and especially mending. The task of re¬ 
pairing garments for so large a school is a very heavy one. The stock¬ 
ings are darned each week by the small girls, w'hose skill and neatness 
are unexcelled. 

BUILDINGS, &c. 

Our hospital accommodations since the organization of the school 
have been very objectionable. This will soon be remedied by the com¬ 
pletion of onr new hospital allowed by the Department. 

Necessarily there were many changes to be made in buildings erected 
for military purposes to make them suitable for the school. These 
changes have now mostly been completed. 

Daring the year I have placed in the two large buildings used for 
boy’s (piarter.s a system of steam heating at an expense of $800 to the 
Department and $l,r)00 more from charitable sources. 

The girl’s quarters were found inadequate to their needs and a room 
for lecture and study purposes in the same building large enough to ac¬ 
commodate them all was a great want. The Department having in¬ 
formed me that no money could be allowed for this purpose and that I 
.night seek to accomplish it through charity, I laid the matter before 
our friends and secured $:’.,000 for the purpose. I then called for bids 
for au addition of one «tory to the building with the necessary changes 
to give the large room and other conveniences de.sired, and let the eon- 


in athletic prowess. . 

The expense of these improvements, amounting to $6.">6.37, having 
been denied by the Department, the means therefore was secured 
through friends of the school. 

The total amount of cash donations, for ad purposes, has been 
$.■>,781.21. The greater part of this has been given by friends of the 
school after a personal examination of its work. This large and benev¬ 
olent interest is most encouraging and calls for special notice by the 

Department. , mi. i 

Thirty-two of our boys are under twelve years of age. These have 
been placed under the supervision of a matron who occupies quarters 
with them and gives them motherly care. Their improvement in health, 
deportment, Ac., has been quite marked. 

Finding much difficulty in obtaining a suitable person to act as disci¬ 
plinarian for the larger boys, I determined to place Etahdleuh Doan- 
moe, a Kiowa, and the only remaining of the former Florida prisoners, 
in charge of them. In this responsible position he has shown himself 
capable, efficient, and trustworthy. 

One of the older Sioux girls gives excellent satisfaction as assistant to 
the matron. 

The practice of encouraging the pupils m attendance at the different 
churches in town, as reported last year, has been continued and the 
boys have kept up their attendance at the different Sunday schools. 
Twenty-two of our boys'and ten of our girls are now members of the 
different churches, and the general religious tone of the school is ex- 

^^I^do not feel that the results of training pupils after the short period of 
instruction that they have thus far been under in the East, is any ma¬ 
terial test of results, because of the very limited number that have been 
returned, and the very brief time they have been under instruction, but 
we are frequently questioned in regard to this matter. I have asked an im¬ 
partial .statement from Agents Miles and Hunt who have charge of the 
only agencies to which we have sent any number. Their replies speak 
for themselves, and are hereto appended. 

The baud which I reported in my last has continued to improve, and 
the musical ability developed is a matter of astonishment. 

The system of monthly reports to parents has been continued during 
the year and in addition, as soon as the students were able, they have 
been required to write a monthly' letter home to accompany these re¬ 
ports. The letters received by the children from their parents, as well 
as those from the parents to me direct, are full of growing interest and 
good sense on this matter of education. The following expressions from 
parents show the drift of these sentiments. 

The father of two of our httle girls, who is a prominent man 
I among his people, writes expressing earnest appreciation and gratitude 
for the advantages they are receiving and then he continues as follows : 
‘‘I send thanks, with the kindest wishes and good feeling, for the care 
and attention given all Indian students yon have in your school, let 
them be of whatever nation or tribe they may, for I am satisfied that 
all any nalioa or tribe of Indians in North America needs to be equal to 
any other race of people is education and opportunity, or in other 
words, enlightenment, and from what I have learned there is no better 
place where the same may be attained than the Carlisle Training 
School.” Another father whose son is an apprentice in the harness shop, 
writes, asking Capt. Pratt to ‘ ‘ advise the boys when they come home 
from the States to bring a fine calf with them in place of bringing a 
six-shooter and belt full of cartridges. It will show then that they in¬ 
tend to try to make something.’’ Another father writes to his boy. 
“Never do any thing wrong, in school study hard, when you go to 
work do all you can to please your teachers, there is nothing like a 
good name, be kind, be quick, be smart, get your lesson well, be 
bold in action and bold to speak. Down your head to no one. If I 
live to see you come home I wish ymu to be improved in mannere and 


tract to the lowest bidder at $3,750. 


ways.” 
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During the year our school has continued to attnxct wide spread in- 
terest, and has received numerous visits from prominent persons, edu¬ 
cational and other bodies. Among the more noteworthy was that of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature who by resolution of both houses adjourned 
over one day for the purpose, and the visit of the Duke of Sutherland 
and his party, 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Carlisle school has in its keeping children from twenty-four different 
tribes. If the treaties of the United States Government with most of 
these tribes are in any degree binding, their educational claims and 
neglects are matters of no little rhoment. The treaty clauses in favor 
ef education framed by the large and important commission of which 
General W. T. Sherman was chairman, and which are a part of the 
treaties ratified in 18(;8 with the Sioux, Navajoes, Apaches, Utes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, Arapahoes, Crows, Shoshones, Bannocks and Paw¬ 
nees, now our most troublesome tribes, are in w’ords almost identical in 
each case, as follows: “In order to insure the civilization of the tribe 
entei'ing into the treaty the necessity of education is admitted, especially 
by such of them as are or may be settled on said agricultural reservation 
and they therefore pledge themselves to compel their children, male and 
female, between the ages of six and sixteen years to attend school; and 
it is hereby made the duty of the agent for said Indians to see that this 
stipulation is strictly complied with; and the United States agrees that 
for every thirty children between said ages who can be induced or com¬ 
pelled to attend school, a house shall be provided and a teacher compe¬ 
tent to teach the elementary branches of an English education shall be 
furnished, who will reside among said Indians and faithfully dischai-ge 
his or her duties as a teacher. The provisions of this article to continue 
for not less than twenty years.” 

These tribes aggregate a population of about 70,000 of which 15,000 
are children of school age. The complete fulfilment of these treaties 
would render necessary 500 school houses, which at an average cost of 
say $800 each, probably half the real cost at those remote points, would 
aggregate $100,000. 500 teachers at $G00 per annum each for thirteen 

years would make $.3,900,000. Books and school material for 15,000 
children at $10 per year each for thirteen years, would make $1,9.50,000. 
Of course these children could not attend school without being clothed 
and fed. $100 per year each would be a small sum for this purpose. 
This amount for 15,000 children for thirteen years would reach the sum 
of $19,500,000. The grand total would be $‘25,750,000. This is a 
small estimate of the sum actually due these Indians on account of fail¬ 
ure to carry out the educational treaty agreements which are the one 
thing the Commissioner, the Congress, and the President declared would 
“insure their civilization.” From this account might be deducted 
the moiety that has been expended in this direction. Ton per cent, 
would be a large estimate of this, leaving an actual balance due the In¬ 
dians, for educational purposes, of $23,175,000. The injury dene by 
the U. S. Government to this large number of Indian boys and girls 
who have grown up during this period, by withholding this promised 
and valuable intelligence, and actual injury and loss to the country from 
their having been an ignorant,paujeer, peace disturbing, life destroying, 
and impoverishing, instead of an intelligent, producing element could not 
be stated in figures. 

Whether it is good public policy to place upon them the grave duties 
of citizenship before the civilization, intelligence and ability of citizen¬ 
ship is educated aud trained into them is very questionable. 

No educational work for the Indians will be successful in any considera¬ 
ble degree until the numbers educated shall form a majority of the whole. 
A small minority will always occupy a forlorn position. Public opinion 
controls and the majority controls that. A veneering of training and 
education which may be accomplished in a three years’ course equally 
breeds failure. Theory must be ground in with practice. It is not the 
fear that we may educate the children away from sympathy with their 
former savagery that should prevail, but rather the fear that we may 
fall short of getting enough of training into the particular subject to en¬ 
able him to stand and to compete in civilized life. 

K the one city of Philadeiphia supports schools and gives education to 
103,000 children, as it does, to maintain its civilization, it seems a crimi¬ 
nality for the United States to promise and then neglect to give its 50,000 
Indian children the education which the Government' itself says will 
“ insure their civilization. ” 

The. great need is education for the whole. Whenever that shall be 
determined upon the best where and how will be easily developed. If 
freedom and citizenship are to be their lot then the surroundings of 
freedom and good citizenship during education would seem the best to 
equip them for that lot. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. H. PRATT, 

1st Lieut. 10th CJav’ry, in charge. 


As I close my roiiortfor the mail I am in receipt of th c following letter, 
with inclosure as stated, which is so forcible an iulicatiou of the grow¬ 
ing sentiment in favor of Indian education that I make this addition. 

OCTOBEK 14, 1881. 

“Sib; —I have a sum, .$1000,1 wish used exclusively for the education 
of Indian females. May I ask you to so apply it. Perhaps this is nither 
out of business habit to presume on a favorable answer, but hearing of 
your warm interest in the welfare of the Indiams, I flatter myself you 
will kindly grant my request. Hoping your benevolent labor may bo 
crowned w'ith success and you may reap the reward of seeing those so 
long wronged rise to a happier condition. Respectfully, 

P. S. Can you give me any information of Inent. Wilkinson and his 
institution for Indians at Forest Grove Oregon'?” 

To the Board of Managers of the Cumberland County Agricidtural Soriety: 

The committee on class No. 45 make the following report concerning 
the exhibit by the Indian Training School, Carlisle Barracks, under 
charge of Capt. R. 11. Pratt: 

The school had on exhibition a large and most creditable display of 
articles manufactured exclusively by the girls and boys of that institu¬ 
tion. They consisted of clothing, tinwire, boots, shoes, harness, black¬ 
smith work, doors, sash spokes, light wagon, both wood and iron work 
having been done by the Indians. There w ere also exhibitions of 
liemnanship, free hand drawing and pottery decomtion. The articles 
manufactured gave evidence of taste and skill, as well as thorough work¬ 
manship. The boys have worked at their trades only from six to four¬ 
teen months so that their proficiency is quite remarkable. Some of them, 
we understand, earned money and paid their way to this school in order 
to secure the benefits of its training. It was conceded that this display 
formed one of the chief features of our exhibition and that it was uni¬ 
versally admired and commended by visitors as well e.xciting their won¬ 
der. The committee in making this report believe that they will express 
the sentiment of our entire community in stating that the facility with 
which the Indians acquire knowledge of the several trada.s and the rn- 
diinent:j of an English education, the zeal, patience aud industry exhib¬ 
ited by them, have been a matter of astonishment, and demonstrate the 
possibility of tran.sforjning them into intelligent, industrious aud capa¬ 
ble citizens. 

It is also a matter of note that this large collection of boys and girls, 
numbering nearly 300, are as orderly and well behaved as any school 
we have known, and that not a single vicioin or even indecorous act on 
their part has ever been observed during their visits to our borough or 
in their intercourse with our citizens. 

The work of Capt. R. H Pratt and his assistants deserves the atten¬ 
tion of the thoughtftil and patriotic as well as humane citizens of our 
country. 

We award a diploma to each ds 2 >artment represented in the e.xhibit and 
$10 to be divided by the Sui)erintendent of the school among the most 
worthy children. 

W. F. Sadleb, 

J. Zeameb, 

Wm. Sen.sem.in. 

The committee on class 32 wagons.Ac., make the following report. 

We desire especially to call attention to the exhibit of the Indian 
Training School as deserving of special notice, a number of the articles 
exhioited coming under class 32. 

They show not only skill and proficiency in workmanship, but a 
progress remarkable in this race. From careful examination of their 
work the Committee are of the opinion that it compared favorably with 
any work of its kind exhibited. 

J. P. Brinule, 

A. H. Parkeb. 

Alpbed Heuston, 

Committee. 

United States Indian Service, 

Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Agency, 
Anadarko, I. T., Sept. 30, 1881. 

Capt. R. H. Pbatt, Carlisle, Pa., 

Sir: —Your esteemed favor of 21st., making inquiry about our re¬ 
turned boys is to hand, and from the general purjiort of your letter I 
suppose you refer to the four boys. Tone ke-uh, Ohet-toint, Zotom and 
Ta-a-wa-ite, and not to the original lot of returned Florida boys. I shall 
write plainly. 

Tone-ke-uh is a perfect failure. I have tried him at everything, but 
he breaks down and goes off of his own accord, unable to forego the 
cherished allurements of indolent camp life. I rarely ever see him now 
wearing coat or pants, but usually wrapped in a sheet, much soiled, and 
seems to have no ambition beyond it. 
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O-het-toint Las done better than any cf the four, thoufjh at tiincH he 
in ready to tube a fstej) ba'kwards, and needn a paternal, watchful and 
nihlaining hard to urge li.ru forward and up to hia best rapabilities. 

La«t year I gave him a room in IhcKchcol as teacher, and he did well. 
I use him now goii g out and working among his people collecting 
children for wheed, and though too early to judge tairly of what he can 
accomplish, I am looking forward with great hope cf his success. He 
has a well-balanced mind, and I am ejuite sure he wants to do right, a.s 
I have always found him truthful, and can trust him without fear of 
liaving my confidenee miiji’aeed. 

Zo-term, probably the brightest cf the k t, returned to his people in 
May last, at a very uz foitui ate time just upon the eze of their depart¬ 
ure to the annual medicine dance, when all was excitement, and more 
than ordinary inter est was felt in the ceremony this year, because it w'as 
to be sujiplemented by a great influx cr return of buttalo promised them 
by one of their young Medicine-men. The discussion of this subject 
among them was all absorbing, and nearly all sincerely believed the great 
event would take place at the time appointed. The temptation to be 
j/resent was too great and Zo-tc in fell into the current and was soon 
beyond the reach of any restraining influence, going out from the Agency 
alx)ut 100 miles, and if not taking part in the observance of the rites 
and ceremonies of the dance, it was plainly evident that he still 
entertair ed a great reverence for the savage superstitions of his people, 
and I am much inclined to believe that during the summer, and especial¬ 
ly during the six weeks out at the dance, he retrograded perceptibly. 
He is now, however, doing well, atid we hope the disappointment and 
cliagrin of his people over the failure of the promised resizlts of the 
dance, and his own humiliation in taking part, will have a good effect 
and that he will profit by this experience, and be prepared to resist even 
greater temptations in the future. 

Ta-a-wsy-ite, Comanche, who returned here with Zo-tom, showed much 
courage and strength at first, and strong hopes were felt that he would 
continue as a good example, aud beco.me a leading man whom his peo¬ 
ple would respect and follow, but there seems to be a falling off from the 
stamlard and lately even the kind words and warm personal efforts of 
Mr. Wicks almost fail to make an impression, and I very much fear that 
our fond hopes will not be realized. 

I have stated each case as I see it, and though more or less disappointed 
by setting too high the possibihties of this or that particular one, I am 
not by any means discouraged, but feel the greater necessity for persistent 
and well directed effort. We all know' the many obstacles in the way of 
a young man retui'uiag to his people, in a dress that their prejudices 
condemn as unfit to wear, and with a change of habits wliicb only adds 
to the force of the ridicule excited by the white man’s apparel. To 
successfully resist the force of ridicule so general as this requires great 
strength of character, aud even among our own people, who proudly 
boast of a high civilization, there are few indeed who would not yield if 
exposed to the same influences. 

We all, no doubt, expect to reap too rich or too sudden a hat vest, over 
looking meantime, in the constant care aud absorbing nature of the 
work of briugiug a savage people to the ways of civilized life, and per¬ 
haps too often measuring our hopes by the amount of earnest effort 
employed, that so grand and great n scheme is not accomplished in one 
generation, and that under the most favorable conditions, the most 
effective processes, however intelligently dii-ected, are so slow in their 
operation, or in yielding visible results that a little impatience is some¬ 
times excusable. 

My faith, however, iu the policy now pursued in the line of education 
is uudiminished and evidence of the great amount of good already 
accomplished has created a public sentiment iu its favor that must largely 
influence future administration of the Government in giving increased 
facilities for this purpose, aud I feel sanguine that the new administration 
just begun will do all that is possible in this direction with whatever 
zneaus are now or may hereafter be pi'ovided by Congress. 

Very respectfully, 


P. B. Hunt, 

U. S. Ind. Agent. 


United States Indian Service, 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, 

Ind. Tee., September 28, 1881. 

Capt. R. H. Pratt, Carlisle, Pa., 

Dear Captain: —Replying to your favor of the 21st inst., requesting 
“ facts” in regard to the good or bad conduct of your returned pupils, 
and what has become of them since their return. I will go a little be¬ 
yond and outside the limits of your incpiiry—and I embrace others than 
pupils because you were connected with these people, and are in a 
measure responsible for the results. 

First. Of the returned Florida prisoners who reached the agency 
April, 1878, Ma-uim-ic died last winter, after living faithfully on the 


“Road” given him in Florida. His son. Howling Wolf, after promis¬ 
ing well for a short time after his return, relapsed into his former ways, 
and is to-day as uncivilized, but not as hostile, as he ever was. Little 
Medicine still holds the position of captain cf Indian police, and is faith¬ 
ful to duty and earnest in his desire to do right as when he returned. 
Antelope and Left Hand are on the police force and also engaged in 
freighting, furnishing teams to younger members of their families. 
Medicine Water andRising Bull are freighters. Come-uh-see-vah is doing 
nothing. Meat, Nocomista, Chief Killer, White Man and Star are, and 
have been for the past three 3 ears, w'orking for the Government at 
such work as can be found at an agency like this for them to do. This 
includes weU digging, brick making, wood cutting, teaming, herding, 
cultivating corn, and all kinds of manual labor. No complaints are 
heard. They are foremost in taking new regulations as their guide and 
no greater amount of work could be obtained from the same number of 
white men. Star is the leader in everything, and as an evidence of the 
amount of work he can do I send you the inclosed article, taken from 
the Trarufporter. 

Second. Of the school children and gzmwn pupils who have returned. 

Little Chief is in the agency physician’s office as interpreter and assis¬ 
tant and is rendering good service ; lives like a white man, dresses like 
one and in all ways shows he holds fast to what he has learned and is 
still learning, for he keeps up his studies and correspondence. 

Matches is also employed at the agency and holds fast to his faith. 
He is rendering great service as interpreter for the missionary here and 
his example and influence are good. 

Roman Nose is just the same. No signs of a relapse. 

Cohoe is hard at work exemplifying his faith in civilization as the 
best ‘ way ’ by acting and working as white men do. 

Bear’s Heart is at present on the sick-list having over-heated himself 
in helping unload a train. His whole heart is for progress among his 
people, aud both by preaching and practice he endeavors to help his 
people forward. 

Soaring Eagle and White Bear are the only ones wno seem to have 
lost ground, and they more from lack of opportunity than perhaps from 
lack of spirit. 

Tich-ke-matse is in the employ of the Smithsonian Institute and is now 
with Mr. Cushing in Arizona or New Mexico making collections for 
that institution. 

Henderson is with the Rev. Mr. Harvey as assistant and interpreter 
in his mission school just opened here. Grant, still unwell, is occupy¬ 
ing a similar place in the Arapahoe school, while Bob is employed at 
the Clieyenne school. Galpin is stiU sick. 

The others who have returned have died, being sent home, generally, 
by reason of consumption. 

On the whole the results have been good. The influence of these 
bo 3 's and men have been for good, for progress and for peace, and 
when the whole mass shall have been thoroughly leavened by contact 
with these educated and civilized Indians, graduates of Carlisle, Hamp. 
ton and kindred schools, the progress of the whole tribe will be rapid, 
for they will aid us in removing the stumbling blocks of superstition 
and fear which now blockade the way. 

A few may iu the future, as in the past, faU by the way, but I be¬ 
lieve and trust the great majority will go forward, and as the ranks of 
those now here are swelled by accessions from your school and from 
other sources, the ridicule now bestowed on these conscientious pio- 
ners will cease, and their labors will be lightened. I have given you 
every instance of failure, but I may have passed over the names of a 
few who have never faltered. The results are a perfect vindication, in 
my judgment, of the wisdom of establishing the school, and I congratu¬ 
late j'ou upon the plain evidences of your success. 

Yours truly, 

Jno. D. Miles, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 

General I'leasanton’s Views. 

During a recent social conversation with the distinguished cavalry offi¬ 
cer General Pleasanton, I asked his opinion of Indian matters. He at 
once said : “The American Indian policy is radically wrong, and the 
British policy right. The Indian is a native American and should have 
had all the rights of citizenship fi-om the start. He should have had a 
home guaranteed him, and he should have been protected in it as sa¬ 
credly aud securely as any white man is in his farm. He should have 
been held individually responsible for his acts, and we as the superior 
in civilization, owed it to him to treat the Indian kindly, and extend the 
advantages of our civilization to him. The policy of holding a whole 
tribe responsible for the action of a single Indian is an outrage on justice. 
If an Indian kills a white man or steals a horse from a white man that 
Indian should be help responsible, but not his tribe, and if we had adopted 
that course and also rigidly punished all white men who robbed or mur¬ 
dered Indians, we should have had no Indian wars. The native, 
uncorrupted Indian is a noble character, wdth a pure and strong sense of 
justice. But it is the injustice, of the treatment received and the 
demoralizing influence of bad w'hite men that develop the bad traits in 
Indian character and crush out the native manhood .”—Council Fire. 
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The Pa\» nees. 

The Coiamis.sioner of Indian Affairs, in his report for this year says 
“ Ai the Pawnee Agency but little progress is noted. Of all the Indians 
in the Territory the Pawnees have practically made the least advance. 
Under the very best auspices and under the best of agents their progress 
at no time has been encouraging, and to-day they are far removed from 
civilization.” 

When the Pawnees made their first treaty with our Government in 
1832 they numbered, according to their census, l‘2,0i)(). \Va.shiugtou 
Irving repre.sents them as being a bold and warlike tribe and at the 
first passage of Lewis and Clarke across the continent as being the ter¬ 
ror of the prairies. That they are always brave to face their foe I think 
all our army officers who have commanded them as scouts will tastify. 
But they early learned the power of our nation and hare never been 
openly in arms against us as a people. 

At the time of the ratification of their treaty a number of their lead¬ 
ing chiefs and braves went to Washingto.i, and that they profited by 
what they saw and heard they gave abundant proof to their missionaries 
who went among them soon after. 

Their treaty secured to us the right of way for emigrant trains across 
their hunting grounds on the south side of the Platte, they promising to 
remove their villiages to the north side of that river, a stipulation with 
which, owing to the weakness of our Govern\nent, they never complete¬ 
ly fulfilled, greatly to their detriment. After meeting the first emigrant 
trains that passed them as they were out on a summer huut so ue iu- 
formed their mi.-..sioaaries on their return that they need never go back 
to their homes for they had seen their whole moving village going west. 
But one who had been to Washington said, “ Not so, why you could be¬ 
gin when you were a child to walk through the villages of the waite 
men and walk till you were gray headed^ and yog wauidmot. be ttufough i 
the half of them then.”^ It was those who had been to Washington who I 
induced their people to work by the side of the white men in the field 
and at that early day even the sons of chiefs were found ready to take 
oxen and plow their ground. It was a man who had been to Washing¬ 
ton who gave the first girl to form a nuclues for a school, chang ng her 
name from Sps-roots (a short girl) to (Stoo-to-rah-pa pitch-ish (a metal 
road) in memory of his rides upon railroads. It was one who had been 
to Washington who set the example to his people of showing deference ' 
to the white women in various ways; but laughable was the invitation 
to sit on the same cushion with him in his lodge as he had been thus 
honored by the ladies in Washington: even though the seat be declined 
with the thought that a sofa would present a larger surface than a cush¬ 
ion in an Indian lodge. Thus in many ways did all the people show the 
impression that was being made upon them by iheir new found friends. 
They were confiding and affectionate, but not servile, and great was the 
hope for their rapid improvement. 

On leaving their villages on the south side of the Platte Government 
pledged them protection from their enemy, the Sioux, but no such pro¬ 
tection was given, and after seeing many of their bravest warriors killed, 
their women scalped, their children taken prisoners, their missionaries 
driven from them because of the continued inroad.s of the enemy, and 
their villiges burned they returned to their old homes on the south side 
of the Platte. Thei^e they remained for fifteen years, exposed to all the 
corrupting aud dagraling iafluancesof the emigration which was flooding 
the plains in those day.s; and when, in 1)7, they made a now treaty with 
us and returned to their old homes on the north side of the Platte as 
their chosen re.servation, they went a changed people. Their old, sim¬ 
ple confidence in and admiration of the whites was gone, and in its place 
distrust mingled with much of contempt. Their women, as a mass, 
were corrupted, body and soul, by their u ichaste communications with 
the horde of emigrants, aud another generation of children were grow¬ 
ing up without the education which had been pledged them by treaty 
stipulations with our Government. 

Again I quote from the report of the Commissioner, “ Under the very 
best auspices and under the best of agents their progress at no time in 
the past has been encouraging.” 

During the past four decades the Pawnees have had seventeen differ¬ 
ent agents. Two of these were drunken sots, one barely escaped being 
hung by a mob of Otocs, whom he had robbed of their annuity money 


(the Pawnees, Otoes and Omahas being under one agency at that time,) 
and another coining after him was a libidinous thief. Among the others 
were -schemiug politicians, who had no interest in the welfare of the 
Pawnees, but sought to make the agency a stepping stone to something 
higher; seekers of their own private fortunes, who were ready to ap- 
propiate anything on the reservation that was available to fill their 
pockets; and blundering humanitariaas, who had no ju.st idea of the 
needs of such people, aud among the very few who were capable of being 
a guide aud leiuler. a “ father” to that people, not one was permitted to 
stay long enough to caiTy out plans which they had laid for their im¬ 
provement. 

The Pawnees had chosen for their reservation the garden of North 
Platte, Nebraska, well timbered, and an abundance of running water, 
and the plains beyond were rich in buffalo, elk, beaver and otter; but 
year after year the white man made inroads on their hunting grounds 
till they said, ‘‘We turn no way but we see white men, aud where are 
our buffalo ?” Their old enemy, the Siouv, still made continual raids 
upon them, and white men stole their timber till there wa.s little of val¬ 
ue left, and in their desp i‘r they removed to the Territory. There the 
unhealthy climate decimated their already greatly reduced numbers; 
every horse of their large herds that was a native of Nebraska died, and 
they cried out in their anguish that God was angry with aud had for¬ 
saken them. 

But we believe there is hope for the Pawnees yet. This sketch is 
made by one who has known them intimately for the past forty year.s 
and it is only a faint outline of che wrongs they have suffered at our 
hands. 

The best wish we can make for them is that an agent be sent them 
who is tmly good aud wise : who wifi lay plaus,£or their impruvement 
auAiutva the executive abitlfy to see them carried out; aud that he may 
be permitted to stay as has Agent Miles with the Cheyenue.s aud Arapa- 
hoes till he can see the fruits of his labors. E. G. P. 

[The following is from one of Bishop Hare's Dakota Mission Schools.] 

A of »»ch4>ol lAfc. 

There follows a verbatim report of inspection at Hope School, a daily 
process in school life which has been found very helpful in producing a 
sense of responsibility and a regard for order. 

If the reader will imagine the morning’s work over, the hours for 
school-room exercises come aud the children assembled aud standing in 
a row in the school-room, he can picture the somewhat animated scene 
when the housemother appears aud puts the following questions: 

Isaac—Did you fill the kitchen wood box ? Yes Ma’am. Did you fill 
the reservoir ? Yes Ma’am. Did you work in the garden ? Yes Ma’am, 

Eddie-—Did you sweep the school room, coat room and lavatory 
Yes Ma’am. Front porch ? Yes Ma’am. Did you help Van fill the 
limps ? Ye.s Ma’am. Did you work in the garden after other work was 
done? I'es Ma’am. Did you hang up your broom ? Yes Ma’am. 

Van—Did you sweep the dormitory, stairs and side porch ? Yes Ma’am. 
What did you sweep the comer of the stairs with, broom or wing ? 
With a wing and then I hanged it up. All right, that’s the way to do, 
but did you hang up your broom too? Yes I did after you told me to. 
VVell next time you must not wait for me to tell you to or I shall have to 
give you a bal mark. Did you help Eldie to fill the lamps, and dust 
the school room ? Yes Ma’am and I got the lamps cleaner than George 
used too. 

George—Did you do your dining room work, wipe dishes aud help 
sweep? Yes Mi’am. 

Moses—Did you milk the cow and water the pony? Yes Ma’am. 
Did you picket tne pony ? Yes Ma’am. Clean the stables ? Yos M I’am, 
Did you then work in the garden ? Yes Ma’am. 

Who is to feed the pigs this month ? Moses and I feeds them in the 
morning and Van and me at night. Yes I remember. Well, Isaac, did 
you aud Moses feel them this morning? Ye.s Mi’am. Hiw many 
buckets full ? I didn’t count ’em, we took all there was. Don’t forget 
; Eddie that you and Van are to feed them every night. 

Are the tools all in their proper places? Yes Mi’am. Sms one hvs 
! left the wheel-barrow out by the pig pen, who did it ? I did. Taea 
' [continued on fourth paoe.] 
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As we cant a retrospective glance backward, following our paths 
through the year now soon to close the decision is, we are Growing. 

We are Growing liigher and broader and deeper—these pupils are 
risen to a higher p'ane of morals ; they have broader views of life and 
its duties, luxl the roots of linn jirinciple are striking deeper into the 
fontidation of knowledge. 

The earthen pitchers that shut in the light of human sympathy are 
Viroken, and we no longer meet immobile face.s as we walk through 
these grounds. Young men and boys of gentlemanly bearing meet us 
witii smiles, and doffin ' their hats, salute with cheerful words. Young 
women and girls liave dropped the veiling sliawl and laboring gait of 
of the Indian village, a id with comely grace respond to our greetings. 
Our grounds are no longer a Babel of tongues, but English is spoken by 
every on'*. 

Indian young men and women appear in places of trust. A Kiowa 
has for weeks been in charge of the boys in their quarters, showing 
much skill and tact in the performance of this duty, and a Sioux ye'ung 
woman assists the Homo Matron at the girls’ ipiarters with great credit 
to herself, and comfort to the matron. 

Those who are at the head of each department are (Jrowing in the 
knowledge of their work ; in the arrangement of the details of their 
labor; in their understanding of the new needs which are ever spring¬ 
ing up in such an institution, and in reading the characteristics of tho.se 
with whom they deal and whom they lead. 

We are Growing in tlie estimation of our friends, else why the supply 
of finances to elevate the long line of Viuildings ocmjjied by the girls, 
and heat them, and the new and commodious hospital which is ncarl} 
completed f Government could not see it a privilege or a duty to make 
all these much-needed improvements, so individuals and communities 
hearing of the needs, made donations for that which the Government 
would not do. A home for thirty of the smaller lioys with a matron at 
its bead, ha.s grown during the year, with quartei-s comfortabiy and 
convenkmtly fitted np for tl.e'r reception ; the improvements in their 
home Iming made through the generosity of private individtipls. 

A reading room for our young men lias been fitted up and only awaits 
the growth of a stove to give them a hcine-like place to gather of these 
winter evenings. 

We hear the sound of our Growing in the ra.stling of leaves, large 
and small, bound and unbound, that come from various sources to in¬ 
crease the budding and blossoming of these young minds. W’elcome 
proofs of the Growing sympathy of many lovers of Indians are these. 

We want to grow much more anotVie.r year. We have Vieen throwing 
down otir tap roots deep and strong and we trust Government will not 
fail to enrich us with the fertilizer whicli will emsure onr steady, healtliy 
and rapid growth. W’e have thrown out our branches high and broad, 
and we trust our inereasing friends will distil upon us the dews of their 
syjTijiathy and the rain of their love and watchful care to promote the 
vigor and greenness of onr youth, and that the Sun of Ilightoousness 
may shed His rays upon ns and give ns life in Him. 

<ltii4‘rle!N: uiir Jlk4»|>fM uittl l'>ars. 

The question is often asked, “ Are those children tractable—do you 
find them easy to control i'” 

Yes; more tractable, more easily controlled than white children. In 
an Indian village the older controls the younger, it is a part of their life 
to obey. 'When they see they have eiTCd reprove them sternly and they 
aecept it ns deserved, for they have a keen intuitive sense of justice. If 
they have not seen their error, address them kindly, show them their fault 
and they are ready to acknowledge it. Send for them if they have not 
{lorformed duty properly. The summons is obeyed promptly, and gen¬ 
erally w ith a smiling face they stand and either say “ What is it ?” or 
their look and iiosture indicate the ipiestion. When the failure is under¬ 
stood almost univers;ally the wmrk is cheerfully performed with an evi¬ 
dent effort to r.nnedy the defect. 

Another asks, Ho you believe they can be Christianized?” A strange 
{(uestion to be icsked in this day when so much proof is being given all 
over our laud of the earnest spirit and Christian sympathy of converted 
Indians in almost every tribe. The answer sjirings involuntarily to our 
lips, “ As the Master when he gave his commission. ‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach my gospel to every creature.’ did not say, except In¬ 
dians.” We belieAe lliey tan be Christianized. 

Again it is (|ueried, “ Do you not expect when they go back to their 
people they will return to their old habits of life?” No; not one of 
lliem fully. It is not possible for-one of them to be what he would 
have been had he never seen and hoard what he has of this new life. 

Some may love evil so much better than good as to go back to their 
villages and not try to rise higher. Wa have seen young men from cul- 
tnred, Christian families in our eastern cities go to an Indian village, 
make a home with them, and become more debased and vile than an In- 
diim knows how to be ; but wo do not reason from that fact that the 


majority of our young men would do in that way. We fully believe 
that the good seed sown in their hearts must bring forth good fniit. and 
yet that their onward progress will much depend on their home sur¬ 
roundings we aU well know. We acknowledge the wisdom and benevo¬ 
lence of the Commissioner of Indian Aftairs in the saying that w e must 
depend much on the Christian teachers on the reservations to forward 
the w'ork begun here, and they cei'tainly will see it their duty and niake 
it thetr pleasure to do so. 

We know the cLmgers that'will sunoimd them. Me know when 
parents who de4re the be.st interests c f their children are seeking a 
new home, go into a town the first questons they ask are, “Have you 
good schools ? Have you churche.s ? Are there saloons in your town ? 
for 1 do not want to make a home for my famil’y w here immoral infiuences 
will surround mem.” 

If parents who have all the advantages to be derived from a long line 
of Curistiau ancestry, di ead the intluences of an immoral community on 
their children wliom they stih h< Id in the bosom of the family and can 
dai.y instruct and warn and contri 1, liow much riioie have, we to fear for 
these who have been taken from savage homes and have so much of the 
hereditary evil to contend with? Yet we will not be discouraged if w'o 
hear of the defection of many. 

We remember that within a few year.s there has been discovered in 
Vv'estunnster Abbey a door made from the skins of human sacrifices 
which our ancestors bunied under the < aks, and we say there must be a 
beginning w.th these Indians as there was with us to bring us to the point 
we now occupy in ihe great family of natioms, or this people cannot be¬ 
come wlaac, by tiie Grave of God, we are. Our great grief is that the 
work anivUig so many of the li'ibos has been so long delayed. We be¬ 
lieve in t!ie Indian. We believe in his civilization and Christianization, 
and may W'e live to see him incoqiovated into.our body politic as are the 
muioub wtio come to us from a.ross the Great AVaters. 

General Ortl on tlie Indian liuestion. 

The following is from a recent interview between General Ord, U. S. - 
A , and a reporter of the Tribune: 

la IsTl) 1 visited Arizona and the White Mountain Apache Nation, 
tlieii a part of uiy commanel. I found tlie post commander had arrested 
their medicine man, and had him in irons, taking it for granted that so 
many caperiugs and incantations must mean some deviltry. The me*di- 
ciue man was the great adviser of the Indians m time of trouble, and 
tiie military commander thought it necessary to squelch him, in oi’der 
that his own authority might prevail. But I thought diliereutly, and, 
by my orders, the Indian high-priest was released. The result was a 
g sneraJ peace, and the miners w ent w’here they pleased in the Apache 
country, 

“ Hid you have n uch faith in fliern ? ” , , ■ - 

“I was much in pressed wuth the desire that Indians had to do-right, 
of course from an Apache standpoint, and I thought they could be re¬ 
lied upon if treated fairly. The priucipie of allowing men to worship 
in their own way without resorting to force of arms to make them wor¬ 
ship our way, is me w e apply to Jews, Gentiles, and the Cliinese. Now, 
why not apjiiy it to the Apacne high-priest and his nation ?” 

What do you think of the Government Indian agents?” 

“Many (>f the Indian agents are worthy men—good Christians. But 
tliey go among the Indians often as jiropagandists of their faith rather 
than peaceful distributors of the Government aims and protectors of the 
ludlauB, who have no votes, from the white man. I hope to caU the 
attention of the Secretary of the Interior to the inevitable consequences 
of too much gnnpiowder applied to Christianizing a warlike people like 
the Apaches or Navajoes, who are just as much attached to their relig¬ 
ious dances as the Shaking Quakers are—and probably more ready to 
fight for them. Doubtless to enable Agent Titfany to govern the Ind-; 
iai .B in his way, it was necessary to get rid of the medicine-man; but the 
question is, do the iieopie of the United States approve of giving him his 
own way at the expense of a principle and so many lives? Besides, 
are not tlie Ajjache Indians entitled‘to have their side of the story heard 
through some other source than Agent Tiffany or the Arizona politi¬ 
cians, who, if he echoes the popular belief of that country, will scout 
the idea that an Apache lias any right to live on land that a white man 
needs, and needs verj’ much ? 

What do you think the future of the Apaches will be ? 

‘ ‘ It looks as if the White Mountain Apaches had to go where a good 
many of the tribes have gone already, unless we give him a vote as we 
Jiave done the African, and then the delegates in Congress will, maybe, 
think Apaches have some rights.” 

“Are the Apaches intelligent enough to be allowed suffrage? ” 

“Yes, indeed, they are very intelligent—much more so than the 
negro.” 

“ What do you think will be the reSult of this outbreak?” 

“ AVeli, influence in Congress and the troops are, as one naturally' 
might suppose, all on the side of the white men, and the hostile 
Apaches will probably betake themselves to Mexico to carry on hostili¬ 
ties as other Indians have done for similar reasons. The agent has a 
hard task improved upon liim. He is sent out maybe by a congregation 
to make converts. He finds the Indians badly fed, suspicious from long 
suffering, regardrd as trespassers on all sides. The delegate to Congrss, 
at the instance of his constituency whom he is elected to represent, 
wants the Indians removed, and if the agent does not consent the pro¬ 
babilities are that he wiU be removed himself.” 

“ AVhat is the remedy, do you think, for this state of affairs ? ” 

“ As I said before, we have given the negroes votes, and it has worked 
well for them ; it can’t work worse for the Indians.” 
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— When •papers are marked X subscription has expired. 

—Dr. J. V. Landerdale, U. S, A., honored us with a vist recently. 

—Two Feorla, two Ottawa, one Miami, and one Modoc i o> f-eom 
Emlen Institute, near Philadelphia, were received into our school on 
the 20th. 

—Miss Juliet Corson is now with us, having kindly volunteered to 
give our pupils lessons in cooking. She is eminently practical. We 
shall give a more extended account of this new move in our next 

—One of our pupils asks, ‘ ‘ Where does temphition live ?” That per¬ 
sonage being no doubt, to her, a synonym for Satan. .Another inquires 
“ Is Jerusalem alive yet?” That which-still e.xists is alive to them. 

—Our band, since the admission of two ne.v members, now nu ubers 
1-1 piece.s. They are progressing very rapidly, being able to play +2 
tunes, besides a medley of r> of the hymns snug by the s./hool dux'ing 
chapel exercises. 

—Rev. J. S. Worden, of Philadelphia, was i)resent at the opening 
exercises of our school recently, having com 5 to Carlisle to attend a 
Sunday school convention. He was introduced by Capt. Pratt as one 
of the first chiefs iu the S. S. work, and gave a very lucid little talk to 
the boys and girls which will long be remembered by many of them. 

—Mrs. Baker, of Boston, who donated the instruments for our baud, 
visited us last month in company with Aliss Smith of Leuui, daughter of 
one of our ex-Swedish consuls. Our band boys were out in full uniform 
awaiting their arrival to give the.n amiAheai-w-oto G T G e , --a a A-- e (d l e d -a pen 
them during their stay to sho w their app-e 'm^io i of their presence. 
On returning to their rooms each sene a uote if thauk.s to Mrs. Baker 
for her generous gift, which ha ^ been to then so great a source of 
pleasure and improvement. Visits from such ladies are verv cheering 
to the workers here who find so little time to leave the grounds to min¬ 
gle in society. 

—One of our boys who hai learned his trade and returne 1 to his 
home in the Territory, Henry C. Ro.uau Nose, writes, " 1 am going ti 
teU you what I was doing lait Saturday. I got marry a very siwe nice 
girl. She is very gentle and polite a id kind y, but I am very sorry she 
do not talk English, and do not understand anything about the white 
man’s ways. But I am trying to teach her about the white road.” 

One on the grounis writes to Capt. Pratt, “ I tell you what I think 
this morning ; it is about money. It is money that makes us try hard 
to work for it. You give us the good way how the white people live. 
No white man he long to work only when he get money.” 

—Our picture gallery is full of interest—at least to us. It is true 
Hogarth would be disgusted with our artists for their entire disregard of 
his Line of Beauty,” and Titian wonder at the lack of the knowledge 
of coloring which these abcrighies manifest, but it is truth to Indian 
life which so charms us. 

A piece by a young Arapahoe represents one of their warriors holding 
in his hand a spear, its staff wound with fur aud ornamented with 
feathers To his heal is fastened an oraameut of eagle’s feathers* 
which falls gracefully back to his feet. His nude bust painted yellow 
blue waist cloth edged with white, scarlet leggins and beaded moccasins 
of a variety of hues, indicate at a glance to what school the artist be¬ 
longs. 

riix Cheyenne Dancers,” by White Buffalo, well represouts life in an 
lud aa village. 

“Me Four Years Ago,” by Thomas Carlyle, one of the band boys, 
shows us a bow and quiver fuU of arrows, slacked in the ground, from 
which are suspended a looking-glass, fan and paint bag, wiiilo he 
dances with a young woman, placing his right shouldm- against her left. 
Both are gaily dressed, the young woman very richly, as she wears a 
cape covered MUth elk teeth, while her dress and moccasins indicate by 
the wonderful combination of their coloring that the artist may po.ssibly 


have fallen upon the suggestive bits of colored rays found in the room 
of Paul Veronese at the time of his death. 

Two larger pieces by a j’oung Cheyenne, represents himself and a few 
of his friends on a war party, one against the Osages, aiui the other the 
Pawnees. The dress of the warriors aud the ornamentation of their 
horses, as well as their reclining position on their horses, which are luu- 
idng at full speed, all are characteristics of Indian warfare. 

Tbe best pieces a pencil sketch of a buffalo chase, by another Chey¬ 
enne, though the boy artist shows the lack of his knowledge of perspec¬ 
tive by pla cing the horse and rider in the foreground iu hot haste after 
au invisilhe object, while the buffalo is above and beyond, runuiug at 
full speed. Passing by others we must uot fail to notice a comic piece 
improvised by one of tbe younger pupils during a few spare moments 
in the senool roo u. Thei-e are b ris on trees, on nests iu the grass or 
standing in sedgy mareh land, aud a turtle moving slowly along; but 
the boy chasing jack-rabbits, one of which he has shot aud left bleed¬ 
ing oil tiie ground with the arrow quivering iu the wound, while he 
persues three others, two other boys mounted on jack-rabbits which 
they are in vain endeavoring to guide, and a third who has fallen from 
his wild steed, while he is in a very ungraceful attitude on the ground, 
shows the love of the ludicrous iu these boys whom strangers think so 
dull and devoid of thought. 


[The following is a tnruslatiou of a Sionx letiter sent to the authorities 
at Washington by a half dozen chief men on the Sisseton Ro'-ervatiou:] 
SiBSETON Agency, D. T., Dec. 8, 1881. 

To tbe President of the U S , the Secretary of the Interior, and Uie Cimimis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and also to the law makers—to you all we wi de 
this letter. 

Wiiat we have already asked you for aud desired that you would do 
for us that we now speak of again. We do not now name this for the 
first time, but we have before this —for the spa e of six years—petitioned 
you for it. Of all the Indians we the Waiqietou aud Sisseton people 
our people alone we think have accepted the teachings of the white peo¬ 
ple. More than forty years ago if any one accepted iu part the teachings 
of the .\.iuerican8, it was ourselves. 

Moi-eover we a,one from that early time accepted of the Holy religion ; 
aud at that tune of the people around about us no one (lad received tlm 
gospel. From that time we have come up to the pi'eseiit; and umv we 
have churches and school houses in our country; aud we have now 
ministere of the gospel from ourselves Aud by these means we find 


Moreover now we find that we have mvde progress iu woi-kin '; aud, 
as God has given us a good year, every thing has grown well for us, so 
that we are able to have many things. You white people have told us to do 
these things, and, in part, we have done them, and we are conscious 
that we have made pi-ugres,s—we have tried them and now we know that 
we have prugre.ssed, therefore th’s is what we ask of you : fhat uow 
you would cause us to have a sure title to our land—that, according to 
your laws, you would enable every one of us to have secure possession 
of our homes’* this we desire for ourselves and for our children also. 

Now we have but a small country, and therefore we desire that our 
children may, from generation to generation, be caused to dwell iu tliis 
laud. This we desire you to confirm to us in truth this winter, and for 
this we beseech you. In this letter we have told you somethiug of the 
history of our people; aul uow we think we are ready for your land 
titles and to live under your laws. We write this letter to the new Pres¬ 
ident and to the Secretary of the Interior and the one who watches over 
tlie red man. And we want to ask you some questio is. ^ 

We alone of all the people, once had a large country. All of the State 
of Minnesota was ours. But now, G-reat Father, it is yours, aud your 
people dwell in it. And now we live in a small country. We think 
that the trees and the gras.s and the stones that grow iu this country are 
ours; aud w'hen the time comes we think we shall have individual pos¬ 
sessions in it. We dc not now mean the laud itself, but we mean what 
grows ou it. If any body wants to buy any of these things we think it 
belongs to us to sell them. But when white men want to buy wood or 
grass of us aud we sell it to them, the Agent makes u.s suffer for it, he treats 
us hardly, he makes so row for us, therefore we tfeU yon of it. 

We never made any such arrangement with the President, and there¬ 
fore M e want to know who does this to u.s, aud we a.sk you tho question. 

Great Father, yon aiv a merciful man—aud because you are a merci¬ 
ful man we tell you this heart trouble of ours. We de.sire that it should 
never be so done to us again, therefore we tell you, and iu truth we tell 
you, and iu truth we beseech you. 

Another question is this: If any of our people sell wood beyond the 
reservation line that is one. Then if any of our people go oJ tho re¬ 
serve and get drunk and bring whiskey home—which of these two 
should have suffering and estoppage ? that we ask you. 

We know that getting drunk and having spirit water is productive of 
bad; but there is no stoppage pul to it—this we tell you. 

. Michel Renville, 

Face of Light, 

Red Mouth, 

Little Thunder, 

Hwhit Bear, 

Simon Running Wali;e.r. 









[CONTIXCED FROM FIBBT I'AOE.] 

you can go and get it and put it where it belongs. Boys, I see your shoe 
strings ar; all right this morning. 

Now girls. Rose—Did you sweep, dust reception room and put clothes 
press in order 'i Yes Ma’am. Did you bang up your duster and broom ? 
Ves Ma'aut. Did you do anything eke ? After I doned my work I went 
down to de store and den I sewed my dress in sewing ^dass. 

MoUie and Hattie—Did you do your chamber work, make the beds 
sweep and dust ? Yes Ma’am. Did you sweep down the hall stairs ? 
Yes .Vla’ani. Attend to the lamp chimneys and put lamps in proper 
places? Yes Ma'am. I see that one of the girls in filling the pitchers 
has spilled some water. Hattie th.at’s your work, isn't it? Yes Ma’am. 
Well you must go and wipe it up dry and then be more careful next time. 
Did you hang up yom brooms and dusters? Yes Ma’am. 

Louise -Did you scour the knives? Yes Ma’am. Very bright? So 
I can see my face in them ? Yes Ma’am. That’s right. I’ll try them 
and see when I come to tlie table. 

Vick—Did you do your dining room work ? Yes Ma’am. Are the 
cnpboarfls all in order and the dishes in their right places ? I didn’t 
put them away. I washed the dishes and Cora put them up. Yes, but 
you must remember you are the chief in the dining room this month 
and you must see that the others do all their work right. I did look 
and they were all right. Who washed and hung out the wiping cloths ? 
I did. Did you put clothes pins in everyone? Yes .Ma’am. Wash 
tliem and then rinse them? Yes Ma’am. 

Cora—Did you do your dinnitig room work? Yes Ma’am. Who did 
the sweeping? George and I did. Did you brush otf the stove and 
clean under it? Yes Ma’am. Did you put the chairs around the tables 
in order? Yes Ma'am. What did you do witli your brooms when yon 
were through? We hanged them up in the corner of the kitchen. 

Girls did you all fold your work nicely after sweeping class and put 
your thread and thimbles in the box? Yes Ma’am. 

Rose. I didn't put mine in the box. I rolled it up in my work. Ah 
liose, how often must I tell you? Go now, and put it in the box then 
you’ll know where it is in the morning. Well I didn’t go to do it. I 
did forget. Yes but you mus’nt forget. Girls are your aprons all button¬ 
ed and shoe strings tied? Yes Ma’am. Molly I see there is a button olf 
your ajiron. Come to me and I’il give you one to sew on after school. 
Vicky there's a hole in your elbow. Ymi must patch it after your dinner 
dishes are washed. I’ll show you how. 

That’s all this morning, yon can take your seats. 

Onr Kiiitk AcconiitM. 

Knowing it to be very desirable tf) teach these Indian youths the 
value of money and its economical use, the plan was devised to induce 
our apprentices to place a portion of their monthly pay in a savings 
hank, Government having allowed the payment of cents per half 
day, the other half day being spent in school. This system was com¬ 
menced last June and we have to-day lot depositors who have a sum in 
bank amounting to S|H7r>. 

Recently through the kindness of a friend a clipping from the Inter- 
Omin was received, entitled “School Savings’ Banks,” a tritnslation 
from the French by S. T. Merrill, which shows to ns that otlier social 
reformers than ourselves have come to the same conclusions at which 
we arrived. We give the article entire : 

' Neliool Itaiik. 

POPTUiAK INSTITUTIONS IN EUROPE—THEIR ORIGIN. 

From “MHinial clcs CniwieH D’K^iiaiftne ScIioIhIks," l)y A. DeMalarce—Translated from 

Uie Freiiel\ for tlie Intkk-Ockan, l>y S. T. Merrill. 

Ill the autumn of IHIJb M. Laurent, Professor of Civil Law in the 
Hnivorsity of Ghent, Belgium, mot some of the school directors of that 
city aud explained to them what he desired to accomplish with their 
commrrence. He formulated his ideas about as follows: Economy 
should be taught like any other virtue, by actual practice; children, 
who are the be.st subjects for any social reform, shotild be instructed 
how to save, and how to lay up their savings, thus impressing upon the 
coming generation, the future laboring classes, that small sums repeat¬ 
edly saved and w'ell invested have a value w'orthy of consideration ; that 
a child of 7 years who should pi’actice saving weekly 2 cents from the 
pennies given him on Sundays for candy, etc., would at his majority, 
find himself the owner of nearly f 20 ; that a habit of saving accustoms 
ns to moderate our artificial wants—that its practice is a moral exercise 
which fortifies the will; it is a means that leads the most destitute to 
fortune, os well as that which preserves fortunes already acquired; for 
a penny saved may become the nest egg of a million, a fact known be¬ 
fore and sine© Franklin and Lafitte; while a penny squandered may 
open a fis.suro that will, ani-like, ruin the largest building. PubUc mor¬ 
ality and 

N.ATIONAL 'W’EALTH WOULD BE PROMOTED 

if lessons in economy should be imparted to the children of all classes 


of society, especially to the poorer classes, in whose homes small pieces 
of money are more frequently seen than larger ones. 

M. Laurent then unfolded his plan for the administration of school 
school savings banks, and, confident that his efforts would be seconded 
by the school board,, he went from school to school, and even from class 
to class, giving the children lessons in economy, preparing the way for 
the savings exercise. 

At the end of October, 1860, two of the free schools of the city were 
reatiy for operations, and then one after another of the different schools 
introduced the system, which soon became general. 

It is quite interesting to note the progress of this institution, which, 
according to the last official report (1873jof the Director-General of 
Belgian Savings Banks, it appears to have had a remarkable influence 
over the habits of the laboring classes, for the children repeatii g at 
home the lessons received at school induced their parents to become de¬ 
positors in savings banks. 

It is proper to say, also, that the Belgian Government, impressed with 
the excellent results of the school savings banks, caused to be published 
in French and German 12,000 copies cf a pamphlet, entitled Conferences 
su rPespargne dans Vecole, which were sent to the schools and magistrates 
tliroughout the kingdom. The promulgation of this treatise on saving 
in the .school served not only to multiply school savings banks, but to 
increase largely the number of depositors among the laboring classes in 
the other savings banks. To this movement the Belgian administration 

ATTRIBUTES THE EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE 

of the number of depositors in the ordinary savings banks, which, in a 
single year, 1872, rose from 62,6.');5 to 77,08r>. 

It may well be said that the little school savings banks have had much, 
influence in raising Ghent to the honorable pre-eminence which it occu¬ 
pies as an economical city. In 1873 there were in the city free schools 
7,!>8() pupils, of whom 7,n83 were depositors in the school savings 
banks. In the pi imary tuition schools for the more wealthy of the 
1,07!) scholars, little deposit books, livrets, were issued to 640. In the 
infant schools—salles d’asile pour les enfauts de duex a sept ans—1,!)20 
of the 3,o;{!) children were depositors. And in the schools attended 
evenings and Sundays by 3,28r) male and female laborers, 2,830 were 
patrons of the school savings banks. 

The value of the services rendered by these institutions to the labor¬ 
ing population will appear more clearly-if we consider that more than 
10,000 children, nearly all in the city, are serving an apprenticeship in 
economy, and hence promise a generation profoundly ameliorated. 

Education Ainoiiif tlic Indiana. 

Your comments in the Advance of the 24th ult., on that part of Sec¬ 
retary Kirkwood’s report relating to the education of Indians, impels 
me to write. The following instances show the necessity of a supervis¬ 
ion of education among the Indians ; 

The lowest estimate of the Navajo Indians is 16,000, and the only 
place they have had for a school house is an old adc be building hardly 
tit for a cow stable, and it will not seat thirty pupils; while the appli¬ 
ances, books, etc., are worse, if possible, than the building. I visited 
the scliool. There were about twenty-five scholars and they were pay¬ 
ing as good attention to their studies as the same number of children 
hat I have seen anywhere else, and the teachers were efficient and doing 
well considering the unfavomble circumstances. The parents frequently 
visit the school and are proud of the progress the children are making. 

Thanks to agent Eastman, there is now a good school-house and it is 
hoped that those whose province it is to attend to it will see it is prop* 
erly supplied with all necessary aids for teaching. This state of things 
ought not to have occurred as long as it did. 

About sixty miles northwest of the Navajo Agency is the Moque 
Agency. There have been two teachers there over a year, drawing their 
salary, and they had no school; not a single scholar during that time. 
The plea is that they have no placa to teach in.—/. M. Ashley in Advance. 

Eettcr from the Small Boys. 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa., December 6, 1881. 

Capt. Pratt, —Please can we have table? We have no table. If we 
have table study our lesson and all the number 11 boys stands on the 
chair and write on the mantel. Now that is all I say to you. From 
your boys. David, John Bull, Charlie Chickney and Lincoln. 

We trust all our readers have seen the Thanksgiving proclamation of 
Bushyhead, first chief Of the Cherokees. The Independent very justly 
styles it “ The model proclamation,*’ and says of it, “We have read a 
great many Thanksgiving proclamations by Presidents, Governors, and 
Mayors, but never oiie that will compare with this in the 'simplicity, 
tenderness, humble piety, and thoroughly Christian sense of the utter¬ 
ance.” 





‘‘QOB HELPS THOSE WHO HEU> THEMSEIAES.” 
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A .n^MOKI.AL 

Oil Indian Rigltts, Indian Kdiioation and Indian Homes. 

To the President of the Um;ed States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
together with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Congress Assembled; 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at its meeting in 
Malison, Wis,, in May, 1880, was pleased to constitute a committee of 
seven to memorialize the Government on the subjects of Indian education, 
Indian civilization and Indian rights. The committee had the honor of 
hearing from the President of the Uniti d States, the Secretary of the 
liiterior and the Indian committees of both Houses of Congress. 

But as the results we desired were not a •eoiaplished last \vinter, the 
Gener il A ;se;ubly thought good to continue and enlarge this committee. 
We, therefore, come again, charged with the duty of urging upon your 
cnnsideracion, and for your definite action, certain measures winch we 
deem necessary to the civilization of oixr In lian tribes. 

First of all, we have to express our gratification with the wise and 
f imely utterances of the Chief Executive of the Nation and Heads of the 
].)epart!uents on the questions of Indian Rights, Indian Homes and 
Indian Schools. We most heartily endorse the President’s declaration, 
fiat for the attainment of these objects, for the civilization and uplifting 
of our Indian peoples, until they can be absorbed into the mass of our 
population, there is imperative need of legislative action ; and also his 
recommeudation that Congress make liberal appropriations for Indian 
education. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Interior, in his annual report, has been 
pleased to say, “ The Indian question, as it is called, has lost nothing of 
its interest and importance.” And then he adds, “All who have studied 
the question unite in the opinion that the end to be attained is the civil¬ 
ization of the Indians and their final absorption into the mass of our 
citizens, clothed with all the rights, and instructed in, and performing 
all the dxtties of citizenship. ” 

How shall this end be reached? 1st. By extending to him the pro¬ 
tection of the law, as an individual. The a’wriginal owners of the soil 
are now the only class in this Republic who have no individual rights 
vzhich any man is bound to resjpect. Prom various localities Indians 
are appealing to Congress for the restraints and protection of law. 2d. 
By gna -anteeing to each individual Indian a home and the means of sus 
t iiui ig himself by the proceeds of his own laVior. And 8d. By giving 
him the benefits of education, as indispensably necessai-y to a proper 
enjoyment of personal liberty and private prosperity. 

For the education of the children and youth of this Republic we are 
aunuaily expending, both from public and private resources, fabulous 
sums of mone'y. And we count it well spent. In like manner, if the 
fifty thousand Ind an children of this country are ever fitted to take a 
place among onr own children, and to be absorbed into the mass of our 
citizens, they must be educated tip to it. To do this will cost money. 
And uudey the peculiar relations at present existing between the major¬ 
ity of the Indian tribes and our people, the great part of this burden 
rests upon the Geuer.al Government. In the language of Secretary 
Kirkwood, we say, “Money wisely expended for these ends will be well 
spent; money withheld from these ends will be extravagance.” If the 
city of Philadelphia, with its eight hundred thousand peojile, can easily 
educate its one hundred and five thousand children, how much more 
ex dv the Nation, with its fifty millions of people, undertake to edu¬ 
cate fifty thousand Indian children ? 

This committee, together with the large and influential church whi h 
we have the honor to represent, have no doubts in regard to the possi- 
b.iities of the Indians becoming educated, civilized and Christianized. 
What was regarded by many, only a few years ago, as an experiment, 
has aiready passed into a generally admitted fact. Indians, not of one 
tribe alone, and in one locality, but of many tribes and all over the 
country, even up to the far-off Alaska, are stretching out their hands to 
us for onr education, onr civilization, our language and onr Christianity. 

Education is sought to be accomplished by day-schools and boarding 
Schools located among the Indians, and training-schools established for 
tne Indians in civilized communities, and more or less remote from 


Indian Reservations. The members of this committee have some prac 
tical acquaintance with all these forms of work. Each one, we believe 
has its necessary place. Of the latter we have now in successful opera¬ 
tion training-schools at Carlisle, Pa., Forest Grove, Oragau, and ninety 
Indian youth are students at the Hampton Institute, Va. 

Tiiese schools have been established so recently that only in part are 
the results yet manifest. But enough is seen already, in the waking up 
of an increasing interest in the education of their children in many 
widely-separated tribes, and also in stirring up our own people to an in¬ 
telligent and practical sympathy in this work, to commend it to the 
largest liberality on the part of our Government in the appropriation of 
funds. The committee not only heartily commend the work already 
done in this way, but respectfully suggest to Congress the authorization 
of the e.stabiishment of other similar schools at military posts which have 
been vacated, or may be vacated, in different parts of the country. 

Tire bill presented by Mr. Pound, of Wisconsin, would probably meet 
the present needs, in place and buildings, for the schools in civilizo.ti 
comoiunities remote from reservations; and, in our opinion, five or more 
additional schools of this class should be established at once. In no other 
way could these uuu.sed buildings and reservations be made so useful to 
the Nation. 

B it in the event that five additional schools of this kind are author¬ 
ized by the pi-e.sent Cougre.ss, each with the capacity of throe hundred 
scholars, they all will pi'ovide for le.s.s than oue-twenticth of tho Indian 
chil Iren of proper school age. Leaving out the Indians of New Y'ork, 
who.se education i.s providedfor by the State.and those of the so-called civ¬ 
ilized tribes of the In ban territory, whose education is measurably provid¬ 
ed f or by themselves, wc have at least thirty-five thousand Indian children 
who must be educated on their reserves m day-schools and boaixiing- 
schools, Gorenmunital and Missionary, or they will grow up Indians as 
their fathers have been. The committee is decidedly of the opuhonthat 
our G..)veniment cannot afford to raise any more Indians. Of this thirty- 
five thou-sand a small jiercentage, perhaps oiio-fifth, have been already 
gathered into the schools on the different reservations. But the work 
that remains to be done is of sufficient magnitude to demand the most 
libei’.il provisions on the part of the Government. The jiresent existing 
schools should be placed on the best jncasible basis for tho accomplish¬ 
ment of the desired results, and others estalilished until every Indian 
child and youth has not only the opportunity of educalion, but, by some 
means, is brought to partake of its advantages. 

In about a dozen treaties, made and ratified by the Government in 
18()8, with as many different tribes, the educational clause inserted in 
each one pledges the Indians to compel their children -male andfemBle 
—between the ages of six and sixteen, to attend school; and pledges tlo 
United States Government to erect a school house and employ a teaclu r 
for every thirty children who can be induced or compelled to attend 
school. And these provisions are to extend not less tlian twenty years. 

The Indians embraced in these treaties aggi-egate between sixty and 
seventy thousand. It requires but little arithmetic to show that, after 
dednetiug all that has been expended by ns f.>r the education of these 
people in the past fourteen years, tin- Government is legally and morally 
indebted, under these treaties, in the amount of more than twenty mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Is it not time we should begin to pay our debts ? 

We are .very confident that we express the wishes of all the Christian 
ihurches in the land, as well as of all honest men, when we ask Congress 
o appropriate a million and a half of dollars for Indian education, to 
meet the yearly obligation re ding upon us from these treaties. 

Then there are at least a like number of Indians with whom wo have 
no such binding agreement, and yet whose children we can not afford 
to let grow up in iguorauce, for whose benefif; another million and a lialf 
of dollars should be appropriated. The city of New York appropriates 
“Three and a Half Millions” in 1882 for the education of its children, 
and surely the JNation’.s Congress can appropriate a like sum for the ed¬ 
ucation of its Indian wards. 

Our committee, perceiving to some extent the magnitude of the work 
to be accomplished, are quite sure that it will not, and can not, be done 
to insure the higho.st results without the erection of a sjx cial Board of 
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[it i.s Ffiid to UK : “You Jirc flout)tless aware that the system of with¬ 
drawing Iiulians from their tri>)es, atid of educstting them apart, is not 
new ; that it was tried two hundred years ago by the Catholics of Spain 
and Frmiee, and the Protestants of England, and that, in spite of the 
greatest outhiy of money, zeal and precious lives, it proved a failure.”] 

We answer : Neither of the three nations mentioned as having with¬ 
drawn Indians from their tribes to educate them had any true idea of 
the Irdian elutraeter, and while we do not know the special methods 
which they followed in the instruction of their wild pupils, we do know 
that the spirit that could sustain a l^lnlip in the Esourial, or plan a St, 
Eiirtholemew’s Eve, could not well be so unlike itself as to have the gen¬ 
tleness, and patience, and forgiveness, that would break down the har¬ 
ries that lieclged in the siivage mind and let in that Tnie Light which 
alone can purify, and refine, and elevate ; and even our dear Protestant 
England was so dogmatic she drove out her own children who differed 
from her, exposing them to the tender mercies of the savages whom she 
proposed to Christianize. 

At tliat time, tf>o, there had been no desire awakened in the minds Of 
the Indian for a new mode of life. It seems to be in the economy of 
the advancement of any people that they do not rise at once from the 
d"pths of darkness into the bright light of wisdom and knowledge. It 
was so with us ; it has been so with other nations. 

The uprising of tlie Indian has been so slow that many have conclud¬ 
ed he could never be induced freely to come up out of his savage life. 
Ijeaving behind the causes of all this long waiting, we know that to-day 
from nearly all the tribes comes a call for the means of gaining knowl 
edge. Those wdio have no schools, ask for them ; those who are par. 
tially educated, ask for liigher privileges, thus i^roving to us tliat the 
time for their deliverance from the bondage of ignorance is come. We 
at Carlisle believe we have proof that all the children from every tribe 
could soon be gathered into schools were only the conditions existing 
which would permit their being invited to enter them, and that the fail¬ 
ure to educate nil insures at least a partial failure in our effort to edu¬ 
cate a few, as those who are left will form a nucleus for another genera¬ 
tion of savage life. 

Perhaps a stronger argument than any other for our hope of success 
now, when efforts akin to ours have been a failure in the past, is that 
the Indian >-ees himself that to seek to l)e educated in all that pertains to 
civilized life, is his only salvation from entire extermination. He 
i.s shut in on every side by the white population, and can no longer roam 
to hunt and to war, and that he sees his destiny we have proof in the 
f icfc that, from nearly all the twenty-uino tribes which are now repre¬ 
sented here, come requests for the admission of more of their children 
into this school, and that nearly all the letters received by our pupils from 
their friends are full of urgent appeals to them to improve allthe oppor¬ 
tunities given them to gain a knowledge of books and of labor. 

I )r. lliggs, who, as is known, spent forty years among the Sioux, is 
most fully in accord with these sentiments, and throws all his influ- 
euco with ours in urging that our Government make immediate arrange¬ 
ments for the education of all the youths in all the tribes. 

The I’lnttlilla Kesorvation. 

Washington, Decendier 14.—Senator Slater yesterday introduced a 
bill concerning the Umatilla Indian reservation, which is not only of 
local importance to Oregon, but of intest to all other Pacific Coast States 
and Territories in which immense ti’acts of valuable land are withheld 
from settlement for the occupancy of a ridiculously dispropriate numbe^ 
of peaceable Indians. This carefully prepared measure deals with a 
reservation of 4Gr>,000 acres of arable and timber lands, now reserved for 
the benefit of less than 7r>() Indians—men, women and children. Senator 
Slater believes that their welfare and the interests of the State alike will 
be largely promoted by reducing this immense reservation and settling 
the Lidiaus on lands in severalty. He is confident that the majority of 
Congress take the same view, and in the event of the passage of his 
bill, it will doubtless be followed by similar action in regard to many 
similar cases.— Exchange. 

And should Congress take such action will they not secure the highest 
interests of these Indians and the State by demanding that each child 
of all these tribes be educated, not only in letters, but that they be 
taught all forms of labor which will be of benefit to them in their new 
life, thus rewarding them for the lands they relinquish ? 

T)r. Leonard Bacon, recently deceased, was boru among the Ojibwa 
Indians, his father being a missionary to that people. 


Christmas. 

Christmas was very enjoyable at the Barrack.s, especially to the pupils. 
With roast turkey, chicken and mince pies for dinner, and ginger-bread 
and apples as a lunch before going to the chapel in the evening for the 
distribution of presents, their lower natures seemed to be fully satisfied. 

The chapel was decorated with evergreens, and a tree illuminated 
with tapers, under which lay gifts for eveiy .scholar. The gifts were 
sent from various localities by friends of the school; and while we know 
it wai a blessedness to have the privilege of giving, yet we wish the 
donors might have bad the added pleasure of being present to see the 
sparkling eyes and joy-lighted faces of those who received the gifts. As 
the scholars have been participators in so many gifts from friends at a 
distance, it was thought it would have a healthful moral influence on 
them to do something to show their gratitude for such favors, and the 
teachers were asked to oversee the preparation of such articles as they 
might be able to make to send as Christmas gifts to different parties. 
The display of the results of their handiwork, as it was collected in a 
room preparatory to packing, was xerj pleasing, and reaUy astonishing, 
even to us who knew something of their ability in that direction. The 
girls had prepared small leggins, moccasins, baby cradles, knife sheaths, 
etc. 

The boys in the tailor shop produced a tiny uniform suit, and from 
the shoe shop came a boot that a Lilliputian Prince might be prond to 
wear, while from the tin shop were sent cups that, in neatness of work¬ 
manship, it would be hard to excel. 

The skill of our artists had also been put into requisition, and those 
who received the fans and wooden plates with their variety of designs 
and coloring will, we are sure, prize tliem for their beauty as well as for 
the spirit with which they were prepared. 

The Indian boy amuses himself in his, own home by molding figures 
from clay. A finer quality than he finds on the prairies was obtained 
for our small boy.s, and there were whole herds of buffalo, horses, deer 
and elk from which to select specimens to send to their friends. Many 
of tlie figures showed a natural talent for the art, and that the young 
artists had been keen observ'es of the animals they had imitated; but 
there was one made by a little Ponca boy that far excelled ail the 
othei-s—an elk with antlers tossed in air, muscles taut, tail erect and 
nostrils distended, as though snuffing the scent of a lurking foe. 

We think that a little Indian boy fresh from the prairies who can throw so 
much of life into a bit of clay, proves himself an embryo artist of a high 
order, and tfiat some one who wields mallet and chisel may weU covet 
to give him a place in his studio. 

The special correspondent of the Philadelphia Times, with a company 
of his friends, ate a Christmas feist spread by a nephew of Chief 
Joseph, a Nez Perce. After speaking to his own people he turned to his 
guests and said: “ It is with glad hearts we welcome you to the warmest 
place in our wigwam. The feast we have made for you is in celebration of 
no lieathenish rite—no relic of barbarism ; but an act of Christianity 
and love. We feel glad that on this day when Christ, our common 
Savior, was born, that we representatives of a people who have often and 
long been at wiu- meet here to drink of the same cup and eat of the same 
dish. We hope you will teU all those who do not believe that the Indian 
Can be civilized and have no faith in the plans of the Govgrumeni, how 
you have been treated to-day by your Indian friends.” 

Indaian Tkaining School, Carlisle Babbacks, Jan. Gth I8f22, 

Mt Deab Mother Mary Hayde I am very glad to tell yon some¬ 
thing about song, please again let Mattie and me we going to sing in the 
chapel next time I will sing nice, that time I song it not nice, because I 
loud, that is the reason I did not sing nicely, so next time I vifi sing 
nicely, Mattie Keid, too. Dear Hayde, if you please, we goin^ to sing 
again, I am so sorry I did not write long letter fpr you because it is time 
to be school out now, so I am going to speak little. Dear Mother I will 
try to be a good girl this time i am to be wiser girl evei-y day. I want 
to tell you something but I cannot teU you because I have not much 
time to say to you. From your loving daughter, Stella Beblt. 

What I say to you, you must remember and tell us. 

Forest Grove, Oregon, December 13, 1881. 

Mason D. Pratt—Sir ;—Please stop send the Big Morning Star to 
Independence. Washington Temtory, for I am not there now. Here I 
am at this Indian training school at Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Yours affectionately, Atten Secena. 

»iod. 

Koss_At Carlisle Barracks, Monday, the 9th inst., Kate Boss, a 

Wichita girl. She has been one of our most quiet and unassuming 
pupils, was patient in sickness, smiled sweetly at the thought of being 
called home to the Father’s House, and sent messages to the friends at 
' home telling them to give God their hearts and pray to Him always. 
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SCHOOL. ’ 

Dr. Mears, Se3retary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, has given 
us a visit, aad dnriiig his stay made a very pleasant address to the school 
in the chapel. 

Oiir pupils were delighted with his account of a visit to the Pyramids; 
his rolling voyage in a French steamer across the Mediterranean to 
Joppa ; his ride over the flowery plain of Sharon, and his entrance into 
Jerusalem after the gates were shut at night under the false pretence 
on the part of his guide that the American consul was in the com- 
pany. 

Tue usual school entertainment for the month occurred the evening 
of the l!)th inst. We had the usual amount of speaking, reading, reci¬ 
tations and singing. All grades were represented, from the young man 
who studiou.sly regarded the rules of elocution and spoke good English, 
to the lisping girl with a dolly in her arms, who had come upon the 
stage to tell us of its good qualities, but came near forgetting her little 
speech for fright. 

These monthly exercises are always full of interest to us, who know 
the amount of etfo^t that ha.s been expended by both teacher and schol¬ 
ar in their preparation for the occa.sion, and it is cheering to note the 

manifest pi ogress made^__ 

Saying's and Doings at the Barracks. 

“ We had a very nice dinner; it was because we are very much glad. 
I think white people what we had is very good indeed. I am glad to 
tell you this time I tried hard to do anything.”, 

“ Am I going home or not ? I like both sides, so if you want me to 
come home, you must tell me which you like best.” 

‘ ‘ I learn more and more here, and I am going to teach my people 
how to make omelet. I am not very sure to learn how to cook 
chicken.” 

‘‘We had a holiday; because, when you have a holiday, you have to 
‘ holi-and-laugh.’ ” 

“ I don’t know how to speak Eaglish, because, therefore, I am afraid 
come out there home back yet. I am going to tell you about the Indian. 
I think so : they cannot do anything. Tiiey want dance Indian all the 
time.” 

‘ ‘ I have the honor to inform you that I wish you would change me to 
some other tables. And I had to indulge to the consideration of conver¬ 
sation to them, and some one said to me—‘keep still.’ Another thing, 
that boy sits right side of me can eat two and three slices of bread while 
I eat one.” 

The telephone in the teachers’ club-room is a unique affair, consist¬ 
ing of a knotted cord attached at one end to a rusty biscuit-cutter and 
at the other to a silver napkin ring. 

We promised last month to give farther notice of Miss Corson’s work 
with us. The lady who was to prepare the article failed us at the last 
moment on account of sickness, and it was then too late to secure any 
other one to prepare the article. 

Music lessons are not included in the regular course of instruction 
here, but the father of two of our C.’eek girls pays for their instruction 
in piano music, and they each gave a solo at the entertainment Friday 
evening. 

The notice of the centenary anniversary of the birth of Daniel Web¬ 
ster brings to mind a little incident that occurred when Webster stood 
among us in the height of his glory. Seated one day in my earth- 
covered cabin, near the Pawnee village, on the then Great American 
Desert, a young brave sauntered along ; and, as was very customary for 
the Indians to do, leaned on the window-sill and put his head in to 
gaze. 

Hanging against the wall was a portrait-in-miniature of Daniel Web¬ 
ster. When it caught his eye he looked long and earnestly. At last he 
Baidj^“May I come in?” 

Permissioir'wE^s readily given, and, walking up to the picture, he stood 


as if charmed before it for some minutes, and then turning to us, he asked, 
■ ‘ Who is that ?” 

He was told it was one of our cliiefs who lived near the Great Water, 
and who sat in the council-halls of the Great Father in Washington. 

The admiring look was again fixed upon the picture. 

Finally stepping back and placing his hand over his heart, he ex¬ 
claimed, “To-day I have seen a man!” 

To fully realize the beauty and poetry of that little scene one must 
have witnessed it; the word-picturing is tame indeed com pared with tlie 
reality. E. G. P. 

[The letter, extracts from which are given below, is from one of the 
Flor.da boys, who has been with friends in the North since his release 
from prison, but is spending the winter in Florida for his health :] 

St. Augustine, January 17th, 1882. 

My De.ar Capt. Pratt:— -I received your letter, and am glad to have 
it, and to hear about EUhdIeuh that his throat trouble is so much bet¬ 
ter. I was anxio'as, for I was afraid that his palate was affected and he 
might get worse. Bat, oh, how blessed a thing to heat he can be cured 
and will be well again! 

It is too bad that I am so unfaithful about many things. I wanted 
to answer yo ir letter very soon, but my own pleasures too strong for 
me, and cannot do for them first others easily which most important to 
men. I w'ould like to take trouble to perfor.n your wishes, and I hope 
you will always excuse me if I cannot do them as soon as I want to ; 
because you know my hindrances, and the burden of sickness which 
does not easily allow me to do many things I ought to do. I like a 
clock that does not keep good time, but loses it, and runs not reg¬ 
ularly. 

I am acquainted a little with one or two of the officers and the sur¬ 
geon, Dr. -. Lieutenant -, this last one, I almire and 

esteem on account of his rank as an officer; but most of all I respect 
him because ha seems to care about God’s words and to attend where 
he will hear them ; for every time I go to church or meeting, he will 
surely be there a nong God’.s people, and I think from this he certainly 
must be respectable and worthy, and just the same exactly as another 
officer who speaks friendly to mo, but his name I do not know. Lieut. 
-has invited me to visit him, and Dr.-- also. 

A week ago we took a pleasant sail to Moultrie. 

Six dogs came down to the lauding to meet us, and a colored woman 
who had a baby in her arms named Abraham Lincoln. 

Rev. Dr. Root came to see me just before Christmas. Ho wanted me 
to come to the church and speak when they had the tree, but the weath¬ 
er was rainy and I coughing, and my two judges decided for mo not to 
go. Afterwards Mr. Munson brought me a nice stylographic pen that 
was on the tree for me. It was an anonymous present. I am sorry I 
could not go and speak when Mrs. Root wanted me ; but I did not feel 
able to do so and speak loud enough. 

I went to Dr. Anderson’s grove and saw more oranges than I ever 
saw before—some of them monstrous. I was curious to know how big 
and I measured one and it was thirteen and a-half inches round! 

But I ought to stop now, my dear friend Captain, or you will think 
my letter four miles instead of four pages long. All of us send our 
love. I got pretty tried in writing all day long, and I got plenty more 
to say, but too little room. You know Indians never have room enough. 
My pen and ink are tirel and worn out, and I am tired, and I guess you 
are most tired of all, so I an only say I am your faithful friend, 

Paul C. Tsait Kopeta. 

[This portion of one of the monthly home letters shows the mettle of 
one of our boys:] 

We went in the chapel about five days ago, and we told that Captain 
Pratt about chis that we want to stay here three more years. So he 
■said, “All right, sir, if you want to stay here you will going to tell your 
father or your mother, or any of any of your relation.” So we said. 

Yes, sir.” So I want respond to my letter as soon as you can. I like 
to accomplish something continually, and I like to be industrious to 
grow up to be good man; so that is the matter, I will be discouraged 
if I go home next summer. I don’t learning very well yet. 

Now, that is all I have to say to you to-day, because I wrote to you 
before but you did not answer my letter yet; so you must write to me 
very soon as you can when you get it this my letter now. 

I must say to you good-bye. 

From your grandson, Stephen K. White Bear. 

Lost at Sea—When the school-boy can’t overcome his alphabet any 
f iHher than the letter B, 
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ludifxn Eiidration. We, therefore, respectfully rrcommend the appoint¬ 
ment of such a superintendent, to whom shall be committed the entire 
management and control of the instruction <if Indian children, subject 
to such regulations as Congress may prescribe. 

In our Memorial of last winter we urged upon Congress the necessity 
of a good Lrfind-in-Beveralty Law. 'I’he needs for such a law are increas¬ 
ing. Commissioner Price, In his report, has given ns abundant testi¬ 
mony on this [mint. After mentioning a number of tribes, or parts of 
tribes, where they have been importuning the (jovernment for years to 
give them good titles to the land they occupy on the reservations, he 
adds: “The reports of nearly all the agents show a similar state of 
things existing at their respective agencies. The Indian wants his land 
ulloted to him. He wants a perfect and secure fide that will protect 
him from the rapacity of the white man.” 

This is certainly a reasonable demand on the part of the Indian. The 
granting of it will be a reasonable and ea<y thing to do. 

Ah lioth the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs have fully and fairly argued this point in their annual reportsi 
we may well submit the testimony and rest the case, believing that Con. 
gn^ss will not fail to jierfect the refpiired legislation. 

For Indians, we want American Education! We want American 
Homes! vVe want American Eights ! The result of which is American 
Citizenship ! 

W. E. Dot>oe, S. J. E. McMiilan, 

John Harr, WinniAM Strong, 

Howaro Crosby, Bryon St;NDERi.AND, 

Samuel M. Moore, E. H. Pratt, 

William C. Gray, Sheldon Jackson, 

Stephen E. Eigcs. 

Washington, H. C., January 12, 1S,S2. 

Error :—The words “ Special Board,” in thfe last line on first page 
should bo “Superintendent.” 

The Superintendent of Piiunc Insiruciton oi this State, in his annual 
report, aftei giving a favorable and eulogistic notice of our school, 
closes by saying: 

“With the Indian, the object is civilization; with us, it is culture. 
The two objects are but stages of the same growth, and when we have 
led the Indian up to our plane, along with every nationality in our 
midst, common interest and sacx’od duty bind ux to continue the devel¬ 
opment toward physical, intellectual, moral and Christian perfection, 
for continued humanity to man is endless jiraise to God.” 

liullaii Oratory. 

- That was a capital piece of Indian oratory—a sermon in gold that 
ought to do a deal of good, contained in an address some time ago by 
Ecv. John Sunday, an Indian preacher in Hamilton, Ontario. “There 
is,” he said, “ a gentleman who, I suppose, is now in this hoitse. He i.s 
is a very fine gentleman, but a very modest one. He does not like to 
show himiolf at these meetings. I do not known how long it is since 
1 have seen him, he comes out so little. I am very much afraid that he 
sleciis a good deal of bis time, when he ought to be out doing good. 
His name is Gold. Mr. Gold, are you here to-night, or are you sleep¬ 
ing in your iron chest? Come, out Mr. Gold, come out and help us 
do this great work, to preach the gosjiel to every creature. Ah, Mr. 
Gold, you ought to be ashamed of yourself to sleep so much in your iron 
chest. Look at your white brother, Mr. Silver; he does a great deal of 
good while you are sleeping. Gome out, Mr. Gold. Look, too, at your 
little brown brother, Mr. Copper; he is everywhere. Your iioor little 
brown brother is running about, doing all that he can to help us. Why 
don’t you come out, Mr. Gold? Well, if you won’t show yourself, send 
us your shirt, that is, a bank note. That is all 1 have to say.”— Advance. 
A OyiiiK- A at loll. 

There are suggestions of little but sadness in the story which is told of 
the forthcoming payment of the last of the instalments for which the 
Miami Indians, in the time of President Pierce, comi>ouuded the gov¬ 
ernment annnity to which by a previous treaty, they were entitled for¬ 
ever. Their Great Father, it would seem, did not scruple to take ad¬ 
vantage of the imiirovidonce and the ignorance of legal and business 
methods which have gradually reduced this once powerful tribe from a 
princely domain to a few patches of Indiana swamps. The essence of 
the i-eproach in this case lies in its representative character. As this 
tribe has been treated so have all tlie Indian tribes on this boasted con¬ 
tinent of bounty and freedom for all been treated. There is not room 
on the planet for the Indian and the pale face to dwell side by side. 
'The beautiful doctrine of the survival of the fittest may be here illustrated, 
but the doctrine is an impeachment of the American theory of govern¬ 
ment which made this continent an asylum for the oppressed of other 
lands, and an impeachnieut of some of the highest theories of modem 
civilizanion.— N. Y. Evenina Tchormn. 

One of our small Ponea boys after looking intently for some time at a 
map of the world, suddenly asked his teaedier: “Where did that man 
stand when he took the picture of the world?” 


[The letters given below are from our boys who are spenduig the 
wintei in the couLtry :] 

I suppose you boys and girls all would like to hear from me and I 
wish you would keep very quiei while George reads this fi r you. I am 
going to teil you something about when I first came to live with Jackst n. 

1 did not like to'stay there but wdien I get accpiaint with them I Lke to 
stay here, at last I ii.ake up my mind to stay here next summer and 
I learn how to plant corn,poiatoesand evei^thing what they sow in spring 
I and I think that will be good thing for me to learn how to farm ai d 
I then go home to Wis. and help my father farming. My father is a farmer 
j and I expect I tviil be a farmer if I don’t do a ything else. Joe and I 
both go to the same school and we read in the same reader, bnt he is 
ahead of me in arithmetic. We study read ng, geogniply, ar ihmetic, 
language and spelling and we like to go to school here and we like all ti e 
scholars and our teacher is very kind to us; he don’t know how to sco.d 
us at all. We was very glad to see Geo. and diaries. Geo. is staying 
with me to-night. Joe, Sam Townse. d and diaries just went away froiii 
here; they' came to see our reading cir.;le we alway’s reading circle every 
Friday night and w'e read pieces where we are appointed to read. I 
hope all of yon will try to do your best to please Capt. Pratt and do 
your best in school or in shops and w'e wilt try to do our best in many 
ways. Boys I would like to hear from any of you. That is all I can 
say now. Joseph Wisacoby. 

C'ouotr.v liiie. 

There is nothing that can compare with li\ ing in the country in the 
winter time, and going to com try school, aithongh I often think of the 
plea.sant times we had at Carlisle school and the good boys and gins 
that are there, I would like to see you ail, bu-t I think that I can learn 
the English language better at this country school. I study readii g, 
spelling, language, geography and arithmetic. Joseph Wisacoby and I 
go to the same school. The white boys are aU very kind to us and so 
are the girls. I would like to have all the boys at Carlisle come and see 
where we go lo school and belli us pmy tag. The other day we received 
a letter from one of the teachers, and she sa d in her lettei- one of J( e 
Vette’s friends wish to pa_y him a visit during the holidays. 1 was very 
glad to hear that, and so on Tuesday evenii;g Samuel Kestev and I went lo 
meet them at the Bloom Depot, and when I fi’Bt saw them I almost cried 
be. ause I was very glad to see them. I felt cold all over. Wel a>e 
reading circle every Fiiday night, of which I am a member; a-^M beside 
reading we publish a paper. It is not printed like the School News, b it 
each member writes a pie- e and hands it to the Editor. Samuei Kcsier 
is the Editor of our paper aud we w< uld like for you boys and girls to 
write some pieces and send to San uel and I, and help us along with 
our paper, if you please. The name of our pajier is The Gleaner. 

From yonr friend, Joe Vetter. 

I would like to hear frnn von a’l. 

[We select a few letteiw from tUeiarge number written us by our g'r’''> 
as they indicate the general pulse of the school ] 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa., December, 1881. 

My Dear Capt. Pr.vtt ;—I am very glad to write to you; then I wa'it 
toteU you something. Please we want to stay here when Sioux boys a d 
girls going home next summer, and Euth and Stella and me we are very 
much to know how work always, and we don’t want to live in Indin i 
camp now and I tell yon something again we want to .slay here becan.-e 
we want to know the white man’s way all the time, and I like to go to 
school every day, and here are very good Indian children, they are very 
kind to each others and dear C. P. we want to tell you something aga’n; 
We don’t want to sit on the ground again ; and, Capt. Pratt. I tell you 
about my home ; We have tire on the ground, aud we like to stay here. 
Now, that’s all for this time. 

From your friend, Stella, and Euth, and Hattie, Sioux girls. 

Write soon. 

Carlisle, Pa., December 81. 1881. 

Dear Sir Capt. Pratt ;—I want to tell you about my Indian talk¬ 
ing ; I have tried all this week, bnt I could not help it; for the girls 
have been coming up to me. and asked me a great many things in Sio;LX, 
but I only spoke three words and spelled an Indian name by' sound for 
a Cheyenne girl, because I did not think it was fa r, and Miss Hyde told 
us to write to Miss Cor.son and write our Indian names; so now I am 
very sorry for it. From Dessie Prescott. 

My Dear Capt. Pratt; —i am going to teil you something : Captain 
please I want to stay here at Carlisle, because I like to know .some more 
that is good for me. I will tell you again ; please I want stay when the 
Sionx boys and girls go home ; because I don’t want to live in Indian 
house, and sleep on the ground. Some girls want go home, bnt I want 
to stay all tne time. Two days I think about this way I go home or 
stay, which is, I think, that way ; but I like to stay here veiy much, be- 
. cause I want to know speak English all the time. I tell you that is all. 
Now, that is aU for this time. Good-bye. ' ' Eebecca Perit. 

That is me. I am very glad to stay at Carlisle school every day. 

Carlisle, Pa, December 1st, 1881. 

Dear Sir Capt. Pratt ;—I write this letter with much sorrow to tell 
you that I have spoken one Indian word. I will tell you hoy it hap¬ 
pened ; Yesterday evening in the dining-hall Alice Wynn talked to me 
in Sioux, aud before I knew what I was saying I found that I had spoken 
one word, and I felt so sorry that I could not eat mysunper, and I could 
not forget that Indian word, and while I was sitting at the table the 
tears rolled down my cheeks. I tried very hard to speak only English. 

Nellie Eodertson. ' 
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[The following, article with regard to our school-room methods was 
written at the request of the Department at Washington, and we give 
it entire, thinking it might prove of interest to our readers :] 

To C.4.PT. R. H. Pa.vTT— Sir: —In compliance with your request 1 
have briefly outlined the methods followed in the schools under my su¬ 
pervision. As you are aware, there has been some diversity in the de¬ 
tails of the different sections. The difficulty of teaching so large a 
number of beginners in everything pertaining to civilized life, was so 
greatly incre;vsedby the babel of differing tongues, that it seemed nec¬ 
essary to allow teachers the largest liberty consistent with principles 
which we consider fundamental. 

Believing that the faculties of the child-nature develop in the sa ne 
order, and without radical differc r es. whether in the Indian or the 
white race, we proceeded in their ed.i ation accordinglj', conformiing to 
nature’s order of development. 

The chief mental characteristic of childhood is curiosity^ and to i 
certain extent this is true of the uncultured adult savage. “ Child'- > \ 
of a larger growth,” their perceptive faculties are active ; the eye q . k 
and true; the reason and judgment undeveloped. Taking adva- .'C 
of th6 curiosity which prompted to the study of the countless obji 
new atrd strange, around them, wc ^egan by directing and stimuhi g 
that faculty, presenting appropriat*' ob jects, and gradually, withoui 
lessons, and without compulsion, teaching their names and uses. I 
same manner, through observati '.i -'ud imitation, the pujiil was leu 
name and describe actions. 

Believing also that physical Ira -o should accompany the men 
principle which seems especially important in the education of i ■ 
dians—frequent exercises in alternate rising, sitting, standing, u - i- 
ing, jumping, and later, free gymnastics and singing, formed a i-.art of 
the daily school routine. Aimoso Irom the first, by the use of ' . ■ • id 
blackboard, the pupils were taught to -vvrite and read the naines 
jects, or short .sentences—using .script—describing act: lu. “ ! 
ran," “Mattie ran,” “Lena ran,” written upon the boai'd by the te.i, h- 
er, following the action by the child, copied upon the slate, at tir-c 
almost illegibly, was oae of the first lessons given a class of little Pueb¬ 
los who came to us iguorant of English, and without previous 
schooling. 

No criticism was male, however awkward the attempt at imitation. 
Running, jumping, ball-throwing, paper-throwing, eating, drinking, 
etc., afforded amusement and exercise, alternating with the really diffi¬ 
cult first lessons in writing. To expedite the process of learning to 
write, the sentences or words were written upon the board by the 
teacher, and, after being almost erased, the little hands were guided in 
tracing the characters. This device and a judicious amount of com¬ 
mendation and criticism, secured success in the manual effort, 
which presents the only real difficulty. This is substautially the 
method pursued in the institution for the deaf mutes at Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., under the superintendence of Dr. Keep, and fully e.xplained 
in his book—“ First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb.” 

Although not followed in its details, the book contains many valuable 
suggestions, and has been very helpful for reference. 

Drill in vocal gymnastics, as a means to correct enunciation, has been 
employed from the first. The letters were taught only through their 
powers. The phonic method is employed to aid in the pronunciation 
and discovery of new words. This combination of the phonic 
and word-method we find especially adapted to our Indian pupils. 
Difficulties in articulation which seemed imsurmoimtable, have been 
effectually conquered. It is often necessary to show the Indian pupil the 
proper position of the teeth, tongue and lips, and insist upon his imita¬ 
tion. When he finds that to make the difficult sounds is possible, a 
great deal is done toward success in English speaking. We believe 
it is a great mistake to use books at first. Our previous experience, 
as well as that at Carlisle, confirms this opinion : also that time spent 
in teaching the alphabet is lost. The monotony of the old alphabet 
teacffiiug is ten times more woeful when the teacher, owing to ignorance 


f the child’s veniacular, can do nothing through association or 
lustration to aid the untrained memory, or i-elieve the useless, 
.irrot-like repetition of unmeaning sounds. When, after six or 
ght mouths, text-books were put into the hands of our pupils, they 
jadily distiuguished worvis which they hid already learutxi to write and 
to read in script. Henceforth the lessoas in Romau characters wore 
ipied ill script, and read both from the book and the blackboard. We 
mad even then that reading, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
as impOvSsible. We did not insist upon it. The thought is 
j main thing—expre.ssion, infiection.s, emphasis, come much later, 
hen we find a class stu >idly droning over a reading-book, we throw 
. e book aside and take up objects. Tables, containing books, splints, 
.d a variety of other objects for counting, and Hingham and other 
•ys for piii-posevS of illiulration, were placed in every room. Measures, 
•aler.s, artic!e.s of food and household furniture, . '''•ojn the work- 
.ops, pictures and occupation chromos, find place .. . school rooms 
V id famish matei-ial for lessons. 'lo secure reviews, these lessous are 
accred by the teachers . . note-books, subject to the in-'i'cction of the 
; riucipal. 

The sentences placed upon the blickboard for th - pupils’ study, are 
.-< >pied by them into note-books. In some cases lessons especially useful 
i live been printed for subsequent reading. The same principles are 
i .Lo wed in the teaching of arithmetic, althou;,h h n-■, for various rca- 
1 greater laUtuda has been allowed as to method.,. ’1 •nbo’.s leading 

. a -that of objective illustration—is iun sted upon Vo have sought 
xeep down iu uumber.s, developing slowly; tea, ;, .g addition, sub- 
tion, multiplication and division siniUitane.nislj 1 by the use d 
qects. A grci^^t deal oi traiu'ug witli "Uolmtc. -s given, while 

the pure number Is .sica’l This al!' doth : a • i-ul scholar to 

,• acentra'. attention upon t’-io state:, it. Arlthni. ic iLu.s taught aids, 
a-id Koinotime, r.-iits upon the mastery, if the Engl i.sh language, v.hich 
is the maiu poim.. Little'attention is give-i to geography in the lower 
grad-' the instruction is oral, acc-' - p- I’ 'ly n 'i-drawing, and i-s 
not given greater prominence than Natnn! 'I story, which is also taught 
oraib' from charts. Form is taught in con:ie.jtiou with industrial draw¬ 
ing in aU the grades. 

We use Kuox and Whitney’s Language Lessons as a g-iide to oral in- 
truction in language. In the primary schools much use is made of 
nictures. Au oral lessou is first given, when necessary, after which 
ihe child is required to write a description, or reproduce in writing sen¬ 
tences which have been drawn out by <i',iestioning. Pictures for tliis 
purpose are cut from magazine-s or illustrated paper.s, and pasted upon 
cloth or pasteboard. Diaries are kept in some of the sect ions. A few 
sentences only are written d-iily, corrected by the teacher, and cojiied 
into books kept for the purpose. 

The advantages of these exercises are too obvious to require mentio". 
We keep in mind the terse mottoes: “ Cliild-nature --desire to see, todo, 
a'ad to tell.” “ Teachers’ work—training to see, to da, and to tell.” 

Respectfully, 

C. M. Semple, 
Principal Ed. Department. 

Indian IdioMynerasies. 

I never knew but one Indian to lose his bearing with regard to the 
compass. Pet-a-le-sbar-o, in speaking of bis visit to Washington, said : 
“ Aba! I was sick; I wanted to see my wife;—the sun did not rise in 
the right place!” 

An Indian will take a bee-line for home across the trackless prairie as 
unerringly as a horse or a dog. His instincts being so fine in this regard, 
it is a source of infinite amusement to him to see the white man with 
his “head turned,” and his famed reticence is sure to manifest itself 
on such occasions. An incident that occurred at one of the Indian 
agencies will illustrate this: The agent, in company with two of the 
resident ladies, had been to a town about twenty miles distant, an In¬ 
dian boy driving the team. On their return, coming to a point wbevo 
two roads diverged very gradually, as is often the case on the prairies, 
bewildering many a traveler, a discussion arose between the agent and 
his co:npaaions with regard to which should bo followed to take them 
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Jiouie. The a{^eiit at laht decided without con.suIting the driver, and he 
nilently, aw in duty bound, took the track as directed. At dusk they 
f(>und themselves at the foot of a precipitous line of bluffs and at the 
end of the travelwl road. The agent still being sure of hi.s bearings, 
and .seeing a light in the distance, as he thought in the right direction to 
take him on his homeward way, turned the heads of the Imrses toward 
it, and ordered the boy to drive on. The prairie was rough; there was 
a village of praire dogs to pass through; there were ant-hills; there 
were gnlleys dug out by the water which had poured from the bluffs dur¬ 
ing rushing rains; there were slough-holes, though, fortunately, at that 
season, dry. The great, cluin.sy, closely-covered carriage lurched from 
one side to another, threatening to npset, and the agent alighted and 
walked before the horses to find a smoother path, while his companions 
sing to appear cheerful, or involuntarily uttered little, short shrieks, as 
the carriage lurched from side to side or plunged into a slew-hole ; but 
t!te driver sat apparently unperturbed, merely obeying the directions of 
hiis superior. Finally it was coudnded be.st to retrace their steps, as the 
guiding light seemed to be as far distant as when first seen. The agent 
still toiled on ahead of the wearied horses that quietly followed his 
CO irse. At last he turned as if struck with a fresh thought, and said : 
‘•Frank, can you find the track?” “Yes,” was gruffly answered. 
‘‘ Well, then, get down and run before the team.” And the tired man 
took a seat in the carriage, while Frank started off on a brisk run, the 
quickly-inspirited team following, and in a very short space of time the 
traveled track was reached, but it was well nigh the “small hours” be- 
f )re the wearied travelers reached home. The next day it was evident 
that there was much of interest being communicated to the boys of the 
school of which Frank was a member. They gathered in squads around 
him, and though nothing was heard but a low-murmured conversation, 
there was a twinkle in his beautiful black eye and a play of the muscles 
...f his fine symmetrical feahxres, that proved that the spirit within was 
stirred with great merriment. 

Their reticence when questioned, when one is in doubt whether they 
are able to give information, is at times exasperating almost beyond en¬ 
durance. A story is told of a young officer who for a time was in charge 
of a dispensary in the territory. One of the l>oys who had been in an 
agency school was given him for interpreter, and for two or three weeks 
he dispensed medicines to the affiicted who applied to him under great 
difficulties on account of the apparent ignorance of his interiireter. He 
racked his brains day after day to invent methods of communication 
with those whom he would relieve, his interpreter making ineffectual 
efforts to make himself understood. At last one day as they sat to¬ 
gether, the youth lifted his eyes to the shelves on which stood an array 
of bottles with their labels, and asked in round, pure English, “Mr. 

why do you write Latin names, instead of English, on those med- 
iciiue bottles?” The testimony of the officer as to what he said in an¬ 
swer is not to be repea.ed, but one can imagine the first impulse would 
be to make the young rascal fear for his scalp. 

'fo say that an Indian is a keen observer of men and things would be 
reptsiting that which has been so often said that it has passed into a 
proverb, and yet j'ou are newly-impressed with the fact, if understand¬ 
ing his native language, you come into close friendship with one who 
has visited our cities aird seen the marvelous things which the 
wliite man possessses. Said one, “I saw many wonderful things. They 
brought to me a vessel with something in it a-ad told me to lift it. It 
was small, but, ugb ! it was heavy ! Then a cloth wa.s brought, the shin- 
pig, running metal was poured into it, and the edges closed together. 
Soon it was opened and there was nothing there. AVliere was it gone ? 
Tliat was miraculous ! A gun was brought, and a man put a ball into it, 
}>iHhing it down and down 1 (suiting the action to his words). Then it 
was leveled at a mark, and the ball flew out and hit it, but I heard noth¬ 
ing. It would be good for my people to have such guns. We conldlie 
in the tall grass or willows, and when the enemy came along we could 
shoot them down, and those who saw it would look and wonder, and 
tin'll run, for they would think God was angry at them for coming to 
war against us. There came a day every little while when all the peo¬ 
ple stopped work, made themselves very clean, and dressed verj' nicely. 
Then going to a large and beautiful house together, they sang ; and 


one man talked to God. and then he talked to the people, ar.d all were 
very still and listened. The next day when I .sa v them, they ah looked 
rested and happy. I think it would be a good thing for my people to 
do, for they all had tired faces when 1 came oaek to them. I went to 
the Great Water, and tliey told me to look aero s it. I looked, but I 
saw no land beyond. I looked again to see over on the other side, but 
[ I did not succeed. Then I thiew my eye.s very fa’-, but it was all water 
—there was no beyond; it was hke God.” 

Another was more given to the fleshly side of what he enjoyed. He 
said, “There was much that was good to eat: there were apples, and 
plums, and j^eaches, and melons, and potatoe.^, and other roots both 
red, and yellow, and white; and many kinds c f meats, but the be.st of 
all was bread w.th b'rds baked in it.” The dress and appearance of the 
women he met quite attracted him. He thought them dressed very 
beautifully ; but their jewelry was the special charm, and this was his 
story: “ There were many rings on their hands and arms. There were 
pants on their hands, so their rings were not always seen. The}' often 
took them off and put their hands to their heads, pretending they were 
fixing tOeir hair; bat it was only to show their rings.” After imitating 
the manners and affected air.s of those whom he had thus carefully 
watched, he would arise, and gracefully drawing his robe around him, 
walk acro.ss the room with the wriggling gait that is so often seen among 
the women in fashionable society. While the whole scene was irresisti¬ 
bly laughable, there was mingled with the mirth a feeljng of shame and 
deep abasement that a wild Indian of the prairie must make such com¬ 
ments upon a people who should be so far superior to him in all the 
social relations. 

Au Indian never eats hastily. He may fast for days ; and then, if you 
give him food, you would suppose, by the way he sips his coffee or 
soup, and leisurely eats his bread and meat, that he was eating your 
food from courtesy rather than because he is hungrj'. It is au insult to 
ask him to hasten a meal. A cup of mlUc was given to an Indian youth, 
and the giver, after waiting awhile, said: ‘‘Ja.nes, drink that, I want 
the cup.” “ I am not a horse, to drink fast,” was the reply, and the 
cup was returned half-emptied. It has been well said that their leis¬ 
urely and graceful acts might well be imitated in many points by rash- 

ing, rude Young America^_ E. G. P. 

a»cl its Indians. 

In the State of Wisconsin there are two Indian agencies—Green Bay 
and La Pointe—which embrace an aggregate of more than (5,000 In¬ 
dians, chiefly O jib was. In the interest of these people, Rev, I.saac 
Baird, Missionary at Odxnah, memorialized the Synod of Wisconsin at 
its annual meeting at Appleton in October last. Whereupon the Synod 
adopted a memorial to Oongre.s.s, in which they ask the Senators and 
Representatives from that State to exhaust all possible and legitimate 
means to secure for the Indians within their boiind'^, by appropriate leg¬ 
islation, and at the earliest possible moment, certain rights, privilege.s, 
and advantages: 

1st. “ That their personality and rights be recognized, by granting to 
them the full protection of the laws of the United States, as also those 
of this State, for their persons and property, holding them strictly 
amenable to the same.” 

2d. ‘'The allotment of lands in severalty, with just and secure titles 
to the same; disposing of the remainder of the different reser,ations 
for their direct profit and advantage.” 

3d. “The establishment of suitable schools in every Indian settle¬ 
ment where there are from fifteen to twenty children of school age, de¬ 
vising means that shall be as nearly compulsory as possible to seem-e 
regular attendance.” 

The memorial also recommends the establishment, for the special 
benefit of those Indian-s, at some point in the southern pai't of the State, 
a Training School similar to the one at Carli.sle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa. , 
where a hundred youths of both sexes may be trained for teachers and 
leaders of their own people; the expenses of such school, as well as the 
home schools, to be met, in part at least, from the avails of their sur¬ 
plus lands. 

4 th. “ The gi-anting to them the same religious liberty we claim for, 
and enjoy oizrselves.” 

ath. “That, as annual payments, in the judgment of those who are 
best acquainted with the facts, tend to perpetuate the tribal relatione, 
and the peculiar customs and traditions of the people, the memorial 
suggests that some other method be adopted to pay them such 
moneys as may be their proper due. The ‘ annuity system ’ is bad, 
and should be abandoned.” 

lliis is a good memorial. We shall be glaci to see its suggestions 
carried out. Beloit would be a good location for the proposed Indian 
Training School. The good people of the place would, to a certain 
extent, be in sympathy with such a work. 

In this connection let me mention that the Indian Committee of the 
General Assembly, at its late meeting in Washington, voted to invite all 
the Presbyteries, at their spring meeting, to take action on the Indian 
question by memorials to Congress or otherwise. The time has come 
for an energetic and persistent movement along the whole line. Let 
every Presbytery make-its voice heard. S. R. Riggs. 
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[•‘Oar government has greatly wronged the Indians, and has much 
to answer for,” it is said.] 

And what constitutes “ our government ?” Is not every individual 
voter an integral portion of our government; and, according to the 
power and influence which he wields in his position in society, is he not 
responsible for his every act ? 

Answer this question in the affirmative, and how can any philanthro¬ 
pist look with unconcern upon the thousands of young savages who are 
growing up in the very' heart of our nation without any opportunity to 
learn how to become other than savages ? 

The knowledge of this fact does not seem yet to have impressed itself 
upon the masses of those whose hearts are reaching out to do good to 
their fellow-men. They care for the poor and ignorant of our own 
people; they interest themselves in the foreign emigrants who come to 
our shores ; they stretch out their hands to help the idolaters of India, 
the debased of Africa, and the dwellers in the Islands of the Sea, and 
take little or no note of the fact that we have a people here in our very 
heart, as we have said, for whose civilization and Christianization we are 
specially responsible as a nation, and yet who have, generation after 
generation, grown up and passed away without the Light which they 
are making such strenuous efforts to cause to shine on the darkened 
ones of other lands. Or, if they have interested themselves in the In¬ 
dian in a measure, and have power delegated to them, as in the 
appointment of agents, they shirk rerpousibUity after a certain point, 
and so let that power go by default, throwing back their interest into 
the hands of what they call “our government,” forgetting, apparently, 
that they are component parts of it. 

We learned in our childhood—‘‘In Adam’s fall we sinned all.” We 
confess to the belief that in one way or another the sins of our ancestors 
do chug to us ; but the fact that those who preceded us in our government 
sinned against the Indian, cannot, we believe, be any possible excuse 
for our continuing to sin against him by permitting another generation 
of his uneducated children to hve as a cancer in our bosom. Let every 
benevolent voter feel that he has a personal responsibility in this mat¬ 
ter. Now that the time has arrived when a general and comprehensive 
system of education may be carried out in all our Indian tribes, let there 
be no failure on our part, either as individuals or as a government, to 
meet in its fullest sense, both in effort and money, the needs of the In¬ 
dian for light and knowledge. It will take money and many workers. 
With these the way is clear. Hundreds apply to us for places to teach, 
so workers are not wanting. Let there be one-half as much desire to 
save the Indians to industry—to knowledge—to to citizenship—as there 
has been to destroy them, and let there be one-fourth as much money 
spent to educate and train them as has been spent to destroy them, and 
they wiU be saved and citizens. 

A Siiotix Myth. 

TE.^^NSLATIOS OF “ONE WHO SPirS OUT PEAELS.” 

There was a Boy-Beloved whose spittle was all kinds of beautiful beads. 
So abundant were they that his people arrayed themselves therewith. 
As the fame of this spread abroad, the young women of surrounding 
tribes were ail anxious to have him for a husband. And as a certain 
maiden was going to make him her husband, if possible, she heard be¬ 
hind her some one laughing. She stopped, when lo ! two women came 
up and said : “Why, here stands Heart-Killer.” And they added, 
“Come along, Heart-Killer, we are going to make the Bead-Spitter our 
husband; let us go together.” So she went with them. 

Taese two young women were called—“The Two-Women.” They 
did not grow' from the people, but grew wildly and were supernatural 
beings, hence their name, “The Two-Women.” 

So Heart-Killer went with them and lay down with them, as it was 
now night. But before they went to sleep the Two-Women said: 
“Look here, Heart-KUler.whea the morning comes at whosesoever head 
stands the birch bai’k dish with quill work around it and filled with rice, 
she is the one who shall have Baad-Spitter for a husband. So when the 
morning came it was standing at the heal of Heart-Killer, they say. 

Then they went on and ca ne to a large lake, whose farther shores 
could not be seen. Out oa the water was a large canoe. And as this 
was where Bead-Spitter’s village was, they called and said, “We have 
come to get Bead-Spitter for oar husband.” Some one came rowing. 
When he arrived, they said ; “We have came to make Bead-Spitier our 
husband.” To which he replied, I do not know any one by that 
name:” but at the. same time he filled his mouth with beads, and then 
spat them out. The beads were scattered all around, and laughing they 
gathered them up. Then the Two-Women went into the canoe, but the 
other they drove back, and said, “Go away, Heart-Killer.” So they 
wenf^om^'with the man, but he was not Beai-spitter. The other stood 
there crying, when, lo I another canoe came in sight. It was a very 


I bright and beautiful one, for it was all metal. It came on and arrived. 
This was the Bead-Spitter, and, as he wore very bright clothing, the ap¬ 
pearance was very splendid. 

“ Young woman, what are you crying for here ?” he said. So she 
told him she had come to get Bead-Spitter for a husband, and w-hat the 
Two-Women had done to her. Then he s<iid, “ Come on, we two will 
go home.” So she went home with him. 

The narrative says, “ Now, I will tell about the others 

The Two-Women went thus with the man and reached his home. It 
was his grandmother’s teepee. Then some one said, “ Teid-Duck, 
Beal-Spitcer calls you to a feast.” Tue Teal Siiid, “Indeed, somebody 
has said sopiethingand then to the women he said, “ Do not come ; 
tfiey are making mystery; no woman looks at it.” Saying this, he 
went. But the women said, •' We, too, are accustomed to see the su¬ 
pernatural ; we will go,” and so they went. Wueu they reached the 
place there was mucn noise, and they came and looked in by a hole of 
the tent, and lo ! they dinced on the back of tneir husband. He saw 
his wives peeping in, and jumping up, said, “ I also will join the dance 
on the Teal’s back,” and so he jumped about. They say this was the 
duck that is called the “ Teal,” and lienee, to this day, that duck has no 
fat on its back, because the people danced on it, they say. 

Then the Two-Women started back, and, taking two blankets, they 
pat bees in the one and ants in the other, and went on. The other 
woman who was called Heart-Killer wiis with the Boy-Beloved. Her 
they took and thrust out, and then placed themselves on either side of 
him. 

Then Teal-Duck came home, and when he had lifted one blanket, the 
bees came out and stung him ; when he had lifted the other, the auis 
came out and bit him. Tnen he said, “Indeed, here is much that is 
strange,” and so he opened out the blankets, and the ants and beei 
swiurmed out and drove everybody from the house. So he went and 
found the two wives of Teal-Duck with Bead-Spitter, to whom he said, 

‘ ‘ My oldest brother, give me back the youngest one. ” There was no reply. 
Again he made the demand, but no answer came. And so Teal-Duca 
went home singing this song, they say : 

“You Spitter-of-Pearls, give me back my youngest wife; 

For over the lake ever 1 drive box-elder pegs.” 

Thus he sang. 

And froxu this has come down to us this form of speech, viz : -When 
sores come out. on people, and pus is formed, they say, “ Teal-Duck has 
shot them.” 

Now, when night came on, Sharp-Grass took his knife, and finding 
the Boy-Bmo»’ed sleeping with the i'vvo-Women, he cut off his head, 
and holding it in his hand, took his station inside of the tent. When 
the people knew that the Boy-Beloved lay headless, there was a great 
tumult. So they went to the house of the Teal, but his grandmocher 
had placed him on the top of his tent. They went in but only a little 
brown heron came flying out. Hence the fowl that is called Ijittle- 
Browu-Heron (Sui’pe) is the grandmother of the Teal-Duck. It flew 
away and alighted in the corner of a reed marsh. Tiien the peo¬ 
ple went and trod down and trampled up thoroughly the reed island. 
Hence, when all the roots of the reeds are red, they say this is the blood 
of the Teat’s grandmother. 

Tnen Teal-Duck, having the head of the Boy-Beloved, went audstood 
vithin the tent of the Chief. And the mother of Boy-Beloved cried and 
said, “ You bad, worthless fellow, who debauched my child and had 
people dance upon his own back, you have impoverished me.” Wnile she 
criedsome one said, “ Indeed, aud was it I who did this thing V” Then they 
called the Spider,andwheu'his mother said, crying, “Who is itwho says this 
aloud, ‘ Indeed, aud was it I who did it?’” Then the Spider said, 
“Now, consider this, “You say the Spider is a fool; why, don’t you 
understand this?—it is he who stands within the tent who says this.” 

X'hen they tore down the tent, and beheld Teal-Duck holding the 
head of Boy-Beloved, and the other having the knife, aud they stood 
up high. “Come down,” they said, “you shall live;” but up they 
we^t, and stood in the moon. And so now when the moon is full, what 
appears in it is Teal-Duck holding the head of One-who-spits-out-pearls, 
and the other is Sharp-Grass holding the knife in his hands. 

This is the Myth. 

Montlily Home JLctters. 

Last Sunday Prof. Lippincott preached a good sermon. He said that 
we had a very good year ; and he asked what day of the week, and what 
day of the month, and the year. And the boys told him that this is 
the first day of the week, month and year. And he asked us how we 
know that this is the first day of the year, and wnat makes the winter., 
The boys told him that because the sun is in the South, aud shines 
slantingly. And he said, “When the sun is above our heads, what is 
then?” It is summer. “And what do you call the winter, spring, 
summer and autumn ?” The boys said “ Seasons.” And he said that 
this, the year of 1882, the new year. We shake hands with last year 
1881 last night at 12 o’clock ; it is gone away; we cannot get it back 
again any more. Now, we must try and get all we can out of this new 
yeiir. Professor is a very good man ; he comes out every Sunday and 
talks to us about the Bible, and we all like him because he is very kind 
to us. Tnis is all. 

Elewood Doeian. 
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Febetjabt, 1882 . 


C-vuEiHLE Babracks, Pa., Junuary Isl, 18!S2. 

Dear F.^TiiER ; -I tell you a^ain about the Indian children who stay 
ii :n;; We ar.; all well and doing better, too. Nolx>dy has gotten ill, 

: . ait all the Sioux chidren, we are trying hard to do every thing, and 
w ‘ always like to be good worked. I^ast December 2tth, 18.81, all the 
(; )vs and girls were made very happy, indeed I think that time we had 
a very beautiful time. We had a very nice dinner, it was because we 
ai e very much glad, I think white people what we had every thing is 
\ ery goo^i indeed. I guess Father I am glad to tell you this time, 1 tried 
hard to do anything and always feel l>etter, and I lik«- work because 
1 atn not afr i[d to do all the time. Sometimes ago I don’t like to work 
but ruw I work hard; so now I like to work and I try hard to do some¬ 
thing, it is beeaue this is the first day. And I staid here three years 
now, and wc try hard to do ho much. Father, I think of you all, but I 
don’t like your Indian ways, because you don’t know the good ways, also 
you don’t know good many things. Therefore I don’t like your Indian 
ways and every one Dakota boys atid girls we like it very much white 
}>eople ways is very good ways. I am an Indian, but I know how to 
a > b.!eau.se I like it I said. So now that is all for this time I have to 
say to you. 1 am glad to shake hands with you with a good heart. 
From you affectionate son, Ralph I. E. I eathee. 

1 sliall say good bye. _ 

Indian Trainino School, Carlisle, Pa., January 3d, 1882. 

Dear Father Mr. Whitesiiield This is a bright, beautiful morn¬ 
ing. All the hoys and girls are writing letters home. We had a very 
happy New Year. All the boys are very happy to write letters home 
this l>efiutinl-morning. I want to do better this year than I did last year 
in 1881. I will try do right this year; I want to do better this yearthan 
I ever had been in mv life. I will try very hard to learn my lessons this 

y,;ar.harder than I did last year. I want to give my heart to God, and 

I hope He will help me to do better this year 1882 ; this new year I 
want you to do better—this new year. Our teachers told us to write 
letters homo this morning, and so wo all going to write lovely letters 
home this bright, sunny day. We all well and stronger. All the boys 
and girls try very hard to learn the English language. Last week we 
had no school days because the teachers were all al)sent, and we^iad a 
very nice time, indeed. I wish you had a ni.;rry. happy New Year. I 
send my love to all of you. And now I close with a loving good-bye. 
Don’t forget to write a long letter to me and tell me how you are getting 
along out there in Indian Territory. 

Your affectionate son, Harvey Whiteshield. 

Indian Training School, Carlisle, Pa., Jan. 3, 1882. 

Dear Father: —I have been down to the laundry. We were ironing 
the girls’ white aprons and two girls were washing the clothes. I had 
your letter hist week. I was very glad to hear from you very much. 
We had veiy nice time on Christmas night; I hope you all had the same 
too. Wo didn’t have a school last week because it was a happy New 
Year, and we wanted to learn all we can on this week if we can. Should 
like to know all about the Arapahoe Mission Christmiuj. Can yon tell 
me ? This morning I didn’t go to school becau.se I was at work. Every 
morning the girls dam the stockings • because if the little girls sew on 
machine they would break it; they won’t let them sew on machine ; 
they don’t know anything aliout it. I think it is good for them to dam 
first. Now, you must answer my letter if you can. Captain Pratt told 
us on Hatnrday night that we must try hard to learn how to talk Eng¬ 
lish, because you send me to this Carlisle to learn, so I have to. Some 
of the girls just talk in Indian language ; they say they don’t care. 
Some of the girls say, “Let us talk in Indian next week.” That is not 
right to say. Now, that is all. I must stop. From your daughter, 

Minnie Yellow-Bear. 

Indian Training School, Carlisle, Pa., January 3d. 

My Dear Father;— I was very glad to get your letter, aud I read it 
with much pleasure. I am well aud happy all the time, and hope you 
are the same, too. We had a nice time Christmas ; I will tell you what 
1 got: Christmas night I got a pair of mittens and a box with a lady’s 
picture on the top of it, and two dolls—one large and one small doll. 
Dear father, I have been trying hard to speak English this week and 
1 ist week. ’ I do wish I could forget my Sioux language. I hope Annie, 
and Wilder, and Etta, are all well. I am trying to get a good education 
before I go home, aud leave all the kind teachers, and Captain Pratt, 
too, aud all the children. Sunday evening we had a lesson about giving 
our hearts to God, and last evening we had a lesson about thanking God 
for all the blessings that He has given us, and to-night our lessoh is 
about confession of sin. Our Christmas holidays are over, and we are 
in school again. We had a whole week for our holidays. I am trjnng 
to get “excellent” on my card every month. This is all I will say. 
With much love and kisses to all. 

From your daughter, . Nellie Robertson. 


Indi.vn Training School, January 3d. 

Dear Father St.vnding Bear We had no school for about one 
week in 1881 ; but now we have the onpormnity to go to school this 
happy new year 1882. So we are very glad to come to school to-day. 
Dear father, I am double-minded ; I have .a mind not to wnite this let¬ 
ter, because I knew you never find my letter, that is why I could not 
write much. If you get it my letter every time, I would write a.s much 
as I can, and I tell you all about the Indian Training School. Before I 
say good bye I will say a few words how I am getting along : I am get¬ 
ting along very well, and then I will tell you now what I have done 
I am not to Captain Pratt what tells me one time. He asked us who 
wanted to speak only English every day, and said—“ Hold up your 
hands, boys aud girls.” So the boys and girls hold up their hands ; but 
I did not do it. But what is the reason I did not do that ? I will tell 
you : When I forgot it one word then 1 asked somebody in my language 
and I get it, that is reason I want try both. But this week I will try 
hard as I can. I did not get discouraged, but I want to try hard both. 
So, dear father, you must not be sorry, because I will try again. Let 
me know how my relation are getting along. That is all I have to say. 
Let me hear from you when you get this letter. Suppose I want to 
hear from you. Good-bye. 

From your son. L. Standing Bear. 

The government not allow us to get pay every month; but it’s very 
good for us to keep on working, no matter if we do not get any pay for 
it, we win have reward from God if we are good and faithful workers. 
It says some place in the Bible, “ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as 
unto the Lord so we must work for God and please Him as much as 
we can. Given. 

Januai-y 3d, 1882. 

My Dear Father Black-Haik-Horse:— I tell you one thing about 
Indians and the white people, both : Mow, in all the United States, In¬ 
dians are just a few—about 2r>0,0()0 Indians; that one big city has 
more people in it than all the Indians. The name of that city is Phila¬ 
delphia. About 846,984 white people are there. There are three times 
as many people there as Indians all. 

Captain Pratt told us that we will not get any more pay. He got an 
order from Washington, and Captain he is sorry for it. So we are all 
sorry, but we cau work without paying, and we hope, perhaps, we will 
get pay again. I hope I shall meet you cheerful this year. I want you 
to tell all my friends that I am well and happy. Now, this is all. 

Your true friend, D. Tucker. 

My Dear Loving Faher Bull Thunder :— Now my dear father I 
think it is very good for us to begin to learn something this New Year. 
Now my father I want to tell you just three things I wmuld like to try 
hard to learn. Now I want to learn to work, and to learn to read books 
and I want to learn English. That is all. Good-bye. From your lov¬ 
ing son, John Williams. 

“The More Etlncalion We Get, the More We Want.” 

[The following letter explains itself. “ Capt. Hendry, what does 
Billy and the South Florida Seminoles say to this ?”] 

Wewoka, Indian Territory, January 12th, 1882. 

To Hon. H. Price, Commissioner of Indian Affairs—Dear Sir;— 

We write to inquire of you whether or not we of the Seminole nation 
of Indians can have the privilege of sending some of our children to 
Capt. Pratt’s school at Carlisle, Pa. We would like to send twenty of 
our children to that school— ten boys and ten girls ; or, if that many 
could not be received, as many as can be received we wish to put in that 
school. Also, if any of our childi-en can be received in that school we 
wish yon to let us know whether or not their traveling expenses from 
here to Carlisle will be borne by the government, or will we have to pay 
it ourselves ? Also, we wish to know whether their expenses for board¬ 
ing, books, etc., will be paid by the government, or shaU the ration 
(Seminole) have to pay for their expenses there ; and, if so, how much 
per session for each pupil ? One reason for wishing to send our children 
there is, because we want our children to learn the English language 
perfectly. We have good schools here, and our children get a good 
start in them towards an education; but while they stay altogether here 
they will speak the Indian language, more or less, and*thus be hindered 
in acquiring the English perfectly. 

If these twenty children can be taken and supported in that school by 
the government, and free of expense to the Seminole nation, we will be 
a thousand times thankful to the government for the favor. 

A’’ery respectfully, Halpatuchb, 

Principal Chief. 

Fus Hache Hacho, 
Second Chief of Seminoles. 

P_ s,_Please ans'-^er the above as soon as possible. H. and F. 







We find in the Day Break a letter from Bishop Hare, an extract from 
wliich y\e give our-readers. . 

We judge that his exiierienc^ in displaying the accomplishments of 
h’stroupe ” is like that which is generally passed through by those 
who are privileged to prove to the peojde what Indians can do—they 
are made to listen in amazement: 

“ Yesterd t f I projjcsed to the children of Hope School that I should 
give thejir a dri^•e in my traveling w'agon. They were more than ready, 
and in the afternoon we started. Eleven little people crowded with me 
into a two-seated wagoh. so that I was quite surrounded, ‘ Children to 
the right of me, children to the left of me, childcen in front of me’— 
shall I complete the line and say, ‘ volleyed and tliiiuvlered ?’ No ; not 
that; hut I was charmed with the confiding way in which thejj' soon 
came to be at home with me—first chatting with each other about the 
scenes through vvhich we passed, and then at my request singing me 
some of their songs and hymns. Presently we stox^ped at a farm house 
where I had some business. The good peoifie looked at my load a little 
askance, moved, 1 think, somewhat by the old dread that the whites 
have for the Indians, and somewhat by the feeling, ‘ How absurd to 
try to do anything with a lot of Indian children I’ I thought I would 
undeceive them, and. therefore, after the children hail plaved a few 


moments in the grove in the rear of the hou.se, xmoposed to the faniily 
that the children should go iuto the sitting-room. ‘ Perhaps,’ said I, 
‘you would like to hear them sing.’ ‘ Wiiy. yes,’ was the quick, but 
somewhat unbelieving reply. lu wo all wont, and to tlie amazoimmt of 
the audience, the children stood and sang first— 

“ ‘ .fesus, meek iiiid ftmjtie, 

Sun of God jmmt hisli, 

Pitying, loving Snvior, 

Hear thy children cry.’ ” 
and then one of their songs— 

“ ‘ In a mciU )w green T saw a lamh, 

As it played beside its ma, 

And I sahi to the iamh, ‘ What is your name ?’ 

But it only answered, ‘Uaa!’” 

Ciioufs:—‘“Skip, skip, lambkin; skip, skip away! 

Von have naught to do 

. Blit 11 frolic i/ii the leu, while the robin in the tree 
I Sings its sweetest songs to ym!’” 

I never before acted so muck in the eai^acity of a traveling theatrical 
manager, and now know what are the sensations of such a xiersouage 
when he is not ashamed of his troupe.” 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

WinniAM H. Hake, 

Missionary Bishop. 
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\Vhf;n papers are nuirked X subscription has expired. 

The Inspiration of the Work. 

A knock at the office door ; “ come in, ” we said, and a stripling was be¬ 
fore ns, looking wistfully into our eyes. As he stood respectfully wait¬ 
ing, we surveyed him. He was evidently dressed for the occasion : 
His hair had been combed and brushed until it lay in the approved curve 
around his brow; there was no dust on his clothing; his collar was 
fresli, and his boots newly blacked. 

“ Well, sir.” we at last said, “ what can we do for you this morning?” 

“ I want a trade, Captain ; I am anxious,” was the prompt reply. 

And here is a sou of the ” lazy Indian ” begging to learn a trade. 
Wliy was it that his father did not work ? Was it that no incentive w'as 
])laced before him that moved him to desire labor? We believe that is 
it; and now that the sou has that incentive and is thus moved, our 
sliops must be made broad enough to give him room. 

We sit in our office in the early morning ; a bell sends out its tones 
over the grounds, and soon after we hear the measured tramp ! tramp ! 
tramp ! of coming feet. Thirty little boys file past our window, neatly 
dressed, on their way to the breakfast-room; and, as they go, there is 
a murmur of voices, all speaking one—the English tongue. They are 
our younger Indian boys, all growing into English-speaking civilized 
Americans. 

They are scarcely jiassod before eighty girls appear on the piazza in 
the opposite quarters. They are of all sizes; from the full-grown woman 
to the wee girl of eight years ; but we see no dishevelled hair hanging 
about the face and covering the eyes in sign of grief, or tallowed braids, 
vermillioned cheeks and head seams, and ears filled with a mass of 
unsightly ornaments; no blankets wrapping the body from head to 
foot, surmounted by loads of wood and hay, with axes and hoes hang¬ 
ing to the girdle that confines them. They are our Indian girls rescued 
from all that insignia of savage life, who, washed, and combed, and 
dressed in the costume of our own women, walk quietly and orderly, 
yet with cheerful chat and suppressed merriment to take their seats at 
one common table with the other sex. 

As they go, from another direction comes the heavier tramp of oUr 
one hundred and forty larger boys and young men. Theirs are not the 
plumed head, moccasined feet and armed hands of warriors going to 
seek an enemy, or declare war with another tribe by stealing horses. 
They come in citizens’ dress, and often with book or paper in hand or 
pocket, and as they file in and are seated at their respective tables, we 
see the manners of gentlemen. 

The girls are first waited upon, and there is a pleasant interchange of 
thought between the sexes, showing that the germs of a pure social life 
are taking root, and that woman is no longer to them the servant to be 
despised, and even spit upon if she offend them, and drudge, while they 
choose the lighter forms of labor. 

When the meal closes they are no savage worshippers who sit for a 
few moments listening to the reading of the Word and uniting in a short 
prayer. On Monday morning we have proof that religious instruc¬ 
tion has not fallen on deaf ears or dull minds, as the text of the previ¬ 
ous day is repeated by many in different parts of the haU, and the prin¬ 
cipal heads of the discourse are recited by one and another when called 
for by their leader. .At other times it incites to fresh enthusiasm to 
see a boy step from the ranks and inquire, “ What is the chapter from 
which you read yesterday and this morning ?” to receive a message that 
one wishes to speak to the leader, and hear the request, '* Please read 
this to us this morning,” (pointing to Soloman’s appeal for wisdom), 
and to note as the girls pass out, one and another stops at the stand to 
ask some question about the morning’s lesson. 

During any of the work-hours, as we look into the different depart¬ 
ments of' labor, all is activity, all is cheeefulness, and the ffieased exul¬ 
tant look when work is praised, what does it prove but that anf ambition is 
aroused that will push its possessor to higher and higher attainments, 
instead of falling into the old ways, as some seem to suggest will be the 
case by the queries presented to us ? 

Truly there is life in this experimental germ. It has budded: it has 
blossomed ; it has brought forth fruit, and we are not content that its 
inliuence rest here, or be only ffelt among among the people who are 
here represented. We long to know that from the Senecas in New 
York, to the Hoopas in California ; from the most nor.hern point in 


Alaska where the Indian is found, to the most southern line of New 
Mexico, where his children roam, there be a new awakening to the pos¬ 
sibilities of his futui-e. From our phut of observation the outlook is 
broad, and grand, and sweeping, and is an inspiration to greater efforts, 
to higher hopes, to more burning zeal for arousing interest in the heai-ts 
of others in this, to us, all-ab.sorbing labor of turning the lives of our 
Indians into a new channel a.s we go rushing on together down the 
stream of time. 

Oiir Trade Boys. 

We have 18.) boys who are seeking to-learn the white man’s ways at 
the school. Sixty-eight of the largest boys are learning trades. Ai'^e 
have 2 printers, 14 carpenters, 14 harnessmaker.s, 12 shoemakers, 9 tin¬ 
ners, 8 tailors and blacksmiths and coachmakers. These boys work 
half of each day at their respective trades and go to school the other 
half of the day. Thus, we are sdoing three things at once : 1st, Eng¬ 
lish speaking ; 2d, work ; 3d, book-knowledge. We have no need t > 
be ashamed of the handiwork of our boys, and it will stand the test of 
close scrutiny. When placed side by' side with the result of white labor 
the comparison is favorable. Had we the shop-room many more of the 
boys who are eager to be placed at trades could be accommodated. 

The carpenter boys are putting the finishing touches upon the inside 
of the new hospital. In the harness shoji last month they made I,") 
double sets of harness, which will make about 250 double sets made 
since the harness shop was opened. The shoe boys are repairing our 
old and making new shoes. The tinners are at work at present making 
tin cups, coffee boilers, pans, pails, dust pans, cans, etc. ; while the 
coachmakers have several wagons that will soon be ready for shipment 
to the West. Taking it all in all, the work is very creditable, and that 
it is profitable can be seen from the fact that the shops for the past year 
show a credit of $()6().48 over and above all expenses. This showing 
speaks for itself, and we believe it as good as would be were we to start 
a relative number of raw white boys in the several trades enumerated. 

The boys like the trades aUoted them very much, and we see many' 
marks of their appreciation in the zeal with which they' take hold of 
their work. As much as possible the boys are allowed to choose their 
own trades, which they, in the main, do with careful deliberation. 

The shop work has been very satisfactory, and had we more shop- 
room, we could hope for yet better results in the future than the now 
very promising ones. ___ , 

Others beside Indian boys and girls find it a serious task to learn 
English. The Golden Days gives us this; 

‘ ‘ When Napoleon was a prisoner on St. Helena, he tried to master 
the language of his jailers. But it was too much for him. He wrote 
to the Count Las Cases: 

“ Since sixi week I learn the English and I do not any progress. 6 
week do fou ty and 2 day, if I might have learn .50 words for day, I 
could know it iwo thousands and two hundred. It is in the dictionary 
more than fou ty thousand, even if ho could, must 20 bout much often 
for know it, or i20 week, which do more two year. After this you shall 
agree that to siudy one tongue is a great labor, who must do it in the 
young aged.” 

He certainly had not made much progress when he wrote that letter. 
It is as good as a puzzle. 

Agent L. J. Miles, in a recent letter to us, says : ‘'Am glad to hear 
of the well-doing of Osage children there. I think every day that to 
keep them away from camp life until they learn something better, is 
the only hopeful thought for them.” 

From Darlington, Indian Territory, comes this sad news: “ We have 
just passed through a very fiery ordeal. The Mennonite Mission School 
building burned on Sabbath eve between 8 and 9 o’clock, supposed to 
be from defecti\ e flue. The Rev. Mr. Harvey, Missionary in charge, 
last his own dear little babe—nine months old—and three Indian chil¬ 
dren from suffoc ation. The four little ones were buried yesterday. One 
of those severe ‘ northers ’ was raging at the time, so that, taking aU 
together, it is very distressing. Have not time to write more at present.” 

Tlie Missionary Sipirit Abroad. 

A Juvenile Missionary Society in Asiatic Turkey, composed of the 
children of AmeTcan Missionaries, votedht their last meeting to ‘devote 
their contributions for ’81-’82 to their first friends, the Indians again.’ 
It occurs to us it might be well to send a large delegation of our peoirle 
as missionaries to foreign lands to help them remember they have hea¬ 
then at home to be cared for. 

We asked Matfe if one of the chiefs of the party recently visiting 
us from New Me; ico was her father, and her reply was :—“ No; only 
just a little bit n y father.” Meaning, we suppose, that he was some 
r.lation ; but she did not know how to express it in English. 
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Indian Training School, Carlisle, Pa.. March, 1882. 

TEK.nS OF SI BSC’KIFTIOX. 

)Mir tl.c EADLK KEAT.AII TOH, one Year,.50 cts. 

Kor the SCHOOL NEWS, one Year,.25 c ts. 

for tlie two papers, to ons adilres.s, one A'ear,.60 ots. 

SC’IIOOE XOTES. 

Fun at Home. 

Our Bcholars, who are considered by some so stolid, have, a waj'- of 
getting up fun of their own that does not seem dull, to say the least. 
As they could not all go to Philadelphia, they coucludecl to enjoy home 
life, and imijrovised a military company, going through regular drill 
and parade, attended by a band, ivith a wooden box and cast-away tin- 
pail for drums, pieces of old magnetized iron for cymbals, and l^roken 
and bent tin water-pipe for horns, on tvhich appeared bits cf new.spa- 
per, supposed to be written music. 

New Writing Material. —We have heard of writing on stone, 
board, chips, bark and leaves, but had our first idea of writing on 
bones as we passed around the tables at the dining-hall the other day. 
On a broad piece of rib, nicely cleaned, was penciled, “We cannot 
circumnavigate around the earth,” and on another, “ Courageously of 
the amazement in every way.” Somebody was practising on long words 
no doubt. - 

Par-ade No. 2.—As our Philadelphia troupe failed to arrive at home 
at the time appointed, the children consoled themselvo.-; by Parade No. 
2 . 'J'here was a noticeable effort at improvement on the first attempt. 
A keg and toy drum were substitutes for the box and tin pail; instead 
of old water pi]ies there were veritable tin horns, and the leader of the 
baud flourished a huge club, capped with tin, for a baton, 'idiere was 
also the addition of a tattered black blanket tied to the crooked limb of 
a tree floating over the young soldiers for a flag, and we heard the boast 
that they were having a'Aner tim§"th'an"IKbse in Philadelphia, without 
their weariness. 

[We give these letters received from teachers who have some of our 
boys in charge daring their stay in the country, tliat our readere may 
have the judgment of others than ourselves with regard to their ability 
to improve :] 

Aqtjetong, Bucks Co., Pa., Pebruary ISth, 1882. 

‘ ‘ In reply to thy question concerning my Indian boys, Louis and 
Clarke, I can say nothing but good of them. I think they try to do 
their best in everything ; and are brave, manly and gentlemanly boys, 
and compare very favorably in manners and morals with others who 
have had the best advantages. I can sometimes see traces of the wild 
Indian in Clarke; but, by appealing to his pride of character, these are 
easily subdued. I can see a decided improvement in both of them since 
they first came to school. Louis makes much greater progress in his 
studies than Clarke. Clarke is timid, and lacks self-confidence, which 
is a hiuderance to his progress, and Louis has the advantage in natural 
ability. 

If all of your young savages are as easily civilized as these two, I 
think you may feel confident of the success of your experiment. 

Very truly thy friend, 

Lizzie T. Magill, 

- Teacher. 

Newton, Busks Co., Pa., February ITith, 1882. 

‘ • I have two Indian children in my school. 'They have been coming 
the last two months. The boy, Joseph Buckmau, (Cheyenne) is the 
best-Dehaved boy in school, and is as apt to learn as the average pupil. 
The girl, Matilda Hochiny, is as good as the average pupil in behavior, 
and also learns readily.” Yours truly, 

Kate M. Hogan, 

Teacher. 

Mrs. Dr. Riggs, who has spent most of the winter at Carlisle Bar¬ 
racks, has left us to visit friends in Ohio. 

Mrs. Pickard, of Indiana, who has spent a short time with her sis¬ 
ter, Mrs. Capt. Pratt, has also left. 

Mrs. Lieut. Wilkinson, of Forest Grove, Oregon, has visited our 
school. 


These ladies have made a very agreeable addition to our social circle, 
and made an occasion for two or three evening entertainments, which 
proved to be pleasant episodes tlirown into the routine of work. 

Kail. 

When I was visiting Sitting Bull at Fort Randall, where he is held as 
a prisoner of war, he talked to me of the future. He saiil t!iac the old 
life was gone. The game had been killed and driven away by the while 
man, and his band had turned their faces toward the white man s ways. 
It would be very hard for him and the older men (glancing round upon 
a group of his counselors who encircled the entire large teut) to loam 
•to work. The young men could easily learn. They would learn to 
plow and cultivate the ground as the white man does By ami liy a 
silence fell. After a time Sitting Bull turned again toward me a.id 
said: 

“You are a woman. Y’'ou have come to me as a fricTul. Pity my 
women. We men owe what we have to them. They have worked for 
us. They are good ; they are faithful; but in the new life their work 
is taken away. For my men I see a future ; for my women I see noth¬ 
ing. Pity them ; help them, if you can.” 

It was a touching, natural speech. The women had been the tillers 
of the soil, and now the men must take their work in the change of 
life. What shall the faithful woman find to do? It was impossible, 
sitting in that teut, surrounded by those warriors so fresh from scenes 
of hunting and of conflict, to picture to them a life they had never 
seen, even iu the slightest outline. It was a strange thing to them tiiat 
a woman had traveled alone, as you may say, through the wildest living 
camps. This they knew, that she knew their history, could tell them 
of their ancestors, could write and read and help them in one way and 
another, and so it came that Sitting Bull laid the troubled problem of 
the future of his women before me.”—Alice C. Fletcher in Woman’s 
Journal. 

Surely Sitting Bull is not the wild, unfeeling savage he has beeu rop- 
reseuted to be if he thus cares for his women. Gould he come to Car¬ 
lisle we would show him the solution of liis problem, for here he would 
see Indian women educated side by side with the men iu what we trust 
will fit them for the new life they are to lead. 

The -\dvance, in speaking of Secretary Kirkwood’s late congres-sional 
bill, says ; 

“A ‘ Commission of Indian Civilization’is what Secretary of ths 
Interior Kirkwood, in the congi’essioual bill lately prepared by hiin, 
pi’oposes to consist of three })er.sou8, who, acting under the authority 
and direction cf the President and Secretary of the Interior, shall de¬ 
vote themselves to this oue object—to translate our Indians out of the 
organized savagery of the tribal condition, with its inovitahle demoral¬ 
ization, pauperism and general worthlessness, into individual projierty- 
owning, law-protected, law-abiding citizenship. To this end lie would 
have this Commission ascertain exactly the size of the reservations and 
the number of ludiaus now iu them, and then go to work to induce 
these Indians to accept owuership of allotments of land iu severalty in 
place of their present share iu the tribal communism of the reservation. 
When Indians consent to the sale of their tribal reservations, the pro¬ 
ceeds shall be kept as a fund by the government, and applied for the 
benefit of these Indians in the new and several homesteads assigned to 
them, to aid them in all the ways necessary in order that they may get 
a good stai-t in civilization. The feature most original in this bill of 
Secretary Kirkwood’s is the creation of the ‘ Commission of Civiliza¬ 
tion ’ to carry its other provisions into effect. Tiie scheme seems to us 
to be good, so far as it goes. It reflects no splendor upon Ameriiran 
statesmanship that some measure of this kind was not thought of and 
carried into execution long ago. But it should be kept m mind that no 
scheme will ever solve the Indian problem which does not provide for 
an immediate and thorough system of universal ‘ Indian Education.’ A 
Commission of Indian Education is one of the necessities.” 

We give below extracts from hand-books kept by our pupils for writ¬ 
ing sentences that are to include woi’ds given by the teacher. They are 
taken from the books of four different boys to show the difference in 
the range of thought and mode of expression. The words quoted thus : 

‘ _— ’ are those for which the sentences were written : 

“I think some ‘ animals ’ they know their master from the voice of 
them.” 

‘ ‘ When I was on guard I heard a ‘ sound ’ under the boards. It was 
rats. ” 

“ I think some boys play as though they had no ‘ sense.’ ” 

■ “Sometimes some ladies they ‘brushes’ their little dog, and they 
take good care of them.” 
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“ Some girla are ‘fond’ of each other, and some boys, too; and some 
are not.” 

“ Ijast fall some fanners ‘ grew ’ their vegetables very welL” 

“ Since I came here I never heard the wind ‘ blow ’ very hard.” 

“I never get ‘thirsty’ when I walk a long way, because, when I 
first going some where, I get a big drink.” 

‘•I heard Jack say his speech—“ Be ‘ sure ’ yon are right.” 

“Some boys and girls, too, when they write letters, say I thought I 
‘would’ write to you. I never say that when I write a letter.” 

‘ ‘ I heard my teacher ‘ say ’ there are some great men going to come 
to see the Indian school.” 

The people who do not know anything, they ‘ might ’ think it e&sy 
to do that.” 

“I am very ‘fond’ of my slate and books.” 

“We always have ‘rice’ in the evening; sometime we have not 
any.” 

‘‘ When I always have any apple, I always give a ‘ piece' to the 
boys.” 

This summer I found a ‘ dandelion,’ and I plucked it and stuck it in 
my hat.” 

‘ ‘ In Indian Territory the Cheyenne and Arapahoes used to ‘ travel ’ 
far to hunt buffalo.” 

“ And the boys used to play in the ‘ sand’ on the bank of the river— 
they used to make houses out of ‘ sand.’ ” 

“ I ‘would’ like to know whac tribe those boys are who came here.” 

“ When I was down town I saw cars coming, and they stopped, and 
I saw a man put ‘ wood ’ in the fire.” 

“ I was very ‘fond’ of those kittens ; one of them was called Tommy 
and Dickey.” 

“ When I used to put the cattle in the stalls at Mr. Miller’s, they did 
not go in their ‘ proper ’ place.s. ” 

“ We have one little boy we ‘ pet.’ ” 

“We have no ‘ tumblers’ in dining-room ; we drink in tin cups.” 

“Every time I heard Capt. Pratt say ‘ necessary’ in chapel, I did not 
know what he means. Now I know he means you need to do it.” 

“ We must read with ‘ emphasis ’ when people come in our school¬ 
room.” 

‘ ‘ I saw many Cheyennes killed eagles; they have very sharp 
‘ claws.’ ” 

“ When I play in gymnasium one ‘ idea ’ is—I want to go to school 
now.” 

‘ ‘ In Indian Territory once we have great ‘ blow ’ wind ; the trees all 
break off the branches.” 

“ Sometimes when I work I think 1 get ‘ weak,’ so I try not to get 
‘ weak ’ in my working.” 

“Some girls and some boys are too ‘ thick.’ ” 

“Last summer where I stayed a young man when he cleans the hor¬ 
ses, he ‘ pets’ them first, then he begins to clean.” 

“ I feel ‘proud’ when I learn to play in gymnasium a little.” 

“Some of the children were ‘fretful’ about everything when they 
first came here, but now they are more pleased.” 

“ When I ride horses I always ride with all my ‘ might.’ ” 

“In Santa Fe there was a guard house where the ‘ prisoners’ put, 
and they had chains to put on their hands and legs.” 

“ ‘ Weak ’ means all tired out, and cannot do anything.” 

‘ ‘ ‘ Sou ’ means the son of a person. When a boy’s father writes to 
them he says, ‘ My dear son.’ ” 

‘ ‘ I got a letter from my chief friends this morning. I ‘ felt ’ very 
much pleased to get it.” 

“ We should be ‘ thankful’ for all the things vm get on Christmas.” 

“I do not know where I am going next summer. I thought I wa.s 
very much delight to see my own people; but, also I ‘ fond ’ in this 
country : so I don’t know what I have to do next.” 

“ I saw many wild animals at Indian Territory. One time all the 
Indians went to hunt the wild deer, and we went, too,—Oscar and I,— 
and another man went, too, with in. We went the other way. We had 
a very strong dog ; sometimes he catch the turkey. We went down, 
and that other Indian man who with us, he saw many deer, and we 
went the other side of the hill. I hold that dog with a long rope, and 
they run away ; but one that deer stand- look everywhere, so I jump 
down on horse-back and ‘ untied ’ this dog, and as soon he saw the 
deer he ran after him, and Oscar went with that dog. Soon the dog 
catch the deer and bite him in the throat, and soon the deer die.” 

Memories o! Keservailon ^schools. 

The visit of the Arapahoe chiefs to our school, and watching their 
movements, has been a strong reminder of efforts in past years to estab¬ 
lish and keep in existence schools on reservations. Their exhortations 
to feed the children plenty of meat; the effort of a father to smuggle 
his son to the corner of the hall where he ate, that he might give him, 
according to his idea, one “ square mealtheir close scrutiny of food 
and clothing generally, and inquiries of the children with regard to 
everything they could not themselves personally note, which was all 
proper for them to do, if they chose, and from which no one on the 


grounds felt inclined to shrink, for they had nothing they wished to 
cover; aU recalled those days when scores instead of a half-dozen were 
peering into all that was done in and around the school, with the hope 
to find a flaw, and with the feeling that when it was found, it was 
theirs to propose a remedy. 

The more honorably and truly one is trying to do a work, the more 
galling it is to know there are detectives on his track, and the more 
earnestly one is seeking to benefit another, the more trying it is to know 
he is distrusted and his efforts are not appreciated ; but if he goes to 
an Indian reservation to establish a school, expecting to be considered 
wise to conduct it himself, or to be rewarded by the gratitude of those 
whom he would benefit, his reward will be small indeed, and the diffi¬ 
culties attending his effort such that, unle.ss his purpose to succeed be 
I very strong, he might as well relinquish the idea and vote himself van¬ 
quished before he begins. 

A few incidents connected with efferts at two different periods to 
e.stablish schools among the Pawnees, will help to illustrate these 
thoughts : 

The first effort was in ’13, when the agency for that people wa,s 12r> 
miles from their villages, and the teacher must rely solely upon himself 
to win the confidence of the people ; for, although their treaty stipula¬ 
tions demanded teachers should be sent them by the Government, .they 
must have had a very misty idea of what would be the teacher’s dut}'. 
It was beyond their conception thatthey would seek children to feed and 
clothe purely that they might do them good, and therein lay the first 
trial. What would they receive if they permitted their child to live 
with the teacher ? When, by a long talk, they were made partially to 
understand that nothing cotild be given, because it was no benefit to 
the teacher to take the child; it was a favor shown the scholar and the 
family of the child, the trial was made ; but it was soon evident that a 
benefit was to accrue immediately to the family in their view by the 
swarm of relatives that came to eat, with apparently no thought they 
could be denied, and when they learned their mistake, the child was 
taken home. But one who had been to Washington at last reached far 
enough beyond his people to say he wanted his daughter taught; and 
a mother who said God had favored her, and had given her a child who 
was whiter than her own people, expressed the same wish, so w’o 
had two girls as a nucleus for a school, and, as weeks passed others 
gathered around them. • , . . . . . . 

Obedience must be secured in the school, anS^s. moral suasion did 
not always succeed among Indians any more than with our own people, 
punishments were resorted to at limes. The Indians were evidently 
doubtful with regard to the re.sult of our effort, and watched for an op¬ 
portunity to find fault. Our “white” girl had been disobedient and 
was punished slightly. Seeing her step-father and the chief of the 
village coining toward the house, she uttered a loud wad to attract their 
attention, and when they entered and learned the cause, led her to the 
village. After a few hours the mother—who was not to be foiled in her 
desire to give her favored child an education—led her into the school¬ 
room again, saying to the teacher, “ I tell my child she has no sense ; 
that when she is in the village I take a large stick and beat ber if she 
does wrong ; and now, because you hurt her just a little, she has made 
all this trouble.” The step-father of the child was a man of no influ¬ 
ence in the village, but the chief, Cis-ke-‘up. must be made to feel that 
he might not thu.s interfere with the school. It was the season of mel¬ 
ons, and such luscious melons as grew on the newly-turned sods of that 
American Desert, it has not been my privilege to eat in any other re¬ 
gion. Our Indian friends shared with us bountifully, but after this lit¬ 
tle episode in our school, Cis-ke-tup was not invited to the feast for 
some time. It was evident he was being sorely punished, and at last 
he came riding up to the school-room window one morning, and urging 
his enormous spotted mule until his ears were thrust into the house, he 
reached out his hand to the teacher, greeting her most cordially, and 
telling her he was sorry for his interference, assured her she. ojea^no:. 
have the trouble ever to punish refractory scholars—only let him know 
and he would come and do it himself. After this he ate melons, and 
was good and happy. Two of the leading chiefs had'children in the 
school. One discovered that we had a regular breakfast hour and hap¬ 
pened in often at that time to see his daughter. It was scarcely possb 
ble to feed the children and not him, and when he was likely to become 
a regular breakfast boarder, be was very calmly and pleasantly, but de¬ 
cidedly, told he might not come to eat. “ Look.” said the teacher, “ I 
have but one pair of hands, and all these children to feed, and clothe, 
and teach ; you have many women in your lodge, and they must coOiC 
your food.” The reasoning was just in his eyes, but in accepting it he 
inquired, “Will my brother chief hear this ?” “Yes, all will hear it, 
for we can cook only for your children.” The ‘brother ’ chief took 
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another tack ; Us-aa-wiik-y planted corn, and then toward noon came 
with the plea that he had been at work and was hungry. He evidently 
thought he had shown us a favor by planting corn in his field, and we 
could not deny him. Having plenty of milk, the kettle that had held 
his seed-corn was filled with the rich fluid, with the request that his wife 
supply his bread. He was angry, and poured the milk on the ground, 
but was not yet conquered. The chiefs were to go to the agency, and 
wanted corn for their journey. It was late Spring, and theirs was 
mostly used up. Knowing we haxi laid in a supply for their children 
for the summer, Indian-like, they wanted tis to divide. Each chief 
brought his basket, and accepted cheerfully what was given except Us- 
sa-wuk-y. We had a small supply of a variety known as Pawnee corn, 
—very soft and agreeable for parching, which was to serve as a special 
treat for our children when they felt lonely during the absence of their 
people on the hunt. Us-sa-wuk-y knew of this, and decided he would 
be served from that if at all. He was. refused, and the man who had 
served the others left the house. The chief was enraged. He told his 
child to get his clothing and go home. • There was a limited supply of 
clothing for the school, which could not he renewed for months ; and, 
as it w'as known if children on leaving the school conld take their cloth¬ 
ing, there would be a new set of scholars each week to be dressed, it 
was distinctly understood by each parent on bringing a child to the 
school, if he took it away the clothing must be left. The son of the 
chief in going for his clothing passed through the teachers' room. On 
his return she stopped him, saying, “If you go home ymir clothing 
miist be left.” The chief walked into the room, and, pushing the teach¬ 
er aside, told his child to run, and, striding back, took up his basket of 
corn. The teacher followed, telling him he was not doing as he had 
promised. With corn in one hand, and tomahawk in the other, Us-sa- 
wuk-y poured out a volley of angry words, telling of his efforts to be 
fed, and of his defeat; of his desire to get good corn, and hoW he was 
refused, while the teacher stood by, looking at him unflinchingly, 
though she doubted if he would not end by sinking the tomahawk into 
her skull, for he was a desperado feared and hated by all his people. 
But instead he roared out, “ Ugh I” and then raising the basket,' dashed 
the com on the floor, and was gone.. This was a triumph for the teacher. 
She had not quailed before an angry Indian, nor yielded to his demands, 
and sl^e stood as a ^rave am ong th^i. 

The village was near, and at all times of day the friends of the chil¬ 
dren were passing to and fro. Great was the temptation of our pupils 
to take a little run home, and, to avoid their playing the truant, pennis- 
sion was given to go home every Saturday morning, with the injunc¬ 
tion to return in time to bathe and dress before night. One or two of 
the children considered themselves favored, and walked back and forth 
as they willed. The teacher, besides her school duties, must be cook, 
laundress, housekeeper and maid of all work generally, assisted by her 
raw reeruits from the village. To all this to have that added of cleans¬ 
ing a child and its clothing every day or two, from the efiects of a sleep 
in the Indian village, was one sn-aw too mtrch, and there , must be a 
remedy. After much commanding and entreating, one dsay when aruu- 
away child was returned she was punished. “Stop I slop!” said the 
father, who sat by, and, taking the child by the hand, he led her to the 
village. The next day a solemn proce.s.siou silently moved into the 
school-room—the father leading the runawaj’', two wives, and a married 
daughter. Nothin;^ was heard for soine time except adong drawn sigh 
from one of the women. The father spoke ; “We have not slept in 
our house last night; we were all pained at heart; our child we had 
given you was with ns in our house ; I to..k her because I feared you 
would break ber boues; but she is yours again ; she may not come to 
our lodge when you say, ‘ stay hers !’ ” The temptation on the part of 
the teacher to laugh was irresistible, when she heard the excuse for tak- 
. ing the child, for she had called her to her sick bed, and,, with a feeble 
hand, spatted her little, plump body; bat the apology was accepted, 
and running to the village \vithout permis.fion wms at least gi'eatly re¬ 
duced. 

/ Many acres of prairie had been broken to open a large farm for the 
Pawnees, that they might learn the art of agriculture. t>uch a ma.ss of 
F decaying vegetable matter produced malaria, and the whole village 
nearly were attacked with the ague, and our school was not exempt. If 
left to manage the disease ourselves, we hoped sooa to be rid of it, as 
the children otherwise were in good health. Winter wa.s near, and the 
^ue had not prevailed since the Pawaess had settled in that locality ; 
but the parents became anxious, and thought their doctors could do bet¬ 
ter than we. One bright boy was taken home and died, for they had 
no idea how to manage any disease of that kind. The patient was per¬ 
mitted to eat all and everything that a craving appetite demanded, and 


w'hen the fever was at its height to plunge into the river tliat xnn close 
by the village, and many were the bodies that were hastily buried in the 
saud on its banks, congestion being the inevitable under such treat¬ 
ment Most of the children were left with us for a while, but the qnes- 
tioniugs aud suggestions with regard to their treatment became so an¬ 
noying that it w’ould have been a relief to have them all go home until 
the village should start for the winter hunt. One father insisted on hik¬ 
ing his daughter to hi.s lodge ; bnt, as slie was very uncomforhible in 
the close air, the heat and the smoke, he asked the privilege of bring¬ 
ing her back. There was much hesitation about acceding to his wishes 
lest she die, and we have the credit of killing her, as we were .sure we 
would have; but. after stipulatiug that he should not interfere with 
anything we did for her, consent w.-is given, and he came early one 
morning bringing her in his robe on his b.ick, though she was a child cf 
ten or more years. The first thing to be done was to cleanse her from 
the grease, aud dust, and vermin, she had collected daring licc two 
weeks’ absence. Preparing a quantity of warm suds, tlie teacher pat 
on as much of the air and consequential gravity of the medicine man as 
possible, aud saying, “ Now, 1 am going to make medicine for your 
child!” commenced the cleansing process, adding various manipula¬ 
tions and passings of the hand, as well to scothe as to make it effective 
in the eyes of the father. When cleansed and laid in a cool, clean bed, 
the child soon slept sweetly, the father sitting by until she awoke re- 
freshed and had eaten; for to eat, no matter how illy-prepared the 
stomach is to receive food, is life to the Indian. The next morning he 
W'as early at her bedside to see her shivering aud moaning with her 
chili, and when the fever was at its height began to call for food for 
her. As the teacher passed back and forth, caring for the other sick, 
he clamored more aud more, “ Mother, feed my child. Mother, my 
child has not eaten,” till forbearance ceasing to be a virtue, she .stopped, 
and, looking sternlv, said,' “ You promised to let me do as I p]ea.sed if 
I took your chiM again ; I love her; I will do what I think is good for 
her, bat you d j not trust me ; you forget your promise, and continual¬ 
ly cry in iny ears, “ Eat-eat.” Raising his hand as a sign that she slop, 
he bowed his head and said, “ truly ! truly !” The contest was ended, 
and the,teacher again the master of the situation. 

Thus, in one way or another, the contest coivtinued. A chief wanted 
his child dre.ssed better than the other scholars, and he must leavu that 
in dress as in all other things the children were on an equality in the 
school. A soldier demanded that a strict watch be kept that no child 
go in a certain direction from the building, because the enemy always 
appeared in that quarter. The princijial men of the village wanted to 
visit the school, but they would like to be seated in the teacher’s private 
room, because the children made so niuch noise, and truly the contrast 
was great between the fall of their moccasiued feet on their earth fioor, 
and those of our children with their heavy shoes rushing through our 
echoing halls. Mothers wanted just a little bread, or meat, or coffee, 
or sugar, or all together, aud all who came wanted to eat, aud could not 
help feeling that there was a lack of friendship and feeling if they were 
not fed. There was no fence around the school building, and all the 
villagers had free access to the doors ami windows. Spoons, knives aud 
food would disappear, aud even blankeis were dropped from dormitory 
windows by those sent t o put the rooms in order before locking them for 
the day. Our boys were derided, as being women when they were sent 
to work, and, although they migli be very brave to meet the enemy, 
they could not always withstand the temptation to drop the ax or hoe 
and run when they saw their friends from the village coming. The loss 
of their scalp-lock marked them as ours, and the hat was worn at all 
hours, even at the table if permitted, to shield them from the taunts 
that were daily thrown at them for this lo.ss. 

All this and much more of the same kind hindered our work, ami, 
though years have intervened, there is a writhing of soul at the remem¬ 
brance, and the question comes, “Why must all this have been endured 
with so little result, when, if the children could have been removed from 
their people (as are these at Carlisle), it could all have been avoided, 
together with the demoralizing influences that enveloped them, soul 
and body, and the hindrances to their learning English, which must be 
insurmountable so long as they heard nothing but their mother-tongue 
outside the school buildings ?” 

We might say all this was long ago, and times are changed, did we 
not hear pur Carlisle childt'en deploring the time they wasted in their 
homes by being surrounded by just such influences to hinder them in 
their efforts to come up out of their Egypt of darkness aud ignorance. 

' ___ E. G. P. 

Coined money was first known among the Chinese in the Eleventh 
Century before Christ. 



EADLE KEATAH TOH-BIG MORNING STAR. 


Mai.ch, IPgZ. 


Fblladelpbla and the Carliele Indian behool. 

Onr many friends in the great city of William Penn desired of ns a 
Second Annual Exhibition of Progress, similar to the one given a year 
ago. Arrangements were made, and on the ‘2d inst., with 30 of our 
children, we left Carlisle on the early morning train and reached Phila¬ 
delphia at lOoW a. m. A delegation of our Carlisle School Committee, 
consisting of ex-Mayor Fox, CoL Wm. McMichael, Mr. L. P. Ashmead 
and Mr. J. T. Johnson, met us at the depot and conducted us to Cro¬ 
well’s Friendly Inn, from which, after an early dinner, we were escort¬ 
ed to the Mayor’s office, where we were introduced by Mr. Fox to His 
Honor, Mayor King, who most kindly welcomed us, and took every 
child by the hand, giving a pleasant word to each. Then we were 
shown the wonderfully complete system of fire alarm telegraphy of the 
city, Independence Hall, with ite portraits and relics of the birth-place 
of our national liberty, and the historical collection of revolutionary 
mementos. A large painting of William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
WM explained to our party by Colonel McMichael, who also gave some 
account of the friendly and helpful interest that Wm. Penn’s people 
have always had in the Indian, and it was evident that the children 
were very much impressed. Mayor King was kind enough to send four 
of his largest policemen to protect ns through the crowds that blocked 
our way. One of these (six feet, six inches in height) was especially 
remarked upon by our Indian boys and girls, who questioned if they 
could reach as high as his head. 

From Independence Hall we were taken to the Ledger printing estab¬ 
lishment, which we were informed was the largest and best-equipped 
in the world. Mr. Childs received us and showed us the large collec¬ 
tion of unique mementos in his office. Coats-of-mail, ancient imple¬ 
ments of war, a great variety of clocks, and a multitude of other curi¬ 
ous and antique things. We were then shown the four great presses, 
each one capable of printing ir>,(m papers an hour, and the four fold¬ 
ing machines that folded the papers as fast as they were printed. The 
trim engines, the very perfection of mechanical skill, seemed to interest 
the boys most. We then went to the engraver’s and jobbing rooms on 
the sixth floor, where the many-colored show-biUs are prepared and 
printed. 

The United States Mint was next visited. Although it was after 
hours, the friends who were with us had the pass from Col. Snowden, 
and we saw tons of silyer and stacks of gold—enough to pay the 
expenses of many Indian Schools. The boys talked of carrying off 
some of the thousand-doUar “ pigs” of silver so carelessly stacked in 
the hallway, but immediately abandoned the idea when they attempted 
to lift one. The melting, cutting, stamping, counting, etc., were all 
interesting, and so, too, wa.s a bundle of gold scraps worth $40,000, 
and the old coins made two thousand years ago. 

From the mint we passed through the new and incomplete public 
building at the junction of Broad and Market streets. This will be 
one of the largest and finest buildings in the world, and is to hold all 
the public offices in the city. The men at work on the top of the walls 
were so high that they looked smaller than our boys. 

We came to the Academy of Fine Arts and there we met Mayor Fox 
again, who introduced us to Mr. Claghom, the Big Chief of the house 
where they keep many fine paintings and statuary, and who is a very 
large man with a kind heart for the Indians. He showed us all through 
the building, and then we heard fine music from a band of about thirty 
instruments. The great rooms, with their multitude of beautiful pic¬ 
tures and statuary, seemed like enchanted ground for our boys and 
girls, who looked and wondered with evident admiration and delight. 
When Mr. Claghom found out that Nellie Robertson, Dessie Prescott, 
Jennie Lawrence and Louis Brown were from Sisseton agency, he made 
ourwhole party go to hishouse, because hiswif e and Agent Crissey’swife are 
sister-H. Mrs. Claghom was very glad to talk to Nellie, Dessie, Jennie 
and Louis, and Mr. Claghom showed us his many beautiful engravings. 
It is said he has one of the best private collections in the United States. 

We got back to our hotel about four o’clock, and there we found our 
kind, good friend, Susan Longstreth and a party of little girls waiting 
to see the Indian girls. . . tt i „ 

We rested until seven o’clock and then went to Horticultural Hall. 
The hall is the second in size in Philadelphia, and was crowded with 
people and several hundred went away because they could not get in. 
Mr Ashmead introduced Mr. Fox, who spoke, and then Dr. McCauley, 
President of Dickinson College, andDr.S. R. Riggs, missionary forforty- 
five years among the Sioux. Capt. Pratt then showed harness, tm- 
ware, shoes, clothing and other things made by the boys and girls at 
our school. The baud played, the boys and girls sang, gave lessons 
and reciutions and made speeches, and Mr. George Pox interpreted a 
Comanche speech made by Joshua Given. Everybody in the house 
seemed pleaded with whai they saw the Indians do. Col. McMichael 
made a good speech and told the people to help the Indian Schools. 

'Ihe next morning we all went lo a meeting at a Friends’ School in 
Germantown, and met many Friends, who were very kind to us. 


Speeches were made by onr boys and girls, and then one of the white 
boysa-sked a question in arithmetic of the Indian boys. He asked, “If 
a herring and a-half cost a cent and a-half, how much would eleven 
herriugs cost ?” EUis Childers, a Creek boy. answered it at once. Then, 
the boys of the Friends’ school played foot-ball with our boys, and the 
girls played some girls’ garner. 

We went back to Philadelphia, and when we reached the depot w» 
found Mayor King’s four big policemen waiting to take us to Mr. John 
Wanamaker’s Grand Depot. This is one of the biggest stores in th© 
world, and Mr. Wanamaker keeps 2,000 clerks to wait on his customers. 
He took ns around and showed us so many things we were tired, and 
thf n he gave every boy and girl a silk handkerchief. 

We then rested until five o’clock and came home, satisfied that we 
had seen and learned more in two day.s than ever in any previous two 
days of our lives, and we thank Col. McMichael, Mr. Fox, Mr. Ashmead 
and all our friends for it. We had an invitation to go to Atlantic City 
and see the ocean, and to Cramp’s ship-yard and see a ship launch, but 
did not have time. 

A letter from White Eagle, the first chief of the Poncas, to his son 
Frank, is to us a reminder of the tenderness he as a father manifested 
when he came to place his son under our care. Sitting with us at the 
table, and speaking of leaving his child, his emotions became so intense 
that, for a while, his food was left untouched, while he gave vent to 
them in tears. We give it entire: 

PONC.V Agency, February 22d, 1882. 

Fa INK E.\.gle—De.^.b Son: —We are all well—your mother, sisters, 
and all. I hope this letter will find you well, too. I have been very 
busy or I would have written sooner. The school house will soon be 
finished, and it is a very fine building. 

I always feel happy when I hear from you, and I want to know how 
you can talk English and read and write and how you are getting along 
iu all your studies- I have not got any money, cash, but I have 
property, lands, horses, cattle, chickens, and stock of all kinds, so that 
when you come home you will find that we are not so poor as when you 
went away. You speak of coming home. I would like to see 3'ou, but 
as long as you are learning to speak English, and to read and write, I 
want you to stay, so that you may be well educated and fit for anj' po¬ 
sition your tribe may call you. Capt. Pratt, your teacher, will know 
much better than you when you are properly educated and fitted to 
come home, and I want him to decide that matter. You want to see me 
and I would like to go to Carlisle, but I have no money to go with at 
this time. Your father, W. Eaole, 

Chief of the Poncas. 

Indian Tkaining School, Cablisle, Pa., February 3d, 1882. 

Deab Fatheb Quick Beab : We are aU trying hard to speak only 
English ; but sometimes some of them talk Indian—about one, or four, 
or five Indian words, and some of them say many times, and next time 
when we came to school again and the teacher call us and we answer, 
and if we don’t talk any Indian words we say “ No Indian,” and if 
some of them talk Indian, and count how many times they talk Indian, 
they say it; but this morning nobody speak any Indian words, and this 
make our teacher glad for it, and Captain Pratt, too, and then let mo 
tell you how many weeks and how many days over I tried hard to speak 
only EngUsh without any Sioux words; I have been trying hard to speak 
only English just ten weeks and five days over now. I commenced to 
speak only English on the 13th day of November. So let me add and 
see how many weeks and how many days—13, plus 31, plus 31 days = 
75 days. Then let me divide 75 by 7 again. 75 divided by 7 = 10 and 
five-sevenths. I have been trying to speak only English ten weeks and 
five days now. I spoak the truth—I said ten weeks and five days. I 
am very glad. 

Now I want to say to you I am very sure you are thinking about me 
to go back home in the camp. You aU better wait. Sometiitnes I will 
go home and see you what you are doing in Indian Territory. Before I 
go back to see you you must try to work hard. What are you busy at 
woik about ? Now, dear cousin, you must try to pray to God to make 
you a good Indian people. I want to say about thi8rr.-youjQaast_BOt 
think aU the sorrow way all the time. Try to pray also about yourself 
to make you happy ag ain. _ 

The Independent, speaking of the 140 bills now before congress for, 
and connected with, the Indian service, says : “It is hopeful to notice 
that there is a growing intelligence on the Indian subject, both in con¬ 
gress and out. If the republican party wish to signalize their return to 
power in congress, in what better way can they do so than by giving 
land, law and learning to the Indians ?” 

Deab Fatheb : —I will try very hard to do my best all the time ; but 
when my teacher say to me I don’t read loud, then I get discouraged, 
but this time I will try read loud aU the time. I don’t care if I make 
mistake, it is make any different to me; but I must never get discour¬ 
aged. i will try to do as well as anybody can this time. 



